olume XVIII. $3.00 Per Year, 


Number 2. FEBRUARY, 1900. Including Directory. 


25 Cents Per Copy. 
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GUILD & LORD, We 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 






































Bleaching, [yeing, [rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 




















CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 
TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 


Granger Foundry ana Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1.' 











BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


Eor Textile F"abrics 











PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


W. PP. SIMPSON, Patentee. 


FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines, Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Etc, 
No stoppage or even ‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary. 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste. 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no refinishing is 
necessary. 
One man can attend two or more Winders, as the new roll is started auto- 
matically, and completed roll can be removed at convenience. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHEILADELYHIaA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass.., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 

















Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 
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4 


NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


= 


— cotton mill managers will, therefore. 
+ lave a chance to run thei 


they can possibly ( 1e 1 
it a profit instead of facing a daily | 


— + 


mW ing their facilities with mew machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the « ym petition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
PBBPABAPAABARARBAARARA 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country 


E still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., etc. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 
COTTON MACHINERY, 








Southern Office: 
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™=FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocgkt, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Mesers. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three mOnths and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market mpm { and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
* 


S - 
TH E Fi SH ER CAR D FEED is simple in construction,}is 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHER CARD FEEDS*are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. r 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads. Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





REVOLVING FLAT CARDS With New Doffer Slow Motion, Etc. 


DRAWING FRAMES 
With Electric Stop Motion. 


SELF ACTING MULES 


For Counts from 60's to 350’s with Threlfall’s Patent 
Head Stock for Fine Counts. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 





Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, England. 
Richard Threlfall, Bolton, England. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bldg., 31 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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GARNETT MACHINES 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN.. . . 





Proctor Improved Double Fancy ‘je Machine. 


“CYCLONE "== DRYERS 





























4000-!ib. Wool Yarn Truck Dryer. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 











F< oppary HASERICK’ RICHARDS & C O. 
} | BRADFORD, gees Or BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A! 
y — I MPORTE as om | 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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NICMACHINE: 
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EAWING. eee 


a 


no 
reer Eo oe See ad © : 
en TRANSMITTING « MACHINERY. , 
1 FREIGH T ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


“HURRICANE ° FANS 


FOR 


DRYING AND VENTILATING. 


Carbonizers, Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For Wool, Cotton, Hair, Yarn, Stockings, Underwear, ete. 
Plans, Estimates and Catalogues upon application. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OVER 15,500 SOL.D. 


Quick Work; Simplicity; Rigidness; Perfect Balance; Smooth 
Traverse; Durability; Interchangeability; Reasonable Price; and 
Prompt Delivery. 











THE ROY TRAVERSE GRINDER ropa ect ee Medes for 


B. S. ROY & SON Worcester, Mass. 








ze. Is. TEBBETTsS ck COE.,, —_—=— 
Jf - Locke’s Mitts, Me. 5 — 
Thread j 1 


SPOOLS 22": 


and 
Silk description 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our J] | 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 


— fturni-hed on samples submitted. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, gprs Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 
Fiyers Repaired ar se Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retoppe 
Box 528. FALL RIVER. MASS. 


A HOME TRADE HOUSE 


—— | N — 


London, E. C., England, 


specially adapted for putting quan- 








=; Laninar Fibre C0., 


‘ 4 tities on the market. wishes to heat 
*| 7 COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 


trom 
MANUFACTURER OF 


; 1 ROVING CANS, MANUFACTURERS, DESIRING TO 


INCREASE BUSINESS AND SHIP TO 


BOXES, TRUCKS, ENGLAND. 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. the manager 


Orne ann Facront, Tames” St The Standard Trading Corporation, Ltd. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
L. D. Tel. Arlington 44 24 Cursitor St., London, E.c. 





Spot cash for all orders. Apply to 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Treas’r and Sales Agent. 


THE 


HAVINC PURCHASED THE 


EDGING PLANTS anc goo win ot 


Friedberger & Co., Krout & Fite, Phila., 
and Ceo. H. Baker, of Woonsocket, R. I., 


HAVE CONSOLIDATED 


All the Machinery, etc., at their Enlarged Mills at 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ADVANTACES TO ACCRUE, 


both to customers and ourselves from the grouping 
of all these plants 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
with ABLE MANACEMENT 
and COMPLETE ORCANIZATION 


Can easily be estimated. 





W.K. NIXSON, Sec’y & General Manager. H. 8S. TOWNSEND, Superintendent. 
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RINGS, TRAVELERS, ETC. 
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TRUCKS 
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SUEEEEEnnanaeese MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 
FINISHING MACHINERY ii ei 


205 Congress Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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GEO. c HOWARD, i ‘83 Ba ane r Ste. Phila. Pa. 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CUTRTIS TAINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CoO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill! in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New High Speed Loom with the 
Northrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 


Ann hn etn nn ner allie trill sella tall tellin tliat tall tule 
i il i el il i el il i i i i | 














EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING - - .BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United State- and Canada for PLATT BROTHERS & Compan), Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATTS Dscing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYR ES BROS.’ Card Clothing. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALI,, 


64 1-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester, Massa. Send for Circular 








ESTABLISHED 165. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Southern Agents, SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


~ Pp y 4 C\ VAisé- FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S | | |: s BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
) 4 i a, 


TUBES, Etc. 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDECRIFT 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. Formerly with, Brice 


rg Mfg. Co 


Elmer, Salem Co., re 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items “that 
vou don’t know just where to 
_ obtain, can be found at the 











PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





ELIJATI ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., =="35507> 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


aoe wales oom be taken off anc 1 put on to the middle 
8, withot opping » your fvemnen, whe en long staple cotton 


3 4 The Stirrup is always in place. 
yy ww N 


' No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 

3 >) Stirrups and Levers. Send for Simples 
wr ana Prices 


—— Spinners’ Supplies in in general. 


Frank Griffiths Ke Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Jacquard Card Board 
AND PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Accurate Thicknesses of Boards Our Specialty. No a 


FACTORY: 2766 RUTH STREET, Meur Mencingtan Avenue end Soevesusl Qed, 
PHIL ADEL PHIA, PA, 











PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, heing continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in cesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subsoription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 


C. H. HAMMER & Co., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 
Write: 423-425 BELGRADE ST.. PHILA., PA. 








BUCK WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 
CARD CLOTHINC QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
HAND CARDS. BUCK CARD CLOTHING CO., Palmer, Mass, 
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00000000000" Y\OODDD000¢ 0000000000000 


The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


Fs 


<b 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 
AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


00000000006 1010101010101 0101010101 010101010101010101010101618181 0101010161010 1010.0) YOOOOOO000E 


H. CHANNON Company, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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LINK-BELT ©“z2!,.;. 


For handling Cotton and Woolen Bales, Rolls, Spools, Bundles, Coal, Ashes, Etc., 
of any capacity, designed and erected. 


ROPES, SHEAVES, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, 
CLUTCHES, Etc. 


»- Senda for Catalogue... 


3 ia 2 4 Fr 





aly 








Above cut shews the LINMK-BELT CARRIER handling 
550 Bales Cotten per hour. 


The| ink-Belt Machinery (fo. 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


Southern Connection, CHICACO, U. Ss. A. 


WOODWARD, WICHT & CO., Limited, 


410 Canal Street, New Orieans, La. 
w.G. Witmor, Manager 
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Learn and 
Earn 


at the same time, studying at home, 
becoming posted in every department 
Mill, in 

Mill 


means 


of a Cotton rextile Commer- 


cial Matters, Engineering and 


of 
instruction papers and with the aid of 


Designing, by up-to-date 


€ x perient ed instructors 
2 eee en eer 


Send tor Free Catalogue 
to the 


American Correspondence 
School of Textiles, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Dept. C. 





James H. Quitter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 


City and Guild, of 
Institute, England. 


Knitting. 
London 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subsoription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
it Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 
Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


1899. - 


Day classes open October td. 1589090; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 15090. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


LOWELL 


Textile Schoot 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 





New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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—C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Builders of 
Stock Dryers, 
Wool Dusters, 


Wool Washers, 
Carbonizing Plants, 


Burr Pickers, Etc. 





A. M. MICHAEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS STAMPS, BRASS CHECKS, RUBBER 
STAMPS, and STAMPINC INK. 


Especially adapted for Cotton, Linen and KM nit Geods Manufacturers. 
Circulars upon application. 


ALBAN YW, o - 


NEV Yorn sz. 





BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
ne stitch or coarse stitch. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


_— 


Gardner & Reid's Card Teoth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing 
er too 


with a variety 
Send 


of other t Carders and Manufacturers. Se 
for cireul 


“W. H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


ls used by 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, N. J, 


Masneto WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK, 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular 

Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. MASS. 








RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 


For Wool Washers, Warp Yarn 
and Skhein Dying Machines. 


GEO. P. CLARK, M’f’r., 


Box D 


Windsor Locks, - - Ct. 
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STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, N.J. 


ivi A ; L Ss e REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &St., NEW YORK, 


DEXTRINE And GUMS. cascose, M2’ noua, tna. 
RICHMAN & FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited..... 235 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


TRY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL = Zosi.ca% commended, by some of rr, 

Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making a Lighter Bobbin and costing less ” 

money. Will not break with decent usage. Sole Manufactur-rs, ) rath Ws 
HENRY PARKER OO., Springfield, Vs. P.. 

Jouy A. McGuire, Manager. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City. N. J. 




















liberal allowance 
made for old detectors. 


forcveintoraaton ad: Carhonized Stock 
ware 4 .2o | i ipeteily. 
New Y 


w York 


Hahn's y2itovea Watchman’s Time Detector. WM. H, H. SLACK 
Peeg sate & BRO. 
‘ 2 4 i. =e are all different Springfield, Vt. 





Lowest prices without detracting trom - >, THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
J x ’ 


the quality. All we ask is for requests to: f 
special prices. { \ Waterbury, Conn. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., SS )) Bristol's Recording 
NASHUA, N. H, yy Instruments, 


Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, ; For Pressare, apenatane 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES oo ane Btesteseny. 
. All Ranges, Low Prices and Guar- 
of every description { anteed. Send for Ciaculars. 


eT son ant Medis ste, Pouadeipnie ULOpean Textile Sample Co. 
GAS ENGINES ‘c.iy: * ) EFFICIENT Pennies Cette Pedetee 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE for Designs. 

KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE Se WorthsSt., - NEW YORK. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


Printers 222 EM D08sers wy vrieu ant CONSULTING CHEMIST 
of Textile Fabrics. | ee of Mill Supplies 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Ere. @ Gpectaity. 
447 West 14th St., New York. 105 East 39th St. New York 
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nent “INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pres., Clarke Merchant, 
(Pres. of Merchant & Co, Inc.) 


VEVEvVe 


Complete Installments Made 


The Company has a complete equipment for both the 
WET AND DHL SYSTEMS 
of Automatic Fire Extinguishers. 
Its devices are fully protected by the U.S. Patent Omiee 
and have the full endorsement of the Insurance Co ympanie 
The “International” Head is in all respects the be st on 
the market. 
It is the simplest, most reliable, most certain and most effective. 
From 20% to 70 of cost of insurance sared by putting “‘Inater- 
‘ national” Sprinklersin your Will, Factory or Store. 
The Best. Write for full particulars. 


VEVEVEYEVYEYEVYEVYEVYEYEVYEVYEVYEVYEVYEVYEYEVYEVE VEVEVEVEY 


Are Your Steam Surfaces Covered ? 


If not, the loss is greater than you think. We know, to have your Steam 


BS VEVEVEVEVYEVEVEVe 
BABABABABABABABABABABA 





Surfaces Covered will pay 100 per cent. on the money invested, and in many 
cases much more, besides conveying the dry steam to where it is required. 


THE NORRISTOWN COVERING CO., Ltd., 
Cor. Airy & Barbadoes Sts., Norristown, Pa. 


Manufacture and carry in stock, a full line of Steam Pipe Coverings, Asbestor 
Cements, Hair Felt and Mineral Wool. Write for prices. 





DO YOU WANT TO BE 
REPRESENTED IN IF Yov USE CUTS 


HAWAII, HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
CO. 


PHILLIPINES, 
JAPAN and 
CHINA ? 


M. MARKS, 


Care “Textile World, BOSTON. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Direc- 

tory is presented to every paid-up 
subscriber of the Textile World, with 
the compliments of the publishers. 
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Te RUSDEN MAGHINE GONPANY 


WARREN, RMR. I. 


Near Providence. 





BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works au Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines. 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY.. | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dve Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 











«FINISHING MACHINERY.. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, /ron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 
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INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 


GUILD & LORD, PUBLISHERS. PUB 1N 
Henry G. Ki ; 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


FE t 


BLICA FRICH 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Err \ 


823.00 per vear including The Annual Directory, 
, , Se \ 
i | 


4.10 4 D 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTOR) 


A Book of 400 pages in rlexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 


W Paid \d . £3.00 D 


CONTENTS. 


Portrait and Biographic t f Knitting Department 


Thomas Firtl ‘ Knit Goods Situation 

Making Men’s Half Ho 

Dyeing Khaki Cloth . : Stop Motior 
Business Prosperity . ? Silk Department 


Trusts. ‘ 2 Broad Silk 
SilK 


Commerce with the Orient ; , Counts o 


>> 


National Associat'n of Mant rs Power Department 


‘ 


Wool 


Zz 


Wool Imports 


= 


Heavy Weight Woolens = Dyeing Department 


The Angora Goat (illustrated 2 Dyeing Recipes N 
cerization of Cott 

Yorkshire College l 

Cost of Woolen Goods Questions and Answers 


Exports of English Textile Macl Yarn Department 


-—? 


> DIE 


New Publications 
Cotton Department 


American Cotton Spinning Mach’y : 
Types of Woven Fabrics \ Mill News 
Great Invention (spinning in air 


Industrial News 


Personals 
Woolen Department Special Advertisements 
Ingenuity in Modern Textiles — Situations Wanted 


Construction of Box Chains 
Moisture Regain in Wool ry Textile Patents 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 


.»«»e IMPORTERS OF... 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Colors 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA- FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen o/Rh., Cermany, 
No. 128 DUANE STREET, 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON, 153 Milk Ss. 


PROVIDENCE, SO So, Water Ss. NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, 207 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO, 207 Michigan St. 
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PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 

Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Srepeese to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shogs and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 





HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


p ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 
chines, and Electricity 








List of Textile Patents. 


> DESIGNS 
> TRADE-MARKS 
; . AND COPYRIGHTS 
Essued January 2. 9. 16 and 23. > OBTAINED 
1900 } ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY 
. > Notice in “ Inventive Age”’ 
_ -” t Book “How to obtain Patents” 








Air-Moistener 640,240 William B 5 Charges moderate. No fee till patent is secured. 
Whaley, Columbia, 8S. C Letters strictly confidential. Address, 
Bleaching Powder. Apparatus for Mak E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 

, — - . eee ee ee a ae ae a _-* 
ing 641,610 Frank F Schmelzer 
Erie, Pa 

Braiding Machine 641,880 Thoma K K nitting-Machine Circular ) 
Ober, Philadelphia, Pa Harry A Houseman Philadse 

honililicn Mini 969 — eats P issignor to the Standard Ma 

Carding Engine 010,002 Josef Shaef Company, of Pennsylvania 
Forst, Germany : =o , 

i a . oom 640, 706. Gustav Schaefer in¢ 

Cloth-Cutter Electric 640,192 Fultor ae ~ whl — 
Gardner, Chicago, Ill Friedric . anol Clinton, Mass 

Cloth-Piler. 641,921. James B. Bartot Loom. 640,114. Wallace I. Stimpson, Mil- 
M 4 >. Bosiand ord, Mass., and James H. Northrop 
Mancnester, sugta . a T istin, Cal.. issignors to the Dr iper 

Cotton, Means for Harvesting. 640,875 Company, Hopedale, Mass., and Port- 
Michael 8S. Curley, Paducah, Ky land, Me. 

Cotton-Chopper 641,975. Richard W. Loom. 641,768. Alvah W. Clement, Hope- 
Kirby, Cookville, Tex. dale, Mass., assignor to the Draper 

Cotton-Seed Planter. 642,050. George W Company, same plact ind Portland, 
Murray, Sumter, 8. C Me. 

Cotton-Stalks, Machine for Pulling L,00m, 41,792. Jonas Northrop and Ed- 
641,830. George H. Brush, Ridgely, ward 8S. Stimpson, Hopedale Mass., 
Tenn., assignor of one-half to Robert issignors to the Draper Company, 
L. Keating, same place. | same place and Portland, Me 

Coiler Head. 641,388, 641,389 and 641,387. Loom-Shuttle. 641,815 Wm. H. Walton, 
Charles L. Hildreth, Lowell, Mass., Brantford, Can., assignor of one- 
assignor to the Lowell Machine Shop, fourth to John Cook, same place 
same place. Loom. 641,434. John L. Burton, Hope- 

Cop-Skewers, Holder for. 641,765. John dale, Mass., assignor to the Draper 
V. Cunniff, New Bedford, Mass., as- Co., same place and Portland, Me 
signor to the Draper Company, Hope- | [ooms, Jacquard Machine for. 641,582. 
dale, Mass., and Portland, Me. John Dean, Paterson, N. J., assignor 

Embroidery Frame. 641,604. John B. | of two-thirds to John F. Kerr and 
Oelkers, Newark, N. J. | George Simpson, same place. 

Fibre-Drawing Machines, weight lifting Loom-Temple. 641,631. Nicholas I. Allen, 
device for railway heads, or other. Everett, Mass., assignor to the Draper 
640,786. Arthur W. Mathewson, Lewis- Company, Hopedale, Mass., and Port- 
ton, Me. land, Me, 

Fibre, Raw or Crushed, Machine for Machine for Doubling and Twisting Yarn 
Splitting. 641,167. Franz Szymanski, and for Cop-Forming. 641,398. John F. 
Berlin, Germany. Lodge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knitting Machine, Circular. 641,837. Plush Fabric, Figured Double. 641,978. 
Joseph A. Burleigh, Laconia, N. H., Henry Langer, New York City, assign- 
assignor to the American Knitting Ma- or of one-half to Edward F. Timme 





chine Company, Providence, R, I. and Otto Timme, same place. 
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. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


Universal Sectional 


Warp Mill No. 123. 





Ay 
Universal Sectional Warp Mill No. 123. 


This machine will commend itself to every practical man It overcomes 
so many of the usual difficulties which confront the dresser that it should 
appeal to him atonce, 

Here are afew point 

Does not require section pins. Made any width 

Can be adjusted in a few minutes, to make fine or coarse warp. 

A worm on the end of the Swift shaft engages with a worm gear on top of 
a vertical shaft extending downward and having on the end a pinion, which 
meshes into a rack on the floor. As the Swift revolves, the Reelis propelled 
at a proper speed to cause the warp to mount the Coning Irons on the end of 
the Swift rails, building the section inthe form of a cone. The angle of the 
Coning Irons and the traversing pinion are easily changed to adapt the Reel 
to the different kinds of warp. Wealso make all kinds of Dresser Spoolers, 
Warpers, etc , as well as a complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadetphia Office, 42%-420 Bourse. 





& C 


Woven ‘al . u for Raising and 
Dre ne f 2 1arles Wood, He 
yn Nort 

Yarn-Spooling 
640,474 re 
} 


Winding 
Ww) 


of 1899 closed with « ry 

English spinnet ind manufacturer 

busy, and, unless he was very foolish, 

making handsome profits. The price of 

the 60s Top, Which wus vt 204eu 

scarcely more than twelve months ago, 

is now 33'éd., and the 40s crossbred, 

which was at 10d., is now 13d.) Yurns 

have advanced in like manner, and 

fer] 7 y ignor worsted coatings have gone up two 

Kryszat . a 

shillings a vard or more. Kven En 


Drying Machine. 640,17 ilson B lish and Trish woolstaplers have had 
Barlow, Canton, N. Y 
eft-Parter for Automati Weft . ‘ 
p shine Looms. 640.65 Henry long series of vears of heartbreaking 
Harriman, New York City 
Woolen Fabrics, Raising-Gig for 640,5 
John Bailey, Dewsbury, England 


a turn of profitable business, after a 


disappointment, if not of actual dis 


“aster, 




















THOMAS FIRTH. 





FEBRU 


THOMAS 


1842, 


parents 


Thomas Firth was born Oct. 6, 
at Yorkshire, 
being Thomas and Anna (Sharp) Firth. 


England, his 
In his early life Mr. Firth attended the 


Episcopal day-schools in his native 


town, but as he left them at the early 
age of 
the progress of affairs and with edu- 


twelve, his acquaintance with 
matters has 
After leav- 
other 


cational and commercial 
been largely self-learned. 
the 


education, 


schools he received no 
but at 
tablishment to learn the dyeing busi- 


has followed 


ing 
once entered an es- 


ness, which pursuit he 


In common with not a few 
and 


ever since, 


other American manufacturers 
industrial workers of note, he learned 
the first principles of his business in 
England, where he served his appren 
ticeship. in some of those large and 
prosperous establishments which for a 
long time furnished the world with a 
large part of its necessities. Acquir 
ing an intimate knowledge of dyeing 
all the 


time business 


its branches, and at same 


imbibing those princi- 
ples which had so firmly shaped the 
large industrial concerns of his native 
place, he was fully prepared to enter 
field of 


ingly, when he came to this country, 


any commerce, and, accord- 
which was in 1862, he lost no time in 
putting himself in touch with the new 
in order that be 
the 


knowledge of 


conditions he might 
ex- 
The 


he 


able to make best use of his 


tensive his trade. 
first 
secured 


business engagement which 
this 
Philadelphia, by 


he was employed until 1867. 


in country was with 
whom 
In that 


year he began the business of dyeing, 


James Derie, 


in company with his brother, leasing 


the dye-works of the Providence 


ARY, tgoo. 


FIRTH. 


Worsted 
Oct. 1, 


Mills, 
1867. 


Pa., 
suc- 
2201 
Pol- 
pur- 


at Hestonville, 
The firm 


1869 


was very 


and in removed to 
Shamokin St., 
lock & 


chased 


cessful, 
Fairmount, where 
mill 
The 
the 


Henry’s carpet was 


and remodeled. business 


was conducted under firm name 
of Firth & Brother, and their business 
increased so rapidly that in a compara- 
tively short time they had come to be 
looked upon the 


cessful operators in their line in Phila- 


as along most suc- 


delphia. The plant, owing to the in- 
crease in their business, proved inade- 
1876, another property 

After the of 
Schepper Brothers, in 1879, piece dye- 


quate, and, in 


was purchased. failure 


ing was added to the business, and 


formed 
the 


another partnership was 


Brothers, who 
the defunct organization. 
title Firth Brothers & 
, and the firm continued to do busi- 
1883, Mr. 


retired name 


Foster 
for 
The new 


with were 
dyers 
was 
Co. 
when 
and the 
was again changed, this time to Firth 
& 


of 


ness as such until 


Firth’s brother 
Brothers. 
1896, 


Foster 
April, 
the concern, at which 
title of Firth & 
was adopted, John H. Foster be- 


On the first day 
R. retired 
the 
Com- 


Jos. Foster 


from time 
present Foster 
pany 
ing the surviving member. The busi- 
ness at the present time is one of the 
successful in 


most Pennsylvania, 


many new ideas having been intro- 


duced into the management of the in- 
dustry. 
York, 
ams 


The factory is now located at 
Ad- 
of 


Emerald, Boston Ave., and 


Sts., covering over 3 acres 
ground. 

As Councilman from the Nineteenth 
Ward, to which office Mr. Firth was 


elected in 1885, he has given evidence 
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thie 


UST WoOrtlilhess 


ial lines 


ufacturers’ 
the Anti-Cobdet 
League 


reanizations 





Hotel Accommodations at the Paris 


Exposition. 
jus 


infor ti 
Is, IhLoOrinat 


ommodations that 


rik tine continu 


ance of e aris Exposition of 1900 


\ number « now under con 


structic that » Tea cul 


which a room and 


id for six frances a 


or room. food. service, ete., for 


fourteen fra per day from Febru 


ary 1, to April 14, after which time the 
hotel tariff rates will be advanced. 


Visitors to Paris staying at thes 


hotels will have the right to the free 


transportation of their baggage fron 


passes to the 


and to the station: 14 


exposition if they remain a week, or 


20 passes if they remain longer; cou 


pons entitling the holder to a redue 
tion upon purchases made in the large 
stores which will be specified; a day’s 
insur 


Paris; and an 


10,000 


earriage trip in 


ance policy of franes against 


accidents. 


S. C. Lister. 


One of the best known manufactut 


s in kngland is Samuel C, Lister, of 


Manninghai Bradford, therwise 


\l we | ‘ iat 
ASL WhO LAS JUST 


known : Lord 


having been 


ente reg) bus 


early life, and has been dis 


th vear, 

orn January 1, 1815. He 

pu prose 

nded universal ad 
it Comers 

eularls well 


SUCCESSOS 


and 


contested 





The Dyeing of Khaki Cloth. 


process for dyeing khaki is pat 


riving the good 


hromic 
though 
ulkalies, not sufficiently 
Hence the goods underg 


treatment with boraci 


dmmoniuim borate in a bath, or by pad 


ding and steaming The best process 


to pad on a solution consisting of 


nbout 5 oz. of boracic acid and 12 oz. 
of co per cent. solution of anmmonia to 
2 gals. of water. A steaming for about 


twenty minutes concludes the process, 





Nolde & 
mill 
cember, have ordered 267 of the Pax 
ton & O'Neill % 


and we 


Horst Co., Reading, Pa., 


whose was burned down in De 


Automatic Knitters, 


understand they intend to 


equip their new mill exclusively with 


them and imported full fashioned ma- 


chines. 


Exactitnde in work and exacti 


tude in thought are today absolutely 


necessary. 





Bl 


SINESS 


BUSINESS PROSPERITY 


take into 


well to 


Is 


normal condition of 


the early future than now 


cannot reasonably be 


XK pen 
a | 


the activity that we 


with increasit 


evel Ni i 


epression, | 


cours 


ana 


Lritain. Labor is 


industries, and 


anced an avel 


on 


cent 


1D Contributory 


ditions is the ipid increase 


ulat or the 


lon 


cConsuniptive 


tion from an 


in busi 


hess 
long delay In 


which had been close 


rtant ¢ 


An 
the 


y 
prosperity 


limits of econhomy 


ment entering into 
af® 


merenantile tirs has been the in 


‘renased receipts by tine vovernment 


from in 
till 


is in ex 


from customs duties and 


revenue TaXres, how 


rf 


ternal 


the income of the government 


expenditures, leaving a 


ot gold 


of its 


CeCSS 


large saccumulation in the 
treasury 
Although 


a lighter amount « 


the current started 


rf 


veal 


with new business 


than some expected, it may be well to 


State that the year started with larger 


is 


contracts ahead than ever before 


pecially does this apply to the woolen 


PROSPERITY 


410,000,000 as one day’s oft 


annual prod 
his 


company ha 


for, goods enoug 


running 


irket 
nm gene 
stantial 


those 


current a 
1897 


wool 


Che effect of the customs 


has had much to with this 


proved state of manufacturir 


as mm 


ay be noted in the comparatively 


small imports during 1898 and 1899. as 


compared with 1897. The value of im 


in 1897 


in 


ports of wool 


Inanuftactures 


amounted to $40,431,831, while 1898 


and 1899 the values. respectively, 


$15,207.738, and 
Woolen 


that 


amounted to only 
The 


made a 


$14,596,847. American 


Company has statement 
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its profits are now enormous, and that 


it is making, net, $5,000,000 a year, 
which is ten per cent. upon the value 
of its annual production. 

The cotton market is somewhat pe- 
culiar. Notwithstanding the disturbed 
political situation in England, the fam- 
ine in India, and the plague in the Ar- 
latter 


consumers of 


gentine Republic,—the two 


countries important 
Manchester goods,—the demand for 
the raw material among spinners is 


active. In consequence of this de- 


mand, taken in connection with 
the short supply which has developed, 
prices have reached the highest quo- 
tations in Europe for the season, thus 
far, with the sentiment in manufactur- 
ing circles towards a still further ad- 
vance. Considering the adverse fac- 
tors above noted, this condition must 
be looked upon as being at least singu- 
The 


prevailed 


unaccountable. 
that 
for cotton have been of much benefit 


lar, and almost 
excellent prices have 
to planters, enabling them to pay cash 
for their necessities; which prosperity 
will probably lead to a disposition to 
increase the area of cotton production 
and the purchase of more fertilizers 
next spring than was the case last 
spring. The cotton manufacturers of 
Great Britain do not seem to be taking 
into their calculations the fear of a 
prolongation of the war in South 
Africa. While alluding to the cotton 
industry of Great Britain, it may be 
said that this is noexceptionalinstance 
in the prosperous conditions that have 
prevailed throughout the British 
Kingdom during the last year, when 
there was an enormous consumption 
both of necessities and luxuries, due 
to the improved circumstances of the 
people. In the last six years, the pur- 
chases of foreign goods by Great Brit- 
ain have increased in value $400,000,000 
or nearly 20 per cent. In 1899, the 
value of imports of foreign products 
into Great Britain amounted to 
$2,425.000,000, while in 1893 the value 
was only $2,025,000,000. In all reason, 
it must be supposed that the South 
African war will have an adverse ef- 
fect upon the manufacturing and com- 


mercial interests of Great Britain, re- 


sulting in a stringency of money, with 
much uncertainty as to future pros- 
pects, hindering the people entering 
upon new enterprises or branching out 
in old ones. 

The cotton crop of the United States 
for the current season will, from pres- 
ent indications, be under, rather than 
The takings of 
cotton by both Northern and Southern 


over, 8,600,000 bales. 


spinners, are, up to the present time, 
about ten per cent. greater than was 
the case last year. 





TRUSTS. 


We use the word “trust” in its popu- 
lar acceptation, when referring to the 
different 
ments in the same industry into one 


combination of establish- 


corporation under a single manage- 
ment, 

The regulation of industrial combi- 
nations, has already become the sub- 
ject for congressional consideration, 
though in what legalized form it will 
appear is uncertain. The necessity of 


some national legislation concerning 


these large capitalizations of indus- 
tries is apparent to everyone. Whether 
it will require an amendment of the 
constitution to satisfactorily deal with 
these combinations, is not quite clear, 
but it would be strange if the consti- 
tution, as it now exists, could not be 
so construed as to permit of the neces- 
sary legislation for the regulation of 
these interests, especially if they 
should partake of an interstate char- 
acter. It is not expected that congress 
will take any drastic measures at pres- 
ent, but 


enact general 


tions of a moderate nature, enough to 


some regula- 
give to the federal courts a jurisdic- 
tion. A tax of one-tenth of one per 
cent. on the capital per year may be 
all that will be attempted, at present, 
not for revenue purposes so much as 
to give judicial authority to the fed- 
eral government, this tax 
would -probably yield an annual in- 
come of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

The year 1899 will be remembered 
in the financial history of the country 
for the number of industrial consolida- 
tions, as a new factor in business af- 


though 
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fairs. The total capitalization for 1899 


of these combinations is put at over 


five billion dollars, consisting chiefly 
of what is known as common stock, 
the larger portion of which is recog- 
nized as so much “water,” or capital 
based on earning capacity, rather than 
an actual investment of cash. Among 
the well known combinations may be 
mentioned the American Woolen Com- 
pany, with an authorized capital of 
$65,000,000, $40,000,000 of which con- 
sists of common stock; New England 
Cotton Yarn Company, with a capital 
of $11.500,000, and an issue of bonds 
to the extent of $5,700,000; United 
States Bobbin & Shuttle Company, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, more than 
one-half of which is The 
consolidation of the print cloth mills 
of Fall River, with a proposed capital 
of $40,000,000, 
pending, possibly, but it is doubtful if 
anything real will be 
The proposed consolidations of certain 


common. 


may be considered as 


accomplished. 


worsted mills under the 
names of the National Woolen Com- 
pany and the United States Worsted 
Company, with a capital of $50,000,000 
in the first instance, and $65,000,000 in 
the second instance, have been aban- 


woolen and 


doned. Some new companies, not con- 
solidations, 
the past year. 
est to our readers, may be mentioned 
the National Flax Fibre Company, 
with a capital of $5,000,000; Planters’ 
$15,000,000; 
Company, 


have been floated during 


Among them, of inter- 


Compress Company, and 


the Indo-Egyptian Press 
$15,000,000. 

Forty-six concerns in England have 
associated themselves under a limited 


organization known as The Calico 
Printers’ Association, with a share 


capital of $30,000,000, — 6,000,000 
shares at $5 each. 
these shares are now to be issued as 
ordinary and the 
will be issued hereafter either as five 
per cent. accumulative preferred 
shares, or as ordinary shares. Four 
per cent. perpetual first mortgage de- 
benture stock will be issued to the ex- 
tent of $16,000,000. About one-third of 
the debenture stock, and one-fourth of 
the ordinary shares will be issued to 


Five millions of 


shares, remainder 
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the owners of the properties in part 
payment of the purchase. 

That these combinations have 
worked in some instances, to the ben- 
efit of such concerns as have taken ad- 
vantage of this form of consolidation, 
is evidenced in the recent action of 
the J. & P. Coats Company, of Eng- 
land, in declaring a 40 per cent. annual 
dividend, including a bonus of ten per 
cent. This extraordinary dividend 
was made notwithstanding large ap- 
propriations had been devoted to the 
improvement of the manufacturing 
properties on a most lavish scale, and 
a large amount added to the reserve 
fund and to the depreciation account. 





OUR COMMERCE WITH 
ORIENT. 


THE 


Our commerce with China and the 
countries of Eastern Asia depends for 
its development what is 
known as “the open door” policy of 


upon now 
nations, or the removal of unequal re- 


strictions upon imports of merchan- 
dise into China and contiguous terri 
The 


any 


tory, 
United 
other nation in seeing that it stands on 
a parity with all others for the intro- 
duction of its merchandise into Asiatic 
ports for the consumption of the mil- 
lions of population that can be made 


through customs laws. 


States is as earnest as 


to become active purchasers. 
This matter has been taken up, as 
is well known, by the United States 


government, with European powers, 
especially Russia, Germany and 


France, with the object 


from them satisfactory assurances re- 


of securing 


garding an “open door” policy, of 


equal liberality 


may 


as that which they 
for themselves in their 
relations with China. 
been tenta- 


procure 
commercial 

These have 
tively given, and probably will be so 
formulated as to be thoroughly con- 


assurances 


sonant with our views of what should 
be. They might be of but temporary 
value to us, if the impression did not 
exist that we have, as a last resort, the 
power and disposition to sustain our 


pretentions by force. In this matter 
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we have the hearty co-operation of the 
English government, and, we are in- 
clined to think, of the German gov- 
ernment, because of the latter’s inter- 
est in the distribution of its manu- 
factures throughout the world, which 
can only be promoted upon a large 
scale by having foreign markets open- 
ed to them on the same plane of liber- 
ality as is extended to the most fa- 
vored nation. 

This “open door” policy that is be- 
ing urged by the United States will 
undoubtedly have a controlling inter- 
that 
may see fit to enact regarding the gov- 


est in the legislation Congress 


ernment of our Pacific dependencies, 
which is now being deliberated upon 
by various Congressional committees, 
with the purpose of ascertaining the 


legal limitations of the constitution 


covcerning such territory as comes 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but not entitled to the privi- 
full-fledged 


pression is that the majority of those 


leges of states. The im- 
who are studying into this matter will 
report to the effect that the constitu- 
tion. even now, permits of regulations 
by Congress according as expediency 
Should this be the view 
will un- 
hand; in 


door” 


may dictate. 
President 
free 


of Congress, the 
doubtedly be given a 
which case, the “open policy 
will be applied to all commercial in- 
tercourse with our recently acquired 
territory, the same as is urged upon 
others affecting China. 

The 


mercial 


importance of a proper com- 
China is one 
think, by 
all those who have looked into our in- 


dustrial 


with 
that is fully appreciated, we 


relation 


necessities, and the advan- 
tages that are to be gained by whole- 
laws for 


some promoting our export 


trade, especially for our manufac- 


tures. The future of China, in rela- 
tion to its commerce with foreign na- 
tions, to say hothing about its inter- 
nal commerce, may, in a limited meas- 
ure, be comprehended by an examina- 
tion of recently published maps show- 
ing the proposed construction of rail- 
from the 
seaports to the interior towns, where 


Ways and telegraph lines 
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a large population exists. These rail- 
ways will probably be built and in 
operation within the course of ten or 
fifteen years, and a vast development 
of trade will follow. 
There are now nearly thirty “treaty 
ports” 


consequently 


in China, located not only on 
the seacoast, but far in the interior. 
A large population is thus reached, 
which is sure to have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon American, as well as other 
Thirteen 
within the 


nations’ commerce. such 


ports have been opened 
last decade. 


The 
privileges to foreigners, in China, and 


most rapid development of 


the introduction of modern commer- 
cial methods, have taken place since 
the war between Japan and China, in 
1895. The victory of Japan was of im- 
world at 


mense importance to the 


large, through treaties, the 


opening, 


waters of the principal rivers and 


canals to citizens of all nations. 


Though these treaty rights had spe- 
cial reference to privileges granted to 
Japan, they were of immense advan- 
tage to us, as our treaties with China 
contain the phrase “the most favored 
nation,” which gives us all the bene- 
fits accruing to the former country. 
The 
China, according to modern methods, 
late 


manufacturing industry of 


has progressed quite rapidly in 
years, considering the prejudices that 
have existed for so many centuries 
against adopting anything that is for- 
eign. The treaty with Japan permit- 
ted the 
chinery for manufacturing 
that 


rapid progress in the 


introduction of foreign ma- 
purposes, 
there has been 


manufacturing 


with the result 
industries of China, especially in the 


line for the manufacture of cotton 
goods, steam filatures for reeling the 
silk from cocoons, electric railways, 


electric lights, telephones, and many 
other features tending to the develop- 
enterprises. 
that 


manufacturing 
There is no likelihood, however, 


ment of 


any increase in cotton manufacturing 
in China will curtail the demand for 
American fabrics, as it will be a long 
notwithstanding the reat 
labor, 


time, 


adeptness of Chinese before 
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anything will be attempted in the 
fabrication of fine goods. These latter 
cannot be made from the short and 
brashy cotton fibre that is native to 
China. If fine goods are made, the cotton 
will have to be obtained from foreign 
countries that raise a longer and finer 
staple. For the year 1899, the exports 
of cotton cloth to China from the Un- 
ited States amounted to 221,000,000 
yards, against 115,000,000 yards in 
1898, and 19,000,000 in 1890, 
an immense growth in our exports of 
such goods within the last ten years. 
There are nine cotton mills in Shang- 
hai, operating 300,000 and 
six cotton mills in the interior, operat- 
ing 90,000 spindles. These mills were 
in many instances projected with the 
idea of employing a much 
number of spindles, which will be in- 
troduced, probably, as business may 
warrant. The cost of the cotton mills, 
as nearly as we can figure it, averages 
about $20 per spindle. Dividends on 
these manufacturing enterprises have 
varied from 3% to 7 per cent. These 
results have been obtained with labor 
that is practically unskilled, very few 
trained hands being obtainable. It is 
stated, for instance, that three women 
the at the 
frame, which in England would be su- 
perintended by one operative. The 
managers, that the 
quality of labor is steadily improving, 


showing 


spindles, 


greater 


are required to do work 


however, report 
as naturally would be the case, and 
the supply is unlimited. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The next annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America will 
be held in Boston, April 24-26. The 
convention will receive municipal rec- 
ognition on the part of Boston, and 
preparations are already being made 
to give the members a hearty wel- 
A deep interest has been man- 
manu- 


come, 
convention by 
facturers throughout New England. 
It is intended to make it a specially 
New England affair, and not confine it 


ifested in this 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
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to the immediate location of the meet- 
ing. 

The association has now a member- 
ship of over one thousand, embracing 
many of the largest manufacturing 
concerns in all lines of industry in the 
United States. It was organized five 
years ago, with the special object of 
promoting and enlarging foreign trade 
for the manufactured products of this 
country. Its objects and its methods 
are wholly consistent with the protec- 
tion of American industries, in retain- 
them the market, 
which is looked upon as of the great- 
est importance. The customs tariff is 
regarded as a _ business problem, 
rather than as a matter of political 
capital, and the rates of duty on im- 
ported articles are viewed as a means 


ing for domestic 


for equalizing the cost of imported ar- 
ticles with those made in the United 
States. The tariff views of the Asso- 
ciation, therefore, are conservative, as 
well as protective. 

Among the leading aims of the as- 
sociation are the establishment of a 
department of commerce and industry 
by the national government; the im- 
provement of patent 
port of legislative 


laws; the sup- 
for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine; uniform freight 
different 
tions of the country; the advocacy of 


measures 


classification between sec- 
the Nicaraguan canal; the encourage- 
ment of the principle of commercial 
reciprocity as a means of promoting 
trade between nations; improvements 
of the consular service by the selec- 
tion of men for their fitness and merit, 
and their continuance in office during 
good behavior and efficiency; the es- 
tablishment of sample warehouses in 
different parts of the world; and other 
things of like character. 

Included in its membership may be 
the New Eng- 
land concerns in the textile industry: 
Salt’s Textile Manufacturing 
Willimantic Linen 
Cheney Brothers, United States Fin- 
isbing Company, New England Knit- 
ting Company, Berkshire Cotton Man- 
ufacturing Company, Hamilton Wool- 


mentioned following 
Com- 


pany, Company, 
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en Company, Ameriean Woolen Com- 
pany, Parkhill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Draper Company, Talbot Mills, 
Whittenton Manufacturing Company, 
Whitin Machine Works, and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works. 

At the last executive meeting of 
this association, the subject of foreign 
bills of lading was discussed, and ac- 
tion taken for the modification of bills 
of lading used by steamship compan- 
ies for eliminating 
the injustice done to shippers by the 
clauses which permit ship owners to 
deliver goods at foreign ports other 
than the ports of destination specified 
in the bills of lading, and exempts 
them from responsibility for acts of 
connecting lines in carrying goods to 
destination. 


in foreign trade, 


A very important action 
was taken by the executive board of 
the at last meeting, 
for the employment of legal counsel, 


association this 
to protect members against prejudice 
or injury from the operations of laws 
which unconstitutional, that 
pose burdens, or interfere with busi- 


are im 
ness in the conduct of interstate com- 
Should 
traceable 


member suffer 
to the opera- 
tions of such laws, they have a right 


to appeal to the association for legal 


merce. any 


from causes 


counsel. 

The 
the 
lishment 


taken 
the 


domestic parcels post 


association has also up 


matter of advocating estab- 
of a 
system, similar to those of England 
and Germany, as additional facilities 


for the transaction of business. 
WOOL. 


Helmuth Schwartze & Company, in 
their annual report on wool for 1899, 
express a decided opinion, considering 
all the circumstances of trade, as they 
have, and now, exist, that the pros- 
pects for the ensuing year are ex- 
tremely favorable for a continuation 
of the flourishing conditions affecting 
the woolen industry in the world at 
large. No fear seems to be felt that 
there will be any materially detri- 


mental effect upon the woolen trade 
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on account of warlike disturbances, 
or of the extreme cost of wool, espe- 
cially the fine grades. The prospects, 
rather, favor the ruling of present, if 
not higher, prices, not only because 
of the short supply of wool that ex- 
ists, but of the excellent demand that 
will prevail for it. The probabilities 
are that fashion will so change as to 
bring the coarse and medium wools 
more into use, as an economical neces- 
sity. 

The 
that were imported into Europe and 
the United 
highest on record, and would 
still higher but the large 
quantity of low crossbreds. The value 
of these imports for 1899 amounted to 
$138,330,000, as the value of 1,908,000 
against $124,850,000, as the 
value of 2,270,000 bales in 1895; that is, 
the total value of the colonial wools 
in 1899 was greatly in excess of that 
for 1895, notwithstanding the quantity 
was more than 16 per cent. less. 


total value of colonial wools 


States last year was the 
have 


been for 


bales, 


The cost of Port Philip wool, for in- 
stance, per pound, clean, is nearly as 
high as that quoted in the month of 
April, 1880, which will be remembered 
as a period of extreme prices for wool 
Within the last three there 
have been three periods of high prices 
for wool, namely, February, 1872, 
when Port Philip wool was selling on 


decades 


the basis of 86 cents, clean, in London; 
April, 1880, when it was selling at 74 
cents; and December, 1899, when it 
was selling at 67 cents. 

Merinos and the fine class of cross 
breds rose over 60 per cent. during the 
twelve months ending last December, 
and the coarser crossbreds from 35 to 
40 per cent. The high prices for fine 
wools may have the tendency of turn- 
ing more attention to merinos; but 


how much, it is difficult to say, so long 
as the present demand exists for the 
mutton of the crossbreds, which can 


be 80 easily provided present 
of transportation from the 
great sheep raising countries, as Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine Republic. 


To show the change in the charac- 


by 
means 
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ter of the wool supply, it may be not- 
ed that the proportion of crossbreds 
from the River Platt has risen from 
17.2 in 1889 to 45.6 per cent. in 1899,— 
to the relative disadvantage of merino 
wool. 

The consumption of mohair in Eng- 
land, last year, reached the unprece 
dented figure of 25,000,000 pounds. We 
note this, as being an item of possible 
interest to the growing tendency of 
devoting more attention to the angora 
goat husbandry in this country. 

The growth of the woolen industry 
in Great Britain is represented in the 
home consumption of wool, which 
amounted to over 500,000,000 pounds 
in 1899, against 350,000,000 pounds as 
the average of the 1881-85 period, and 
280,000,000 pounds as the average of 
the period of 1861-70. 

There was imported into England in 
1899, woolen rags, to be used as a wool 
substitute, to the amount of 72,554,000 
pounds, which took the place of so 
much clean wool. This would appar- 
ently give the consumption of shoddy 
in that country at about 150,000,000 
pounds, assuming the popular esti- 
mate that one-half of the consumption 
of woolen rags for shoddy in England 
is covered by imports. 


FOREIGN WOOL IMPORTS. 
We give, herewith, certain statis- 


tics relating to wool imports for 1899, 
compiled from those just published 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN WOOL, IN POUNDS. 





figures show. They also reveal the in- 
teresting fact that a large portion of 
our imports of merino, or first class, 
wool, was re-exported, owing to the 
better demand for it abroad than in 
this country, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellent trade that was had in the 
domestic wool markets most of last 
year. All of those exports of foreign 
wools have been taken from ware- 
house. The current year began with 
very little foreign wool in the country, 
nearly all of which was in warehouse. 





OUR IMPORTS FOR 1899. 


According to the official report of 
imports just issued by the govern- 
ment, the value of imports of merchan- 
dise into the United States for the cal- 
endar year 1899, amounted to $798,845,- 
571, upon which $224,077,131 were col- 
lected as duties. Nearly 44 per cent. 
of the value of the imports came in 
free of duty. Nearly 33% per cent. 
of the value of our imports consisted 
of articles in a crude condition, which 
entered into the various processes of 
domestic industry, and nearly 29 per 
cent. of articles of food. The value of 
our exports for the same period was 
$1,252,903,987, showing a great excess 
in value of exports over imports. 

We imported in 1899 over 62,000,000 
pounds of cotton, which exceeded the 
imports of any previous year, made 
up chiefly of cotton from Egypt. The 
demand for Egyptian cotton for me- 


For calendar year of 1899. 


First 








In warehouse Dec. 31. 1898.... 20,796,507 
Imported 12 mos, ending Dec. 31,99, | 18,200,046 
Exported 12 mos. ending Dec. 31,99, | 12,633,417 
Withdrawn from warehouse for 
domestic consumption .... 
Entered for immediate consumpt’n, 





In warehouse Dec. 31, 1899... 











Class, Second Class. 





Third Class. 











17,799 37,110,061 
6,798,806 80,864,722 
39,005,553 6,811,605 |—_-——-_ 117,974, 783 
207,478 560,981 
6,633 ,092 
5,187,188 80,303,791 
25,850,801 — — 5,484,666 '— —— 87,497,814 
13,154,752 1,326,989 30,476,969 





by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department, Washington. As will be 
noted, the consumption of foreign, 
first and second class wools was ex- 
ceedingly light, so far as these import 


dium fine yarn is steadily growing in 
this country. Heretofore, this demand 
has come from New England mills 
that spin Nos. 60 and above, but South- 
ern mills, in a few instances, are en- 
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tering the field in competition, as 


shown in the Clover Manufacturing 


Company, Clover, 8. C., which is now 
using Egyptian cotton exclusively, the 
first shipment to which mill was sent 
Inci 


Alexandria, via. Boston. 


state that 


from 


dentally, we may Hgyptian 


cotton comes to us in bales with a 


density of 40 to 45 pounds to the cubic 
month, in con 


foot. In our notes last 
nection with our annual report of new 
mill construction, we stated that five 


mills, with a spinning capacity of 36, 


OUU spindle s. were erected last year in 


the South for spinning fine yarn—one 
mill for combed yarn. This last mill 
is the one referred to above 

The imports of cotton cloth, mostly 


bleached or colored, for 1899, were un 


usually large, reaching a volume of 


60,212,473 square yards, at an average 
value of 13.20 cents per yard, or about 


18 cents with the duty added. 


As a measureof the consumption and 
production of our silk mills, it is noted 
that the imports for 1899 of raw silk, 


as reeled from the cocoon, amounted 


to nearly 12,000,000 pounds, against 


8,400,000 pounds in 1898, and 10,000,000 


pounds in 1897, at a greatly increased 


value per pound, for 1899, over the 


preceding years. Our silk im 


from Japan. 


two 


ports come chiefly 


It is becoming a recognized fact 
that the great increase in the con 
sumption of cotton by Southern mills 


will soon oblige them to look to other 


than their immediate neigh- 


borhood for a supply of the raw ma- 


sections 
terial. This is already realized in cer 
region, 
The 
Southern 


sections in the Piedmont 
North Carolina 


tor cotton by 


tain 
from to Georgia. 
demand the 
mills has so increased the price of the 
staple in the local markets that all of 
that have 


their favor 


the advantages of low cost 
heretofore existed. in 
against their Northern 
are practically wiped out; and in some 
be delivered at a 


competitors, 


instances cotton can 
Northern factory at a lower price than 
at a Southern factory, especially if the 
latter requires to draw its supply from 


a distant trade centre. If the South 
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Carolina mills, for’ instance, are 


obliged to go for their long stapled 


cotton to the Mississippi Valley, they 
will stand at a greater disadvantage 
concerning prices than Northern mills, 
grea@er freight rates 


becuuse of the 


of local transportation lines. 


New 


gone to work in 


The trustees of the Bedford 


Textile School have 
in their petition to the 
addi 


the Com 


the right way 


Massachusetts legislature for 


tional pecuniary aid from 


monwealth, by requiring the city of 
New Bedford to 


portion of the necessary 


furnish $7000 as its 


amount for 


the support of this school for the cu: 


rent year, provided the state will fur 


Dish $15,000. There is no plausible 


reason that can be advanced to the in 


telligence of legislators, why a city 
like New Bedford should not contrib 
ute material aid to the support of a 


school that is so closely identified with 


its industries, and which is of an ae 


knowledged benefit to the latter. W« 
have not the slightest doubt in our 
minds but that the legislature will 
grant the request of the trustees of 


this school. 


The Knit Underwear 


Association 


American 
have organized for the 
purpose of regulating prices of fleece 
considering all 
the 
least, tell us that they are fairly 
They look 


upon the undertaking, however, as be 


lined underwear, and, 


of the circumstances, officials, at 
well 


satisfied with their efforts. 


ing simply a sort of a start toward an 
believe will be ac 


the 


they 


object which 


within next year or 


the 


complished 


unless dissensions arise in 
the 
which, unfortunately, has shown itself, 


the 


two, 


ranks of members, evidence of 


in a measure, at some of meet 


ings. The association has undertaken 
a difficult problem for it to carry out 
successfully, in controlling the action 
of its members, to say nothing of 
those outside, when genuine competi 
tion sets in, in adjusting an equilibri 
um between the supply and demand. 
If the 


in the interest of two or three manu 


association is to be controlled 
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facturers, or if it should have this ap- 
pearance, even, it will fail in accom- 
plishing its end. Associations of this 
kind can govern general policies, but 
they have never been found of much 
benefit to their members for regulat- 
ing the course of trade in such mat 


ters as prices and supply. 


Heavy Weight Woolens and Worsteds. 


The present heavy-weight season 
has been one of the most peculiar in 
many years. During the months of 
November and December the rapid 
advances in wool set the entire pur- 
chasing market on the qui vive, and 
orders placed were large and numer 
ous. This was particularly true of 
overcoatings and the clothiers were in 
great haste to get in on any fabric 
shown, so that the manufacturers and 
selling agents had the entire market 
under their control and it was not un 
til the last week that the buyer awoke 
to the fact that many advances were 
inflated values, and has at last gotten 
over the feverish haste to buy goods. 

The overcoating market -and the 
suiting have been opening from day 
to day from the middle of November 
to the present time. As soon as a line 
was ready it was placed on the mar- 
ket and the selling has been contin- 
uous, and now that the buyers are 
playing a waiting game, many agents 
to secure orders have reduced their 
prices, and in face of the rapid ad- 
vance, this has had a particularly de- 
moralizing effect, and the buyers are 
waiting to see where this will stop, 
as these reductions have had a ten 
dency to make them very skeptical. 

One of the first lines of fancy goods 
to be shown was a cotton worsted one 
called “Dandy,” by Cooley, Turnbull 
& Co. This was 25 cents single width. 
Holmes & Meinhaed had two lines of 
cassimeres at 75 cents and $1.10. 

The American Woolen Co. opened 
the kersey, which was $1.17% a year 
ago, at $1.5714; the beaver which was 


- 


g 
97% cents at $1.25; and to provide for 
those who could not use as expensive 
a beaver, one at $1.15 was shown; 
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also a cheap kersey at $1.07%. The 
$1.55 kersey opened at $2.25. They 
also had a line of Oxford coatings 
which opened at $1.25, were advanced 
to $1.30, then to $1.37% and with 
drawn. The clays opened, 11 ounce 
at $1.20; 12 ounce, $1.25; 14 ounce, 
$1.40; 16 ounce, $1.57%; 18 ounce, 
$1.72%; 20 ounce, $1.87%; and a few 
days later were advanced five cents 
per yard, although the sale was not 
rapid, manufacturing clothiers buying 
conservatively of this fabric. The 
fancy back gray overcoating which 
was opened at $2.00 has had a large 
sale; they also showed the Sawyer 
fancy back coverts at $2.37%4. The 
“Ray” cassimeres were opened at 90 
cents and $1.15, the “Vassalboro” lines 
at $1.00, $1.12%, $1.25 and $1.37%. 
The “Anderson” cassimeres at $1.10, 
and an 18 ounce serge at $1.30; the 
same fabric was 90 cents last year. 
The Washington clay mixtures opened 
at $1.87% for 18 ounce, showing an 
advance of 62% cents over last year’s 
price, the 16 ounce grade being $1.75. 
To overcome, these big advances a 
cheaper grade was made and opened 
at $1.50 for 18 ounce, and $1.37% for 
16 ounce. The unfinished worsted 
made by this same mill a year ago 
and sold at 95 cents, was opened at 
$1.25 and a cheaper grade, which is 
new fabric, at $1.15. 


The Manton fancy worsteds made 


a 


with a wool back, opened at $1.62% 
and were advanced to $1.67% a few 
days after. 

The Wanskuck Company opened 
their 22 ounce suiting meltons at $1.50: 
the kersey which was formerly $1.25, 
at $1.5742; the former $2.25 kersey at 
$2.621%4; and also brought out new fab 
rics at $1.75, $2.12% and $2.25. The 
$1.25 kersey was opened at $1.621%4 
and a large line of Oxford overcoat- 
ings at $1.50 to $1.85 and $2.85. The 
standard clays also sold by this com- 
pany were $1.30 for 12 ounce, $1.45 for 
14 ounce, $1.60 for 16 ounce, $1.75 for 
18 ounce. 

Stevens, Sanford & Handy opened 
the Elmdale kerseys at $1.62% and ad- 
vanced to $1.75. 
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The Atlas coverts sold by H. W. T. 
Mali & Co. opened at $2.00 against 
$1.62% a year ago, and the Atlas cas- 
simeres were $1.20. 

Jacob Wendell & Co. showed an all- 
wool fancy back covert at $1.90 and a 
plain back one at $1.05. 

Whitman & opened the 
Great River at $1.35, an 
advance of 27% cents over last year’s 


Phelps 


cassimeres 


price. 

Bossut, Pere & Fils opened the Con- 
anicut cassimeres at $1.12, a line of 
cotton worsteds called the Wachusetts 
at $1.25 less 5 per cent., the Wallum 
$1.20, and the Aga- 
as against $2.25 a 


fancy worsteds at 
wams at $2.87, 
year ago. 

The Kessel department of H. Hahlo 
& Co. opened the Rona worsteds at 
$1.05, the Westfields at $1.37%, and an 
all-wool black thibet in 
place of 70 cents a year ago. They also 
had black and blue cheviots at 67% 
and 62% cents. 

Converse, Stanton & Co. opened the 
Bergen cassimeres at 87% cents and 
the Wood Rivers at $1.25. 

The Slater $1.25 kersey was opened 
at $1.62%. 

The fabrics by Dickey and 
sold last year at 80 cents, opened at 
$1.00; the Oakland fabric, made by 
the same firm, opened at 60 cents as 
against 50 cents a year ago. 

A line of cassimeres which has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention is one 
made by the Mills and 
sold at 75 cents and 90 cents for plain 
yarn effects and $1.00 for twists. 

The Clinton Woolen Mills of Clin- 
ton, Michigan, opened an attractive 
cassimere line at $1.12%, same grade 
92% cents a year ago, and a better 
grade at $1.37144, which was formerly 
$1.25, and a higher grade at $1.50, pre- 
vious price $1.40. 

The Campbell kerseys were opened 
at $2.00, and advanced to $2.25 less 5 
per cent. 

Swift River Silk Mill all-wool cassi- 
meres opened at $2.00, having been 
advanced from $1.65; the fancy cassi- 
mere line was $1.90 as against $1.62%. 

treeley, Cushman & Record had a 


at 85 cents, 


made 


Mississippi 
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line of Oxfords at 97% cents which 
sold very freely; they also showed 
worsteds at $1.40, $1.80 and $2.00. 

The Fortuna worsteds made 
Hetzel opened at $2.00. 

The Minerva worsteds shown by 
Holmes & Meinhard opened at $1.25 
The 
cassimeres sold by same firm opened 
at $1.15. 

E. T. 
worsteds, which were formerly $1.25, 
at $1.62%, 


by 


and some twist effects at $1.42%%. 


Steel & Co. opened their fancy 
and a line of all worsted 
goods at $2.00. 

The Springfield cassimeres opened 
at $1.25 to $1.50, and a new fabric was 
shown, so that these goods appear in 
a new role. 

The Blackington fancy worsteds 
opened at $1.67%, $1.87, and $2.05. 

Stevens, Sanford & Handy opened 
fancy worsteds at $1.75, $2.00, $2.12% 
and $2.25. 

Strong, Hewat & Co. had attractive 
lines of fancy cheviots at $1.25, 
$1.37%%, $1.50, $1.62% and $1.75, which 
lines had a match in those shown by 
Kernhardt & Allen at $1.25, $1.37%, 
$1.50 and $1.75. 

The fancy worsted line made by the 
Jamestown Worsted Company opened 
at $1.25. 

Tillotson’s fancy worsteds, which 
are without exception one of the best 
lines in the market, were opened at 
$2.67%, less 5 per cent., and $2.75, 
$2.87% and $3.25, all less 5 per cent. 

The Old made 
with worsted warps and wool filling, 
opened at $1.75. The Ferndales made 
by the manufacturer all 
worsted, opened at $2.35. 


Colony worsteds, 


same in 

Bacon & Co. had an all worsted line 
ealled Sterling, at $1.75. 

The sold by J. R. 
Keim & Co., opened the all worsted 
grade at $2.00, which was the price of 
all line sold by Jacob 
Wendell & Co., who also had the Nor- 
folk worsteds at $2.37%, $2.45 and 
$2.87%%. 

The Urbana Woolen Co. 
their cassimeres, 
carded, at $1.25. 


Shackamoxion, 


an worsted 


opened 
which were cotton 
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The Oregon City Mills cassimeres 
opened at $1.62%. 

As was previously said, the reduc- 
tion of prices ha’ put the buyers in a 
waiting mood; among these reductions 
may be noted that of the Pontoosuc 
Co., of a $1.25 cassimere to $1.12%. 


The Angora Goat. 


We have had so many inquiries con- 
cerning Angora goat husbandry, from 
all parts of the country, during the 
last year, that we have thought best 
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this apparent for the waste lands as 
are found in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. As an important factor in the 
solution of the difficulty involved in 
the reclamation of our more 
tainous districts, this goat bids fair 
to appreciably lessen the existing dif- 
ference 


mounh- 


between the values of our 
low lying, or level lands, and those, 
owing to their hilly and 
scrubby character, have heretofore 
been regarded as having scarcely any 
productive value. 

The accompanying illustrations are 


which, 


NEAR THE ANGORA RANCH OF H. T. FUCH, TIGER MILL, TEXAS, 
SEVEN MONTHS’ GROWTH OF MOHAIR. 


to give the latest authentic informa- 
tion on the subject, as gathered from 
the experience of those most success- 
ful in this line of industry. There is 
unquestionably a widespread inter- 
est, that late 
years, towards the raising of Angora 
goats for their hair and hide. From 
present this husbandry 
is destined to extend throughout all 


has been growing of 


appearances, 


parts of the country, and assume a 
magnitude similar in many 
to that in South Africa. Especially is 


respects 


worthy of study, as representing the 
natural habitat of the goat, and of the 
animal itself in its most approved 
form and condition. 

The Angora goat is a native of Asia 
Minor, being found in large numbers 
in the districts of Angora, Beypazac. 
yeredeh and Castambol, and althoug 
a few flocks exist in the adjacent dis- 
tricts, by far the best animals and 
purest breeds are said to be confined 
to these four localities, which are 
situated at an altitude varying from 
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2500 to 4500 feet above the level of the 
the 


lowest. 


highest, and 
The 


eminences 


Geredeh being 


the 


sea, 
Angora country 


sometimes rises to within 
the line of perpetual snow, and again 
sinks into valleys, 1000 to 1500 feet 
The soil of the hills is dry and 

the the 


tribes 


deep. 


chalky; climate is arid and 


herbage secant. Some roving 
are said to keep their flocks on pas 
ture all the year, driving them up the 
down 

The 


show a 


mountain side in summer and 


in the 


flocks of 


valleys during winter. 


some localities 


marked superiority, which is attri- 


buted by the natives to the fact that 
they are constantly kept on the hills 
side, where the atmos- 


and mountain 


nhere is and salubrious 
than on the lower levels, and where a 


afforded. 


rarer more 


wider range of exercise is 
These and other conditions are said to 
produce healthier animals, and a bet- 
ter kind of fleece. 

Although in appearance the goats of 
these districts are easily distinguished 
the the other, for all 
practical the of the 
fibre produced does not differ. They 
present two leading The 
white Angora, the only one which has 
to any extent into 
America, has a fleece that is called by 
the natives “flick.” It embraces two 
elements. The outside 
a long silky hair of silver whiteness, 
disposed in pendant spiral ringlets 
over the surface of the body. It is 
from five to twelve inches long, and 
often Next the 
skin is a small quantity of fine downy 


one from yet 


purposes value 


varieties. 


been imported 


covering is 


sweeps the ground. 


wool. Another variety of the Angora 


(wrongly named, however, as it is 
more properly the common Kurd goat) 
is distinguished by coarse hair of 
with an un- 
The 
of Asia Minor is very changeable and 
of heat cold 
In the 


varies 100 


darker and various hues, 


dereoat of downy wool. climate 


great extremes and are 


experienced, sumuner tein- 


perature from 70 to de- 


grees F.: and in winter as much as 


five to six degres below zero is some- 
times registered, but the Angora goat 
does not suffer from these extremes. 
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Since 1845 the Angora goat industry 
in the United States has grown to its 
present magnitude, and, like every- 
has had ob- 
In that year the 


sent to the Depart- 


thing else new, it many 


stacles to overcome. 
sultan of Turkey 
rent of who 
Dr. 


this po- 


Agriculture for a man 


understood the raising of cotton. 
filled 
two years and on returning 
State 


Davis of South Carolina 


sition for 


t his native brought with him 
nine head of Angoras and two thibets. 
Ile disposed of two pairs of these, one 
of them going to Dr. Amberly, Water- 
town, New York, to 
Colonel Peters of Colonel 
Peters was a civil engineer and a man 
of unusual ability. 
or fifty 


breeder, 


and the other 


Georgia. 


He was for forty 
stock 
his writing 
stated that none of his live stock fur- 


years a leading fine 


and in some of 
nished him as much pleasure or profit 
angoras. Colonel 


by crossing 


as his Peters ex- 


to 


cross 


these 
and in 1855 the 
looked so well that he sent to all ad- 
joining the 
mains importation. 
Later another importation 
from Turkey of three head, but these 
were 


perimented on 


common goats, 
States 
of the 
he made 


and bonghi re- 


Davis 


not satisfactory, as they 
and in competition at 
World’s Fair at New Orleans in 
Colonel the 
iority of California raised goats, and 
to get new blood bought four 
bucks of Mr. Bailey. Later he bought 
four bucks and twelve 
After some years Colonel Peters died 
and his herd has been scattered. 
Probably the first 
brought to California 1861, 
the herd; hut 
the first direct importation tothis State 
There 
were six head, and these were equally 
Butterfield 
FP. 
James Sar- 


were 
the 
1885 


gummy, 


Peters recognized 


super- 
more 


more does, 


Angora ever 
arrived in 
from Peters 


and came 


from Turkey arrived in 1867. 
between 
William 
The year 
gent and Dr. Flint got one pair from 


divided Thomas 


& Son, Landrum and C. 


Bailey. same 
this importation and Grey & Gilmore 
bought the remainder, so that all this 
lot came to California. 

later Thomas 
Butterfield & Son brought the Brown 


Two or three years 
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& Diehl importation from Ohio. 
In 1870 a 


Entyehides brought a 


Greek by the 
small importa 
tion to California, which were largels 
Shirland & 


In 1876 Hall & Harris made the last 


purchased Dy Gilmore. 
Angora. In 
May 24, 


1¥72, Mr. Harris’ report of this impo 


importation direet from 


ibe Pacitie Rural Press of 


tation and his expenses in Angora ai 
given at some length. Ar. Bailey had 
had goats from all of these importa 


tions, and, appreciating the need of 


name of 


raised in the southern sections on ac 
count of the milder climate. 

Che points of merit of a pure bred 
Apgorn goat sre a peat and tapering 


head, with fineness of horn. which, in 


a female, should be small, and 
male, inclining horizontally to 

the back, branching outwards. 
‘the carcass of the animal should have 
1 straight outline, so that if the head 
and tail were cut off, the body would 
resemble an oblong square. The hair 


should hang in a solid mass, and 
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new blood, imported two bucks from 
Africa in 1893. 


I'xperience has 


South 
that 
profitably 


proven 


goats 


will do well and can be 


raised ip any loeality where sheep 


thrive; but the best results have been 


obtained in the dryer, more elevated 


sections. The low foothill valleys of 


the Sierras of California, for winter, 


aud the high mountain ranges, for 


cannot be excelled in 


nart of the 


Summer, any 
world for excellence of 
pasturage and natural adaptability to 
the goat. All the territories are rais- 


ing cor ts, and grown goats do well in 


ail; but larger percentages of kids are 


should be abundant both at the chest 
and hind quarters, covering the legs, 
which are short, down to the hocks. 
The wool should surround the face, 
with a thick tuft in front of the horns 
falling over the forehead. The even- 
er the length and fineness of the bair 
on ail parts of the body, the better the 
animal 


The ears vary very mucl)) in 


size in different animals, being very 


small in some, and varying through 
il] the intermediate gradations up to 
a very large size, but the pure angvura 
is invariably “lop-eared.” 

This goat is of an active tempera 


nt, which prompts it to travel over 
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a great deal of ground in search of its 
food, and for this reason. while it 
does not in any way interfere with 
other stock, it does not like to be 
herded in the same flock. 
instance, are too slow in their move- 
ments to suit goats, which cover more 
ground in a day and are 
clined to herd in one bunch and less 
addicted to scattering. 
ceptions to this rule sometimes exist. 
Where a few goats are kept among 
sheep, not herded, the goats will often, 
for the sake of conypany, stay with the 


Sheep, for 


more in- 


However, ex- 


sheep. They are useful in this con- 


nection, as goats almost invariably 
come home at night, and sheep follow 
them in, thus often avoiding the duan- 
ger of having any of the ilock killed 
by dogs or wild animals at night. 

Many hear testimony to the excel- 
lency of the ineat of the Angora goat, 
and that it is not distinguishable from 
mutton of the same age and condition. 
The young wethers make the best of 
mutton; the meat is rich aud juicy, 
and free from the strong taste so coni- 
mon to the meat of native goats. 

In regard to the management of the 
Angora goat during the kidding sea- 
sons, W. G. Hughes, of Texas, writes 
that “the most marked difference in 
this respect, as compared with sheep, 
is that through the kidding season, 
when instead of allowing the newly 
born offspring to follow the dam, as is 
the case with sheep, the kids are kept 
back in the pen when the flock goes 
out in the morning. It is not until 
they are about two months old that it 
is safe to allow them to run freely 
with their mothers, as the latter cover 
too much ground for the strength of 
the kids. During the earlier weeks of 
the life of the youngsters they are of- 
ten allowed to go out of the fold after 
the fiock has gone off for the day. 
They will then content themselves 
with nibbling the and 
leaves within easy access of the pen, 
never leaving it to go any distance 
until their dams return at night. 
Where handled by experienced breed- 
ers 100 per cent. of kids are often 
raised to the number of breeding does. 


young grass 
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the few losses being made up by 
twins.” C. FP. Bailey writes that, “kids 
should not be allowed to come in 
Spring till grass is good and the 
weather warm. LBHighty to one hun- 
dred per cent of kids should be raised 
from all does two years old and over.” 

An indication of good breeding is to 
in the characteristics of the 
fleece. All high grade 

animals reveal their 
blood in the curl of the hair, not sim- 
ply in the wavy, crimpy appearance, 


be seen 
hair of the 
thoroughbred 


eommon to mohair, merino wool, ete., 
but in the regular spiral twist of the 
ringlet 
these peculiarities in the handling of 
Turkish and Cape fleeces and skins, 
and it is looked upon as a very relia- 
ble point. 

An important point for those about 
to engage in Angora sheep husbandry 
is to have a fair assurance that it will 
pay. 

4 cross is made in this country by 
breeding the thoroughbred buck and 
the native does, and by breeding back 
the crosses to the thoroughbreds. The 
fourth cross is hardly distinguishable 
from the thoroughbred. When 
fined in small, brushy pastures, they 
have been profitable in clearing the 
land. Some of the finest vineyard 
linds in California have been cleared 
by goats. A farmer in Eastern 
Oregon, who has for several years run 
a small flock of goats in a pasture 
with dairy cows, says the pasture now 
prodnces double the grass it did be- 
fore he purchased the goats. Lands 
forinerly producing nothing but brush 
and ferns are now covered with clover 
and bunch grass. 

Dr. Stanley of Iowa writes as fol- 
“Their value as_ brush-land 
clearers can hardly be estimated. ‘Co 
a person who has never seen the re- 
sults of the application of angoras to 
brush-land, a ride through my blue 
grass pastures is a revelation. Where 
three years ago the ground was dense- 
ly covered with an 


order. Dealers have marked 


con- 


lows: 


undergrowth of 
hazel, crab-tree, oak, blackberry and 
otber brush, it is now growing the 
finest blue grass. At present I have 
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over six hundred acres which have 
been reclaimed, and a conservative es- 
timate would be that the value of the 
land had thereby been enhanced at 
least ten dollars an acre.” 

Where there is an abundance of un- 
derbrnsh, the goats are in their ele- 
ment. The Angora is essentially a 
hrowser, and while it will thrive on 


grassy land, it feels much more at 


home among hills and scrub brush, 
and on such a character of range will 
attain its highest development. Where 
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year 1899 was a very prosperous one 
for goat breeders. Good prices for 
mohair have been obtained, and 
ready sales have been made for breed- 
ing stock. He states that his sales of 
breeding stock and mohair for last 
year amounted to about $17,000. 
(To be continued.) 





Yorkshire College. 
The excellent reputation of York- 
shire College, Leeds, England, is well 


known, not only in Europe, but in this 
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confined to a limited area they will 
effectually underbrush by 
keeping the leaves eaten off. They 
are sometimes kept with this object 
in view. Angora will live 
largely on the twigs and bark of sappy 
underbrush and the leaves of ever- 
greens in winter, and are rarely fed 
in the South at any time of year; but 
in more northern latitudes, where 
feeding and sheltering are necessary, 
such provision as is usually accorded 
to sheep will more than suffice to keep 
angora goats in the same condition 

C. P. Bailey, has written us that the 


destroy 


goats 


country, through its graduates, who 
have occupied in a number of conspic- 
uous instances positions of responsi 
bility in textile mills. The foundation 
of this college originated in a meeting 
held in Leeds, towards the close of the 
year 1869. In its early history it be 
came associated with the Worshipful 
Company of Cloth Workers of the City 
of London, by whose aid the textile 
industries department was established 
which afterwards undertook 
the sole responsibility of maintaining, 
with an annual contribution for this 
purpose, of $12,500. This department 


it soon 
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consists of Textile Industries (carding, 


combing, spinning, designing, weav- 
ing and cloth finishing); Dyeing (theo- 
retical, and practical); Art 
The 
fore- 


a cost 


research 
applied). 

the 
at 
arranged 


textile, general and 


buildings for instruction in 
going subjects were erected 
of about $300,000, especially 
and equipped for their object. 

A valuable adjunct to this college is 
a museum, which is equipped with 
models of looms and machinery, speci- 
mens of materials, fibres, yarns, and a 
rich of antique and mod- 
The 


have the privilege of studying the ob- 


assortment 


ern woven samples. students 
jects in the museum, which are classi- 
of 


advan- 


tied in a catalogue, with a view 


making them of educational 


tage. With the exception of the mu- 


South Kensington, it is the 
its kind in Great Britain, 


and in adding to the collection of speci- 


seum at 
only one of 
mens and compiling the library of pat- 
the main 


purpose is to foster a taste for artistic 


terns which it possesses, 
design and craftsmanship, and to fa- 
cilitate the study of weaving machin- 
ery and of the qualities of the various 
fibres and yarns used in the weaving 
industries. The importance of having 


in connection with a well equipped 


of this kind 
be underestimated. 


textile school a museum 
cannot 

The equipment of the weaving sheds 
of 


various kinds, besides ninety-one hand 


includes twenty-one power looms 


looms. Every loom is for 


weaving a different build and style of 
fabric, 


mounted 


with a view of affording 


as 


much scope as 


possible for diversity 


of pattern whether due to 


designing, 


weave or color Demonstrations are 


given to the students on the construc 
the 


also, on the different types of mechan 


tion and manipulation of looms; 


ism for the several motions in power 


loom weaving. Such experiments as 


would involye much loss of 
the 
performed on the hand looms, which 


are adapted in 


time, if 


earried out in power looms, are 


their construction to 


expeditious changes in designing and 


coloring. Experience has proved to 


the instructors that for teaching pur- 
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poses, where the weaving 


should be to illustrate some principle 


object in 


of fabric structure or designing, the 
hand loom, when suitably equipped, is 
the best adapted. 

According to the 1899-00 catalogue of 
Yorkshire that 
courses of study comprise both 
and The principal 
day course of study is that in which 


College, we note the 


day 
evening classes. 
certificates of proficiency in designing, 


manufacturing and spinning are 


but 


there are also special short courses of 


awarded, and covers three years, 


one or two years, for students who 
have already had a preliminary train- 
ing in other schools, or factories, anda 
teachers’ class is held on Saturdays. 
The study of any branch of designing 
or tuanufacturing may be pursued. 
Evening classes cover three or four 
held 


The subjects 


years’ and 
the 
dealt with are designing in all classes 
of plain and fabrics, 
mechanism, and textile coloring. 


study, are on four 


evenings in week. 
fancy weaving 
The 
system is similar to that practised in 
the day classes, only necessarily it can 
be neither so comprehensive nor elab 
orate. Though many successful stu 
dents have passed through the evening 
classes, yet on account of the limited 
time available, both for theoretical and 
practical studies, it is most 
that, 


course of training should be taken. 


desirable 
whenever possible, the day 

The buildings for the spinning class 
es have only just been completed, but 
it is anticipated that the ses 
1899-1900 they full 
The the 
equipment ‘of this department is to be 
to 


for 


during 


sion of will be in 


operation. main purpose in 
provide 
the 


materials 


apparatus and machinery 
the 
and 
the differ 
ent construction 
Whilst in the 


be. designed on such lines as to be 


accurate investigation of 


used in manufacturing, 
of the nature and effect of 
processes in yarn 


every sense work will 
as 
practical as that performed in the mill, 
it will be better systematized, and will 
comprise the keeping of exact records 
of the 


tests, 


data arrived at by scientific 


As a result of the experimental 
work, in the course of time the variety 
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of yarns available for designing will 
be enlarged on a uniform scheme of 
coloring. The primary use of the ma- 


chinery (which will afford facilities for 


treating wool and wool substitutes 
from the raw material to the spun 
thread, whether worsted or woolen), 


will be the manufacture of yarns for 
the weaving classes, but a subsidiary 
yet equally important purpose of the 
department will be the examination of 
the fibres, and the testing of the ma- 
terials and yarns, as well as the fab- 
rics produced from them. 

In order that 
may be adequately carried out, the de- 


these investigations 
partment will possess a well equipped 


conditioning research laboratory, as 
well as the necessary rooms for scour- 
ing, mixing, scribbling, carding, comb- 
ing, drawing, spinning, warping, and 
beaming machinery. The department 
will thus, in conjunction with those of 
dyeing, and not 


weaving finishing, 


only make it possible to teach experi- 
mentally as well as theoretically the 
art of cloth the 
material to fabric, 


manufacturing from 
the 


but provide for the systematic testing 


raw finished 
of materials in the different stages of 
manufacture. 

‘The influence of textile teaching at 
the college is readily seen as directly 
the 
dustries of England. 


benefiting weaving and other in 


The textile man- 
ufacturing industry of Leeds and vi- 


cinity has been almost entirely 


changed since the inauguration of the 
1875. Up to that date ‘Leeds 
was chiefly the centre for plain-cloth 


classes in 


weaving, whereas now fancy worsteds 


and woolens, dress and mantle cloths, 


as well as heavier makes of fabrics, 
are produced in its factories; and it is 
well known that the variety, fineness, 
and quality of these manufactures are 
constantly improving, and to this re- 
sult the teaching given at the college 
has contributed in no 
Such 


imparted tends to create a 


small measure. 


technical instruction as is here 


taste for 
high-class woven fabrics. 
fect time in 
the textile industries of New England 
and 
are located. 


Similar ef- 


will be seen in course of 


elsewhere, where textile 


schools 
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The dyeing department of the York- 
shire College is represented by a build- 
ing of considerable dimensions, and so 
comprehensive in character and equip- 
ment as practically to meet every re- 
quirement for the purpose of giving a 
complete theoretical and practical in- 
struction in the art of dyeing in all its 
The 
department is given by means of lec- 


branches. instruction in this 
tures and laboratory work, the latter 
being carried on in the experimental 
and practical 


dyehouses, and in the 


research laboratory. The lectures deal 
with the fundamental 
principles of dyeing, and 
the 
preliminary to 


elements and 
include such 
subjects as textile 


fibres, opera- 


tions dyeing, water, 
mordants, machinery, theories of dye 
natural and artificial 


matters, their methods of application, 


ing, coloring 
etc. The lectures are fully illustrated 
by means of experiments, diagrams, 
dyed patterns, and specimens of dye- 
stuffs, also with lantern slides of ma- 
chinery, ete., capable of being exhib- 
ited even in broad daylight by means 
of an lantern. The 
books of the students are periodically 


are-light note 
examined, and marks are awarded for 
them in the 
The experimental open 
daily, and students work at times con- 


terminal examinations. 


dyehouse is 


venient to themselves for periods vary- 
ing from six hours to thirty-six hours 
per week. Each student inde- 
working-place, 


apparatus, dye-vessels, etc., 


works 
pendently, having a 
under his 
the 


definite 


own control. During 


study a 


earlier 
period of course of 
work is pursued, but later on a student 
may devote himself more particularly 
to the special branch of dyeing which 
he inten The 


work consists in carrying out an ex- 


s eventually to follow 


tended and systematic series of dyeing 
experiments on a small scale, the 


ject of which is to determine the dye- 


ob- 


ing properties of all the various color- 


ing matters employed in practice, as 


well as of new dyestuffs almost daily 


introduced. The whole course of 
work is indeed arranged with the view 
of determining the best method of 


applying each coloring matter to a 


variety of textile materials. 
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In the course of instruction in dye- 
ing, not only is the behavior in the 
dyebath of each coloring matter inves- 
tigated, but notes of the results ob- 
tained are made by the students dur- 
ing the progress of the work. Fur- 
ther, each student enters in his own 
book all the patterns received, to- 
gether with notes of the 
employed, results of 
experiment. 

In the experimental and 


materials 
and the 2ach 
practical 
dyehouses the students are taught the 
art of dyeing; in the Clothworkers’ 
Research Laboratory, they are 
urged to study the science of dyeing. 


also 


The aim here is to assist in the work 
of gaining a fuller and truer knowl- 
edge of the fundamental and 
connected dyestuffs 
and dyeing, and so help to raise, as far 


laws 
principles with 
as possible, the whole tone and level 
of the dyeing trade, by infusing into 
it the traits of an exact science. 

The course of study in decorative 
design for textile fabrics is arranged 
under two schemes—one for those who 
decorative side of 
textile work their special study, and 


wish to make the 
the other for those students whe are 
taking the ordinary textile course. In 
the former case three days per week 
devoted to the art 
during at 


are department, 


least one, but, if possible, 
two sessions; while, in the latter case, 
one day per week is given to the study 
of art, generally during the first, sec- 
ond, and occasionally the third ses- 
course. In both 
that the 
technological and artistic sides of tex- 


student’s 
will be 


sions of a 
schemes it noticed 
tile work are carried on together, and 
the arranged that stu- 
dents are not only taught to make de- 
signs, but also to work them out prac- 
tically on the loom. 

The head of the department of tex- 
tile industries is Roberts Beaumont: 
that of dyeing,J. J. Hummell; that of 
art, F. Suddards. 


course is so 





New Cotton Baling Systems. 


The following systems of baling 
cottton are now before the public: 
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American Cotton Company (round- 
lap bale). 
Planters’ 
(round bale). 
Fordyce 
(round bale). 
American Cotton 
(metal-covered bale). 
Fuller Cotton Machine 
(round bale). 


Compress Company 


Round Bale Company 


Bale Company 


Company 





Electric Stop Motion Drawing Frame. 
W. G. McKerrow & Co., Agents. 


The 
manufacture of cotton yarn is one of 


operation of drawing in the 


the most important processes in the 
whole line of cotton 
More thought 
taken place concerning the effect and 


manufacturing. 
and discussion have 
usefulness of this process than that of 
any other in a cotton mill. Improve- 
ments are being constantly made in 
drawing-frames, but nearly all of them 
are necessarily those relating to details 
rather than to the general principle 
upon which the machine is constructed 
and the uses to which it is put. 

In this article we desire to call atten- 
tion to the electric stop motion draw- 
ing frame made by Tweedales & 
Smalley, of Castleton, Eng., represent- 
ed in the United States by H. G. Me- 
Kerrow & Co., 31 State Street, Boston. 
These frames, wherever they have 
been placed in mills, have made an ex- 
cellent record for themselves, for good 
efficiency. The ac 
companying illustration gives a view 
of the frame at the front side. A 


construction and 
fea- 
ture of this machine which is regarded 
us being quite novel, is in the brackets 
for carrying the roller stands, calender 
rollers, back plate, and feed-roller 
bearings, all of which are cast in one 
piece. The seatings for the front roller 
bracket and the calender roller bearing 
are in each bracket milled out by ma- 
chine simultaneously, so that the dis- 
tance between the centres of these is 
always permanently fixed in place by 
into a and milled 
transversely in the main supporting 
The upper face of the latter 


being let groove 
bracket. 
is milled longitudinally at the edges, 
and the remaining three brackets, for 





DRAWING 


the second, third and fourth lines of 
rollers, are milled out underneath to 
leave two feet, which rest upon the 
milled edges of the main bracket. In 
this way the alignment of the roller 
brackets is preserved, 
whilst at the same time they can be 
readily and easily moved transversely 
of the rollers to allow the position of 
the latter to be altered for the different 
lengths of staple of the cotton. More- 
over, the roller brackets being milled 


accurately 
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The loose pulley is mounted on a boss 
formed on the inside of the outer bear- 
ing bracket, and adequate provision is 
made for its lubrication. The fast pul- 
ley is fixed to the front roller shaft, 
and is compounded with a small pinion 
which communicates the motion to the 
shafts di- 
rectly from the fast pulley by the in- 
The 
teeth of the pinion referred to corre- 


coiler and calender roller 
tervention of a train of wheels. 


spond in number to the number of six- 
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to standard gauges are readily inter- 
changeable, so that they may be easily 
replaced by others if the rollers them- 
selves are changed for those of larger 
size or become broken during use. 
The use of combined sustaining brack- 
ets for the various rollers is regarded 
as a very valuable feature for the fix- 
ing or setting of the various parts. 

By reference to the illustration it will 
be seen that the fast and loose pulleys 
two bearings. 


are arranged between 


OE ea 


teenths of an inch in the diameter of 
the front roller, the idea being to estab- 
lish a uniform velocity ratio between 
the front roller and the calender and 
coiler shafts, an arrangement which is 
well worth the serious attention of cot- 
ton spinners. The pinion gears with a 
change wheel of a large size, so that a 
small increase or decrease in the velo- 
city of the driven parts can be made to 
suit the sliver being drawn, no matter 
arranged for 


what its weight. are 
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equalizing the tension. By changing 
this wheel the speed of the calender 
rollers and coiler is altered equally, so 
that the velocity ratio between these 
two parts is always the same. This 
practically means that there is no 
stretching of the sliver or kinking up 
of it during the coiling, and that by 
the arrangement of the drive all tor- 
sion is taken off the front roller. 

Another arrangement is that of the 
coiler shaft. This is placed above the 
top of the can and immediately under- 
neath the front plate at the front side 
of the roller beam. The bevel pinions 
drive the coiler bevel wheels, which 
are compounded with the coiler plate 
pinions. The bevels are immediately 
below the shaft, and each of them is 
formed with a shank which fits into a 
socket of the self-lubricating type, in 
which all the oil is confined to the 
bearing. A small hole bored through 
the centre of the shank admits of oil 
being introduced to the bearing, so 
that the wheel-shank is practically 
running in an oil bath, reducing the 
wear of the bearing. 





Estimating the Cost of Woolen Goods. 


(Continued from January. 

In the January issue we gave the 
outline of a method of cost calcula- 
tion on woolen goods. Before consid- 
ering the estimating of the cost of in- 
dividual fabrics, we wish to call the 
reader’s attention to the statement 
No. 1, in which the production taken 
from the monthly report on page 78 
of the January issue is reduced to its 
equivalent yardage. This yardage 
having the constant number of picks 
which has been previously fixed upon 
as a measure of production, 50 picks 
is here taken for this purpose. The 
monthly production was 74,250 yards, 
86 inches wide. As these goods are 
woven two widths in the looms, the 
actual yardage woven was one-half of 
this amount, or 37,125 yards, 36 picks 
per inch. Assuming these looms to 
have been operated with the same ef- 
ficiency, a cloth having 50 picks per 
inch instead of 36, a proportionately 
less yardage would result. A simple 
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calculation giving 26,730 yards of 50 
pick goods has this equivalent. As 
stated in the former article, this re- 
duction of the product to a constant 
equivalent is made for the purpose of 
having a standard measure of each 
product by which to calculate the av- 
erage cost per yard of the so-called 
fixed charges and to better compare 
the product of different months; in 
other words, one yard of goods con- 
taining 50 picks per inch is taken as 
the yard stick by which we measure 
the work of the mill and determine 
the efficiency of its operation. 

Two important items of cost do not 
appear in our statement, viz., inter- 
est and depreciation of real estate and 
machinery. They have been omitted 
because they vary so widely among 
different mills, but care should be 
taken to allow for these charges in es- 
timating the cost of goods, although 
they do not appear in the statements 
illustrating our methods of calcula- 
tion. 

Not all of the items grouped under 
the head of fixed charges are, strictly 
speaking, fixed. They might more 
properly be termed general charges 
and fairly be treated as a charge on 
every yard of goods produced. For in- 
stance, a mill may be making both 
woolen and worsted goods, buying 
raw stock for the former and worsted 
yarns for the latter. Such charges as 
wool sorting, scouring, carding and 
spinning belong exclusively to the 
woolen goods. The expense of office, 
repairs, fuel, insurance, taxes, inter- 
est, etc., should, however, be charged 
to both woolen and worsted. 

Now we come to the estimating of 
cost of separate fabrics. The estimate 
sheet here given, together with that 
on page 78 of the preceding article, 
will, we think, illustrate this part of 
the subject. 

In concluding this article we wish 
to add the claim is not made that this 
particular method is the best that can 
be adopted. It has, however, been 
used with satisfactory results in a 
mill making kerseys, friezes, fancy 
cassimeres, fancy cheviots, fancy 
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worsteds and piece dyed woolen and 
worsted serges, 


As said before, it is for the interest 
of the trade in general and each man- 
ufacturer in particular that each man- 
ing too many fabrics in process at one ufacturer should know the cost of his 
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time. This condition seems to some 
extent a necessary evil, and under it 
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product per yard that demoralizing 
prices may be avoided. 


the question of cost estimate necessar- 


ily becomes very intricate, 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


American Cotten Spinning Machinery. 
ARTICLE XIII. 


CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 


(Copyright.) 

The production of the card is gov- 
erned by weight of the sliver per yard 
and the revolutions of the doffer per 
minute. Although the doffer is not 
the actual delivery roll, it is consid- 
ered in the calculations. To have this 
fully understood, diagrams, showing 
the gearing of four of the leading 
makes of revolving flat cards, are 
shown in Figures 88, 89, 90 and 91. 
The gearing of all is very similar, 

T= DOFFER CHANGE GEAR 20 TO 39 TTH 


21 47 44 190 ; CLEA 
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gation, reduces the weight of the 
sliver somewhat from what it 
weighed at the doffer so that, as the 
calender rolls in the coiler are the 
actual delivery rolls, the length deliv- 
ered by them, at each revolution of 
the doffer, should be considered in 
figuring the production. These rolls 
are 24% inches in diameter and make 
13.22 revolutions to one of the doffer. 
This gives a delivery of 88.25 inches 
for revolution instead of 77.75 
inches, as when taking the actual cir- 


each 


cumference of the doffer. 

Rule 1. To find the production of 
the card: Multiply together, the revo- 
lutions of the doffer per minute, the 
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FIG. 88. 
so that whatever calculations are 
made upon one, may be very easily 
another. 
from 


followed through 
These calculations 
the gearing shown in Figure 91. 

The doffer is 24% inches in diameter 
on the face of the clothing, therefore 
each revolution that it makes would 
deliver a length of sliver equal to its 
circumference, which is 77.75 inches. 
But after leaving the doffer, the sliver 
passes between the calender rolls on 
the card and then between the calen- 
der rolls in the coiler box, where in 
each case it is subjected to a slight 
draft. This additional draft, or elon- 


upon 


are figured 
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THE SACO & PETTEE CARDING MACHINE. 


number of inches delivered at each 
revolution, the of the 
per yard and the number of minutes 
run per day. Divide the product by 
7000 (the number of grains in 
pound) multiplied by 36 (inches per 
yard.) 


weight sliver 


one 


Example: Speed of doffer 13 R. P. 
M.; inches delivered at each revolu- 
tion 88.25; weight of sliver 60 grains 
per yard; time run per day 600 min- 
utes (10 hours). (13 < 88.25 xk 60 X 
600) + (7000 x 36) = 41,301,000 + 
252,000 = 163.89 pounds. 

In this example, the time run per 
day is given as 600 minutes, or 10 
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hours, no allowance having been made 
for the time lost in stripping 
cleaning, which under ordinary 
cumstances amounts to 
cent. 

Rule 2. To find the factor for the 
production of the card in 10 
Proceed as in rule 1 
revolutions of the 
weight of the sliver. 

Example: (88.25 600) 
36) 52,950 + 252,000 
factor. 

Rule 3. To find the production by 
the factor: Multiply the factor by 
the revolutions of the doffer and the 
weight of the sliver. 


and 
cir- 
per 


Pa 


about 5 


hours: 
, except omit the 
doffer and the 
+ (7000 x 
21,011 
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rule 4 but omit the doffer change 


gear. 

Example: (165 xX 18 xX 6 X 20) + 
(7 X 12 K 40 XK 192) = 356,400 + 
645,120 — .552 factor. 

Rule 6. To find the speed of the 
doffer: Multiply the factor by the 


number of teeth in the doffer change 
gear. 


Example: Doffer change gear 30 
teeth. .552 & 30 — 16.56 R. P. M. 


Rule 7. To find the number of 
teeth in the doffer change gear that 
will give the required revolutions of 
the doffer: Divide the required revo- 
lutions by the factor. 


Example: Speed of doffer required 
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Example: 
M.; 
yard. 
pounds. 

Rule 4. To find the speed of the 
doffer: Multiply together the driv- 
ing gears and the revolutions of the 
cylinder, and divide their product by 
the product of the driven gears mul- 
tiplied together. The driving gears 
are D*, Z, T (change gear) and V'. 
The driven gears are B, 8S’, P* and Q. 

Example: Speed of cylinder 165 
R. P. M.; doffer change gear (T) 30 
teeth. (165 x 18 X 6 X 30 X 20) + 
(7 X 12 X 40 X 192) = 10,692,000 ~ 
645,120 = 16.57 R. P. M. 

Rule 5. To find the factor for the 
speed of the doffer: 


Speed of doffer 13 R. P. 
weight of sliver 60 grains 
21011 xX 13 X 60 


per 
163.89 


Proceed as in 





FIG. 88. THE MASON CARDING MACHINE. 
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16.56 R. 
teeth. 

In rule 5, the factor for the speed 
of the doffer is figured with the cyl- 
inder at 165 R. P. M., but as the cyl- 
inder is often run at other speeds, it 
is convenient to have a factor which 
can be used with the cylinder at any 
speed. 

Rule 8. To find the factor for the 
speed of the doffer with the cylinder 
at any speed: Multiply together the 
driven gears and divide their prod- 
uct by the productof the driving gears 
multiplied together, omitting the dof- 
fer change gear. 

Bxample: (7 X 12 X 40 X 192) + 
(18 X 6 X 20) = 645,120 + 2160 = 
298.66 factor. 


Pp. M. 16.56 + 
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Rule 9. To find 
doffer: Multiply the 
the cylinder by the 


the speed of the 
revolutions of 
number of teeth 
in the doffer change gear, and divide 
the product by the factor. 

Speed of cylinder 165 R. 
gear 30 teeth. 
16.57 R. P. M. 


find the 


Example: 
P. M.; doffer 
(165 x 30) 

Rule 10. To 
teeth in the 


change 
298.66 

number of 
doffer change gear, when 
the cylinder and doffer 
Multiply the 


the speed of 
are given: factor by 


the revolutions of the doffer and di 


vide the product by the revolutions 
of the cylinder. 
Speed of cylinder 165 


doffer 16.57 R. P. 


Example: 


R. P. M.; speed of 











FIG. 90. 


M (298.66 x 16.57) + 165 29.99 
teeth 
Rule 11. To 


between the 


find the draft of the 
feed roll 


coiler box: 


and the 
M ul 


gears and 


eard, 
calender rolls in the 
driving 


tiply together the 


the diameter of the coiler calender 


roll and divide their product by the 
product of the driven gears multi- 
together with the 


roll, 


plied diameter of 
the feed 
ate gears. The driving gears are G’, 
L‘, Q, Y', V and N. 
(change gear 36 teeth), K’, O, 
and N’. jut as L* and K’; V 
and N and N’* are in 
may. be omitted in the calcula- 


omitting all intermedi- 
The driven gears 
are D 
R?, Q 
and Q’, 
they 


tion. 


pairs 


In order to avoid fractions, the 
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diameter of the feed roll, which is 2% 

inches, can be called 18 as there are 

18/8 inches and the diameter 
roll, 

2% inches, can be called 17. 

(120 x 192 < 31 X 17) = 


12,142,080 + 


in 2% 

of the coiler calender which is 
Example: 

(16: + 3B X38. X 1D. = 

129,600 93.68 draft. 

Rule 12 To find the draft factor: 


Proceed as in rule 11, but omit the 
draft change gear. 


(120 x 192 X 381 X 17) 
12,142,080 8100 


Example: 

(30 x 16 X 18) = 

1499.02 factor. 

Rule 13. To find the draft: Divide 
the factor by the number of teeth in 
the draft change gear. 


il 


vidt2 770u G334 
Vids “T10u dw) 

















THE WHITIN CARDING MACHINE, 


Example: Draft change gear 16 

teeth. 1499.02 — 16 = 93.68 draft. 
Rule 14. To find the 

draft 
Divide the factor by 


number of 
teeth in the when the 
draft 
the draft. 


gear, 
is given: 
Example: Draft of card 93.68. 
93.68 = 16 teeth. 

Rule 15. To find the draft of the 
card 


1499.02 
necessary to make a sliver of a 
certain weight from a lap of a given 
Multiply the weight of the 
picker lap in ounces per yard by 
(the number of 
and divide the product by the weight 


weight: 
37.5 
grains in one ounce) 
of the sliver in grains per yard that it 
is desired to make. 

Example: Picker lap 14 ounces per 
yard: weight of sliver to be. made 60 






















55 | 
grains per yard. (14 < 437.5) + 60 
102.08 draft. 

In the foregoing rule, no allowance 


has been made for the loss in weight 
in carding, due to fly and strippings, 
which amounts on an average to 
should be 
in figuring the draft. 


437.5 


about 5 per cent., which 
considered 
Example: (14 .95) + 60 
= 96.97 draft. 
Rule 16. To find the length in feet 
of fillet 


or doffer: 


necessary to cover a cylinder 
Multiply the 
length of the face of the doffer by its 
diameter and by 3.1416 and divide the 
product by the width of the fillet mul- 


tiplied by 12 inches. 


together 
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FIG, 91. 





Example: 
diameter 24 inches; 
wide. (41 X 24 
—= 171.74 feet. 
The following are the draft factors 
and factors for the speed of the dof 
for the 
838, 89 and 90. 


Doffer 41 inches 
fillet 1% inches 
xX 3.1416) (1% X 12) 


face; 


fer, cards shown in Figures 


Draft 
driving gears are B, 


Figure 88. factor: The 
KF, H, P and N. 
The driven gears are D (change gear), 
E,8S,M and L. E and F 


The feed roll is 24% inches in diameter 


are in pairs. 


and the coiler calender roll 2 inches 
in diameter. Their diameters may be 
called 9 and 8 respectively. (120 
190 X 23 X 21 X 8) + (21 X 17 X 18 

9) = 88,099,200 57,834 — 1523.31 
factor. 
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THE LOWELL CARDING MACHINE. 






Factor for the speed of the doffer 
with the cylinder at 165 R. P. M.: 
The driving gears are A, R and T 


change gear. The driven gears are C, 

Gand H. (165 x 18 x 4) + (7 X 18 
190) 11,880 23,940 — .4962 fac- 

tor. 

The driv- 

Pand N. The 


gear) E, 


Draft factor: 
ing gears are B, F. H, 
are D 
and L. E 


The feed roll is 2 7 


Figure 89. 


driven (change 


S, M 


gears 
and F are in pairs. 
16 inches in diam- 
eter or 39/16 and the coiler calender 
roll 1 11/16 
27/16. may be called 
39 and 27 respectively. (130 x 190 X 


29 < 24 X 27) + (28 X 15 X 18 X 39) 


inches in diameter or 


The diameters 
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= 464,162,400 294,840 = 1574.28 
factor. 
Factor for the speed of the doffer 


with the cylinder at 165 R. P. M.: 
The driving géars are A, R and T 


(change gear). The driven gears are 
C, Gand H. (165 * 18 x 4) = (7 
15 X 190) = 11,880 + 19,950 — .5954 


factor. 
Figure 90. Draft The driv- 
gears are S, E, M, C, J and V. 
The driven gears are D (change gear) 
PP; &. = EK and F, and V 
and R are in pairs. The diameter of 
the feed roll the 
roll may be called 9 and 8 respectively. 
(160 192 < 389 < 36 x 8) + (27 X 
38 XK 18 & 9) = 345,047,040 166,212 


~ 


2075.94 factor. 


factor: 
ing 


and R. 


and ecoiler calender 
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Factor for the speed of the doffer 
with the cylinder at 165 R. P. M. 
The driving are N, L and T 
The driven gears are 
The 


inches, 


gears 
(change gear). 
B, G and M. 
which is 4% 


diameter of L, 
can be called 17 
and the diameter of G, which is 15% 
(165 x 18 & 
192) = 50,490 + 83,- 


inches, can be called 62. 
17) + 
328 = .6059 factor. 


(7 X 62 X 
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Fig. 10 


—The 
calico printer 
in processes that are well or ill done, 


the the 
ure severally occupied 


bleacher, dyer and 


according as they do or do not con- 


form to chemical laws. 


—The 


ceases. 


education of man never 
As the great majority of men 
must be educated and trained to earn 
their daily bread, educated labor he- 


comes a necessity to our well being. 
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Types of Woven_Fabrics. 


THEIR CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES, CON- 
STRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE. 
ARTICLE III. 


HARRY NISBET. 


(Copyright.) 
Fabrics. (Continued): In 
addition to binding both the figure and 


Brocade 


ground portions of a brocade design 
fur the purpose of preventing too long 
floats of Warp and weit, it is essential 
to properly check all parts where warp 
and weft contiguous, as when 
warp figure abuts against weft ground, 


or vice-versa, and 


are 


when figure 


abuts against weft figure. 


warp 


The object of checking is to preveut 
picks of weft from sliding into warp. 
where a weft margin lies horizontally 
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against a warp margin, und to prevent 
ends of warp from sliding into weft, 
where a& warp margin lies vertically 
against a weft margin; 
euds and picks would slide out of their 
proper place, and cause those plac es to 
have a ragged appearance, 
spoiling the design. This tendency of 
threads to slide arises, so far as weft 
ix affected, from a warp-end extending 
beyond its fellows and 

or more picks 


otherwise, 


thereby 


encroaching 


upon one whicb are 


thereby free to slide underneath the 
warp-end, and assume a wavy appear- 
alice. In like manner, ends slide inte 
weft from a similar cause. To prevent 
this evil it is only necessary to bind 
down encroaching threads by putting 
extra binding points upon them where 
required. This will be better under- 
stood by reference to Figs. 9 to lla. 
Fig 9 is a portion of a design with the 
margins of ground and figure un- 
checked. Fig. 9a illustrates the effect 
that would obtain in cloth. Ends from 
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figure slide underneath encroaching 
picks, and picks from ground slide un- 
derneath thereby 
imparting to the places affected a very 
straggling appearance. By the simple 
expedient of binding the design in the 
manner shown in Fig. 10. where addi- 
tioual binding points X are made, a 


encroaching ends, 


much smarter appearance is imparted 
to the fahric by keeping all threads 
straight and in their proper place as 
seen in Fig. 19a. Of course, the em- 


ployment of such additional binding 
poits is in itself frequently an objec- 
t:onable sometimes 
impair the appearance of a design by 
over-binding; still, of the two evils, it 
is perhaps the least objectionable, and 
the safest one to adopt. 

Ry exercising a little ingenuity in 
the selection and arrangement of bind 
ing weaves, a designer nay frequently 
avold the checking in 
many parts of a design, by causing the 
weaves of figure and ground to check 


feature, as they 


necessity of 
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exch other. This is more easily ac 
complished whcre the margins of fig- 
ure and ground sre perfectly horizon 
tal and vertical as in designs of a geo 
mctrical character, than in designs oi 
a foliated character where only short 
lengths of 


yarn are exposed at the 


margins. A good plan to adopt in 


vith 
that are all on 


bindipg a design, when weaves 
sincle binding points 
the same “tab” are used, is to have 
the weave of the figure portion on the 
opposite “tal’’ to the weave of the 


ground portion; as, by this means, 
they will, in many places, accidentally 
check each other, and fewer additional 
binding pvints will be required. By 
Fig. § (Art. IT) 


mauy suck places will be seen. 


referring to designs 


Brocade fabrics in which (a) extra 
warp ends, and (b) extra picks of weft 
are employed for figuring purposes. 

Brocade 
additionally attractive hy 


fabrics may be rendered 
the employ- 
ment of extra warp-ends or of extra 
picks of weft. of a different color to 


the ordinary warp and weft. Such 


extra colored threads do not replace 
ordinary threads of the corresponding 
system, so as to form bands of color 
up or across the piece, but are wrought 
into the fabric as additional threads in 
such manner as is predetermined in 
the design. This extra material may 
either float loosely at the back of the 
fabric when not required on the face 


for figuring purposes, and be after- 
wards sheared off, or it may be inter- 
woven with the ground portion of the 
fabric. In the latter event, however, 


eure must be taken to select such 


cround weave as will enable the bind- 
iug points to be properly obscured, so 
as to prevent them showing through 
on the face side of the cloth. It is 
obvious, 


therefore, that a ground 


wenve of plain cloth would not an 


swer to such requirements, in conse 


quence of that weave exposing the 


threads on both sides of the cloth for 
the least possible interval, and thereby 
providing no cover for the binding 
points. 

The conventional group of foliage. 


Fig. 11, is a zood motif for a design in 
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which either extra warp or extra weft 


mut be effectively employed. Lhe two 


hunches of berries could be developed 


vith the extra material, and the re 


maining portions with the ordinary 


Warp and weft. A neutral weave of 
kind 


some should be used for the 


ground filling, so as to display both 


warp and weft figure with equal el- 
fevtiveness. 


Extra 
ends should be governed, by 


warp figuring’-—Extra warp 
prefer 
ence, by spare hooks in the same jac 
governs the ordi 


quard machine as 


nary warp. By this method, only on 
set of pattern cards is necessary, and 
less attention is required of the weaver 
than when an extra machine and set 
of cards are employed. 

Since extra warp-ends do not inte 
lace with weft with anything like th 
ordinary 


same frequency as do the 


warp-ends, their contraction during 
weaving is considerably less than that 
of the latter. They should, therefore, 
be wound upon a separate warp bean, 
when their delivery can be properly 
regulated. 

The development of a design for a 
brocade fabric in which extra warp 
ends are employed, is little different 
The 


designer must know the number and 


from that of an ordinary design. 


disposition of extra warp-ends at his 
command, if he is making a design to 
an existing tie-up; but if he creates a 
new tie-up, he muy dispose the extra 


warp-ends to suit bis requirements, 
and have the jacquard harness tied up 
accordingly. 

When preparing a design on point 
pauper, the portions of ficure to be de- 
veloped with the 


extra warp-ends 


should be painted in a different color 


from that representing the ordinary 
Also, if the extra ends are to 
them fioat 
back. a third color 


should be used to indicate the binding 


warp. 
be interwoven to prevent 
ing loosely at the 
points. Fig. 12 is a very simple exam- 
to demonstrate the 
It con 
sists of two square pyramids arranged 
4-end 
filling. 


ple that will serve 
development of such a design. 
alternately basket or 
The 


upon A 


nmatt-weave for ground 
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Centre Of each base is dé veloped with 


the extra warp-ends (represented by 


shaded squares) to form a diamond 


rounded by a weft figure 


Wists t 
This is sw 
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them into the fabrie at the 


hack. 


The design ats on 48 ends and 


picks, 


repe 


with 22 «xtra warp-ends—1! 


A 





hvcks yovtrmir Cidiunai 


Va 


























Fiu. 


(represented by blank squares); and 


the sides of the pyramid are developed 


with the ordinary warp (represented 


by black syuares). Round white dots 


indicate both warp-ends lifted to bind 


ware- tndd 


areal ——EEE 
ertia fquung hootts 
—T Tr 


























for each figure. Assuming the design 


means of a 400s jac- 


(408 


to be woven by 


hooks) with a 


384 


quard machine 


straight-through tie-up on hooks, 


the ard-cutter would repeat the 4d 
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sign eight times over on each pattern 
card, because 384 48 = 8. 
are 408 hooks in the machine, 
would leave 408 : = 24 

hooks, of which 11 
quired to operate the extra warp-ends, 
leaving 2 hooks for working selvage 


As there 
this 
spare 


22 are re- 


ends. If the 24 spare hooks are left on 
the 26-side of the machine, the tie-up 
will be as follows: 384 hooks (count- 
ing from the 1st hook in the 5ist bar 
on the 25-side of the machine) for ordi- 
nary extra 
warp-ends; and the last 2 hooks (on 


warp-ends; 22 hooks for 
the 26-side) for selvage ends; making : 
total of 408 hooks. 

Design Fig. 12 is set out for this tie 
up, and will be contained in it eight 
times. The extra warp-ends musi be 
indicated in the design at A 
they are 
eloth; and 
paint) where they must be lifted for 
binding purposes. Their order of lift- 
ing must then be transferred te the 
hooks B set apart for them. 
hooks C are working a plain weave. 

Harness threads from extra figuring 
hooks must pass through the comber- 


where 
required to appear in the 


also (in another color of 


Selvrge 


board behind the ordinary harness so 
that their will fall 
where the extra warp-ends will lie in 
cloth 


nuvvils exactly 


(To be continued, 


Roving Frames. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE, ROVING AND 
FINE FRAMES 


The success attending the working 
of Platt Bros. & Co.’s frames justifies 
us in calling attention to them in these 
columns. As the dis- 
posal is limited, we can only mention 


space at our 


a few of the leading features in con- 
nection with them. As will be seen 
from the illustration, they are fitted 
with the patent duplex cones, which 
give regular and accurate driving to 
the bottom cones, and, consequently, 
to the winding motion, thus insuring 
great 

wound 


and a 
They 


cone straps. 


regularity perfectly 


bobbir. also allow of 


narrow which it is 
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claimed, give a more accurate varia- 
tion in speed than with the usual sin- 
At the present 
time, when there is a growing tenden- 


gle wide cone strap. 


cy to adopt long machines, thus in- 


creasing the amount of power to be 


transmitted through the cone strap, 
the advantage in the adoption of the 
patent duplex cones becomes more evi 
dent. Again, if a cone strap breaks, 
the machine is kept running and the 
ends kept up by their use. 

An improved cone strap tightening 
apparatus tightens both straps at the 
same time. 

The differential 


spur wheels only, and, as they run in 


motion consists of 


the same direction as the pulley shaft, 


the wear and tear and friction are 


minimized, thus reducing the power 
required to drive the apparatus, and 
consequently increasing the efficiency 
of the motion and the durability of 
the various parts. 

To reduce to a minimum the irregu- 
larity in the winding due to the mo- 
tion of the lifting rail (in connection 
with the train of wheels between the 
winding motion and the bobbin shafts) 
the driving or pulley shaft is placed 
in the centre of the are described by 
the swing lever in the motion from 
top to bottom of the chase or lift. 

Only one wheel of large diameter is 
used in the swing lever, consequently 
the friction and wear in this part of 
the machine will be considerably re- 
duced. The pulley shafts are case- 
hardened from end to end, the pedes- 
tals are of cast iron, and the whole ar- 
rangement minimum 
amount of friction and Solid 
cast iron bed plates are used between 
the frame end and the first spring 
piece, having fitting beds, to which the 
reversing motion and other details are 
bolted. 
in every 
cones and the winding motion, instead 


works with a 


wear. 


Spur wheel gearing is used 

case between the bottom 
of an upright shaft with bevel wheels, 
and in connection with this system of 
spur wheel gearing, there is a conven- 
changing the 
The 


thoneh the 


jent arrangement for 
if required, at any time. 


well 


wheels 


whole is guarded, 
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guards are shown removed in the illus- 
tration. 
Automatic locking doors are 
vided at the back of the machine, be- 
tween the frame and the first 
spring piece, thus covering effectually 
the main gearing of the frames. This 
automatic Jocking apparatus is ap- 
plied to prevent the frame being set 
in motion 


pro- 


end 


until the doors are closed 
and fastened, and, once closed, and the 
strap having been put on the fast pul- 


ley, the doors cannot be opened again 
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tons of metal being dispensed with in 
mill. 

With the duplex traverse the pres- 
sure and draft and the wear of the 
top rolls are uniformly the same at 
every point of the traverse, thus in- 
suring a perfectly drawn yarn, reduc- 
ing to a minimum the rapid wear and 
the grooving and channeling of the 
top rollers, which cause crimped and 


a moderate sized 


broken fibre and roller licking and lap- 


ping, and relieving all the working 


parts of the machine. 























until the strap is moved on to the 
loose pulley and the machine is stop- 
ped, thus preventing the liability to 
accident from oiling and cleaning the 
machinery in motion, This apparatus 
adds greatly to the rigidity and firm- 
ness of the frames, minimizing the vi- 
bration caused by the train of wheels 
driving the top 
wear and tear of wheels, brackets and 
shafts, and reducing the risk of break- 
age to a minimum. 
Platt’s supply 
traverse bars, 


cones, lessening the 


also patent duplex 
which produce a 
even and superior yarn, with a third 


less weighting on the 


very 


rollers, many 





We understand that the demand for 
these frames has been so great that 
Messrs. Platt Bros, & Co. have recent- 
ly been obliged to considerably extend 
this department of their works. 

Not only have Platt’s frames been 
supplied to more than half the mills in 
the Oldham district, where there are 
13,000,000 spindles, but, 
list we 


over from a 


have before us, a very large 
number of’ the leading fine spinning 
mills in Bolton and district have put 
in these frames in recent years along 
with Platt’s other machinery. 

A glance at the share lists giving the 
market value of the shares and divi- 
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dends paid by mills fitted with Platt’s 
machinery will be instructive. 

Mr. E. A. Leigh, of Boston, Platt’s 
sole representative in this country, in- 
forms us that he has sold several hun- 
dreds of these frames during the last 
five years, and in every case they are 
giving the greatest satisfaction. 





A Great Invention. 


SPINNING IN THE AIR 

We have recently been 
with seeing in operation an invention 
for ring spinning, that apparently pos- 
sesses elements of wonderful possibil- 
ities for increasing the production of 
the ring frame for the spinning of 
cotton. The inventor of this beautiful 
piece of mechanism is Victor Belanger, 
who has exhibited in this device a re- 
markable mechanical ingenuity, yet 
without any practical experience in the 
spinning of cotton. ‘It is another in- 
stance of a highly valuable invention 
in the textile industry, of one totally 
unfamiliar with the routine practice of 
a mill. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
convey to a practical spinner a clear 
conception of the salient points in- 
volved in the invention. Figure 1 rep- 
resents a section of the ring spinning 
frame. Figure 2 represents the ring 
and traveler in operation. Figures 3 
and 4 show enlarged sections through 
the ring and illustrating the 
positions assumed by the ring when at 
rest and in operation, 
We also illustrate the peculiar form of 
the traveler. 

How far this invention will prove a 


privileged 


casing, 


respectively. 


success in ordinary mill op- 
there is no substantial evi- 


practical 
erations, 
dence to show, beyond what may be 
seen and conceived of in the mechani- 
eal laboratory, where it is certainly 
being operated with wonderful precis- 
ion, that 
remarkable stride in spinning has been 
invented. We are loath to express an 
opinion as to what the device can do 
attached to a room full of spinning 
operated by ordinary help, 


is almost convincing that a 


frames 
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such as is usually put upon such work. 
There are many factors to be consid- 
ered which are difficult to take ac- 
count of in an experimental shop. Un- 
doubtedly certain perfecting mechan- 
ism will have to be introduced, as will 
be suggested when the device is put 
under practical conditions such as are 
in ordinary mill ‘usage. This 
has been the history of all inventions, 
both great and small, and it is not 
likely that this will prove an excep- 
tion; still, as an invention, it excites 
admiration from those who witness it 
in operation. 

The leading feature of this inven- 
tion lies in the various means permit- 
ting the radial movement of the ring 
relative to the spindle. In the form 
which is now preferred, the ring is 
mounted within a casing,—on a fibre 
cushion resting on the rail,—as will be 
observed in figures 3 and 4, for limit- 
ing the movements of the ring in such 
manner that it is capable of radial 
and axial movement relative to the 
casing. It may be noted that its axial, 
or up and down movement, constitutes 
another important feature of the de- 
vice. It is found that in operation the 
ring is raised from its support by the 
tension of the yarn, and rotates with 
infrequent contact with the casing. In 
fact, it would seem that the ring, 
when rotated, is to all intents and pur- 
poses nominally free from engagement 
with 


found 


enclosing walls. In other 
the ring rises from its 
support, as seen in figure 4, it seeming- 
ly, if not actually, rotates in the air, 


any 


words, when 


an air cushion being formed between 
the ring and the casing. The revolu- 
tion of the ring is effected by the very 
slight friction of the traveler upon its 
inner rim, the point of contact with 
the traveler being at the bend of the 
latter, which will be noted in the illus- 
tration. 

Notwithstanding the great speed of 
the traveler, and also of the ring, there 

amount of heat 
after long contin- 
uous operation. For the 
time that we saw the spindles running 
at a speed of 12,000 and 16,000 to 


is no susceptible 


generated, even 


one hour’s 
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25,000 turns per minute, there was not 
the slightest evidence to the touch of 
any increase in the temperature of the 
metal. At this time the frame was 
running on No. 28 yarn, with the de- 
livery rolls going at a speed of 185 to 
225 turns a minute, without disturbing 
in the least the efficiency of the spin- 
The speed of 25,000 
turns 2 minute was simply to show 


ning movements. 


what can be done, but this speed is 
not recommended at present, though 
there is a possibility that it may be 
With a speed, 
however, of 16,000 turns per minute 


advised in the future. 


for the spindle, which is the speed 
recommended under existing condi- 
tions, there is as much smoothness of 
action as when the spindle is run- 
ning at 12,000 turns. The ballooning 


is no greater than is observed on or- 
frames, when the 
spindle is going at a velocity of 10,000 


dinary spinning 
turns. The yarn even does not touch 
the separator with the bobbin two- 
thirds full, being the condition under 
which we saw it run. Fig 2 gives a 
good idea of the amount of ballooning 
given to the yarn when the spindle 
is running at an extreme speed. We 
may say that the calculated speed of 
the delivery rolls on No. 28 yarn, with 
the spindle at ordinary speed, is 120 
revolutions. 

Up to the present time, the produc- 
tion of ring spinning machines has 
been limited by the inability of the 
drag, or traveler, to revolve in practi- 
cal operation, more than a certain 
speed (say 10,000 turns a minute), with- 
out the traveler being heated, caused 
by its friction against the ring. To 
obviate this difficulty is one of the val- 
uable points of this invention. It ac- 
complishes the reduction of the fric- 
tion, thereby permitting a more rapid 
revolution of the traveler and permits 
the spindle to be driven at an exceed- 
ingly high rate of speed, which recent 
improvements in it have made possible. 

In order to prevent the breakage of 
the yarn, in overcoming the inertia of 
the ring when starting the spindle, the 
ring has been constructed with a race 
to receive it, so that when the spindle 
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first begins to rotate, the traveler 
moves around the ring, which remains 
quiescent; but, as the speed increases, 
the friction of the traveler with the 
ring is sufficient to cause the latter to 
revolve slowly at first, and then with 
increasing speed, until it seems to re- 
volve in unison with the traveler. 

Although we did not see the inven- 
tion on fine yarns, we are fairly well 
convinced that it is as capable of spin- 
hing the higher, as the lower numbers. 
In fact, we should expect better re- 
sults, if anything, on No. 40 to 50 
yarns, than on No. 28. 





Weft-Supplying Mechanism. 


There have been a number of in- 


ventions for the supplying of filling 
automatically, many of 
which will never get beyond the ex- 
The practicability 
of these devices for mill use, in the 


to looms, 


perimental room. 


majority of instances. is yet to be de- 
termined. In alluding to this fact, in 
an article on this subject that ap- 
peared in our December issue, we, of 
course, did not, and could not, allude 
to the beautifully adjusted mechanism 
that is applied to the Northrop loom, 
which is so well known as the manu 
facture of the Draper Company, Hope- 
dale, Mass., and which is coming so 
rapidly into use in cotton mills. The 
weft-supplying mechanism as attached 
to the Northrop leom is one of the most 
wonderful inventions of the present 
century. Over 36,000 of these looms, 
with automatic 
other mechanism, are now in opera 


weft-supplying and 


tion, and the demand for them is so 
great that the Draper Company are 
about to double their plant for their 
manufacture. 





—Given the certainty that most of 
ns must work with our hands, ob- 
viously a trade is best learned by ap- 
prenticeship in the technical school. 


—It will be interesting to note the 
effect of the present war in the Trans- 
vaal upon future shipments of wool 
from the Cape and Natal. 
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Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 72 ends to the inch, the picks being in- 
serted, one of 2/€0s cotton and one of 

CHARLES E, WILES. 2/248 mohair. ‘The mohair is flushed 
ARTICLE IX. to form the figuring, and when not 
ania thus employed it retires to the under 

Copyright. side of the fabric, stitching in ten 

Passing from the single make tex- shaft sateen order, with the warp. 
tures, we encounter those which de- For the ground cloth the worsted warp 
Pend upon an extra series of picks, or weaves five shaft sateen with the cot- 
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threads. or both. An example of the ton weft, and the comparatively large 
first class, viz., donble in the weft is number of picks got into the fabric 
given sectionally at Figure 3, the de- (48 of cotton and 48 of mohair, per 
tulled construction of which is ex- inch) serve to throw the figuring well 
plained as follows: into relief. Another factor which cou- 

Warp ways the fabric is composed tributes towards this consists in allow- 
of 2/60s worsted yarns, set with about ing all the warp tu lie loosely between 
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the two wefts where actual figuring 
occurs, as shown in the plan, and in 
designs where large figuring details 
are introdaced it is usual to let the 
picks work plain for a short distance 
round the figure and so prevent any 
looseness. 

Another style of pattern, duuble in 
the weft, with a single warp, is indi- 
cated in Flan 4. In order to thor- 
oughly comprehend its structure the 
reader should make occasional refer- 
ence to the sketch whilst studying the 
remarks appertaining thereto. The 
warp of the texture is composed of 
2/48s worsted yarn of an olive green 
shade with 86 ends per inch, wefted 
oue pick of 2/24s mohair, black 
(marked in sclid squares), and one 
pick of 2/40s worsted, russet brown 
shade. A double outline to the figur- 
ing is obtained by floating the mohair 
picks alternately. the other series of 
picks weaving four and one sateen 
with the warp which is here covered 
owing to the thickness of the mohair. 
In the top left hand and also the bot- 
toin right hand corners of the plan an 
almost solid green effect is produced, 
due to the warp, which again weaves 
in five-shaft satin order with the 
brown weft. In this instance, how- 
ever, the mohair is out of sight, only 
being stitched once in every ten 
threads to the ground cloth in such 
places as will most effectually hide all 
trace of the tie. Then a third effect, 
traceable in the central portion of the 
plan is visible, giving a surface cloth 
brown in color. This is, of course, due 
to the weft satin make employed fo1 
the brown picks, which, to a large ex- 
tent, obliterate the stitchings of the 
mohair to the warp, the five shaft 
warp sateen crossing being agaiu erm- 
ployed for this purpose. 

It will thus be understood that by 
varying the orders of the colors, em- 
ploying ouly those which will, when 
mingled, produce a harmonious whole, 
it becomes possible to obtain an inter- 
esting assortment of effects from the 
samwe plan, and a multitude of pat- 
terns from a single range. 

The yarns which are intended for 
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use in such sryles should also be made 
the subject of study, insomuch as per- 
fect proportion must be obtained be- 
tween the sizes of the various series 
en: ployed, if the maximum of effect is 
to be arrived ut. Where a certain 
series of dicks are required to cover 
others which come between them, 
nothing short of actual experiment 
will enable the designer to arrive at 
the correct counts of yarns suitable 
for the purpose. A thread too small 
or too large, be it ever so little, will 
often mar what might otherwise have 
leen a successful production. 

Plan 5 is of.a fabric double in both 
warp and weft, and was suggested by 
a most interesting texture intended 
for wear as opera cloaks and the like. 
The two warps are arranged thread 
and thread, one of cotton and one 
of silk, alternately; and the weft, 
one pick of a thick, soft woolen yarn 
or roving (about 2 drams for 40 vards), 
pink in shade, and one pick of white 
cotton. In the darker parts of the 
plan the thick weft (picks 1, 3. 5, etc.), 
covers all the silk, and floats over six 
of the cotton ends and under two, in 
twill order. The even picks of cotton 
work plain with similar threads in the 
warp, floating under every eighth silk 
thread to bind the latter into the tex- 
ture. These stitching places also fol- 
low one another on alternate picks in 
a straight twill. ‘Thus the surface as- 
pect of the pattern here is a marked 
twill due to the soft thick roving yarn 
being depressed two in every eight by 
the cotton threads. 

Figuring is developed upon this 
ground by means of the silk warp 
yarns, the method of accomplishing 
this being indicated by the light sec- 
tion in the plan. Here the cotton 
threads and picks still weave plain, 
but all the silk ends are flushed over 
buth cotton and woolen picks, and, be- 
ing of a substantial thickness and con- 
trasting color, they show up very ef- 
fectively upon the woolen ground. In 
order to make the most of this style of 
fubric construction the figure element 
should be bold in character and devoid 
of any minute detail, which latter can- 
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net of course be satisfactorily repro- 
duced. The warp should be set about 
eighty threads in the inch and shot 
with sixty-four picks. 

Some of the more elaborate and ex 
pensive types of mantle cloths are 
constructed on the matelasse principle. 
As brief reference has, however, been 
already aceorded to this make of tex- 
ture in the article on vesting cloths, it 
will not be necessary to give more 
than one example in this section. 

This has been furnished by a very 
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FIG. 6 


handsome silk fabric, ornamented 
with a bold all-over design developed 
in black yarns, the ground being of a 
deep crimsou shade, which exhibits 
the decorative detail to perfection. 
Wadding picks are also introduced for 
the double purpose of imparting that 
characteristic fulness and relief to the 
pattern and adding weight. Owing to 
the large size of the pattern, which re- 
quires six hundred threads of warp to 
one repeat, it is impossible to present 
here a full plan of the same, but the 
three most important effects in the 
fabric are reproduced in the sectional 
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plan shown at Figure 6. ‘The warp 
arrungement consists of two threads 
of face yarn (silk) to one of cotton for 
backing all black. This has been indi 
cutedl by darkening every third thread 
in the sketch. 

rhe picks are inserted as follows: 
One (which may be either cotton o 
silk) shown darkened in the plan; one 
of thick varn for wadding; one o¢ 
crimson silk to form the ground: one 
of thick yarn for wadding. 

Bearing this in mind, the consirm 
tlon as shown in Plan 6 
may readily be understood 
For instance, in Section A 
the scheme of interlacing 
for the ground portion of 
the design is shown. Here 
the crimson picks are 
weaving a plain structure 
in conjunction with the 
face warp threads, covering 
of course, the other series 
of thread entirely. At the 
same time, these backing 
threads are showing weav- 
ing plain with the black 


Hy F ibe picks, whilst between the 
ant HAG EH 


the wadding yarns are ly- 

HEE } a ait 2a ing loosely, being held in 
543 & £ 4 be Ey their proper places more 
Hl a 7 eee | a gte gem, or less securely by the con- 
Hine Be Re: 


Hea 2222 S203 2 the other picks and threads 
Tee Ge eetiee 





upper and lower structures 


stant changing of position 
from face to back, etc. of 


in different portions of the 
design. This alteration 
of position is also entirely responsible 
for the binding of the face and back 
cloths, which would otherwise fail 
apart as they are in no way specially 
stitched together. Were this to be 
doue, either in the gronnd or figured 
Sections, the raised appearance of the 
pattern would be to some extent de 
stroyed, as it would tend to pull the 
upper and lower textures into close 
proximity with each other throughont 

Section B. of Plan 6, illustrates the 
method which has been employed to 
produce the “body of the figuring. In 
this portion the black picks are mak 
ing a plain cloth with the face threads, 
and the back of the fabric is composed 
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of the crimson weft with the backing 
warp, also working plain. 

The third effect is utilized as an out- 
line for the figures and is produced 
section c) by flushing the face 
warp over a considerable namber of 
picks; a too great length of float being 
prevented by bringing a pick 
over, as indicated by dots in this sec- 
tion. In those places where the coiton 
is not thus employed, it is working 
along with the wadding between the 
face and back, the latter being due to 
a series of plain interlacings of the 
backing with 
Many other styles of weave effect are 
possible with 
and ovee the principles unde 
structure are thoroughly 
production of other interesting fabrics 
of the same class more a 
matter of time and patience than of 
ectuai technical skill. The vumber of 
threads and picks per inch in the 
wantling just described is 120 and 1°0 
respectively. 


(see 


cotton 


warp erimson weft. 


this make of texture, 
iying its 


grasped. ihe 


becomes 


Censtruction of Box Chains. 


G. WASHINGTON, 


‘Concluded from December.) 

With three boxes at each end any 
three shuttle patterns can be woven, 
each shuttle has a spare box and is 
therefore free to move at any time ir- 
respective of the position of the re- 
maining shuttles. 

When four shuttles ar 
there are two spare boxes which allow 
latitude in making the 
chain. Care must be taken 
have the required shuttle .lone at one 
eud, aud the other three shuttles in 
the boxes at the opposite side of the 
loom. making a 
chain, of the 
eupty end, or 
change the of the 
shuttles, so as to get a fresh com)ina- 
tion which 
what is required without coming to a 
«lead lock. 

For example a chain is required to 


employed, 


considerable 
never to 


If this oceurs when 
with one 
other 
of two 


begin again 
boxes at the 
position 
accoinplist 


may possibly 


weave 
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4 black 
2 gray 
9 black 
2 white 
9 black 
2 gray 
4 black 
2 bine 


The shuttles are 
following boxes: 
black 1 L 
grayl1R 
white 3 L 
blue 3R 
centre 
each end, so that there may be 
double lifts than if the two 
boxes were vacant. 


allocated to the 


leaving the boxes empty at 
fewer 


bottom 


4 black 


% black 


ZORA NMA 


‘ 
| 
), 


At this 


~ 


watet he position of the 
shuttles is 

gray 1R 

black 2R 

blue 3R 

white 3 L 
therefore as white should pick next, 
and the 
side are all 
occupied, a new start is required with 
the shuttles ia different boxes. 


is on the left side of the loom, 
three boxes on the right 


Chain 12 shows the result of moving 
the black shuttle from 1L to 2R thus 
bringing both empty boxes to the left 
side of the loom. 

The effect of changing the position 
of two of the shuttles, say the blue 
and white, is shown in chain 13, the 


empty boxes remaining one on each 


side. 


l 
R to 
L to? 
R to 
L to 
R to 
L to: 
R to 
L to: 
R to : 
Lto: 
R to 
L to 


3 
4 black R 4 black 


~ 


2 gray 


ant 
ne 


gray 


9 black 9% black 


eran 
mao z 


2 white 


—— 
mee 
= 
© 


9 black 
R to 
R to 
L to 
L to 
R to 
Lto2 
Rtos8 


5 shuttles and 6 


2 gray 2 gray 


4 black 4 black 


eS et OD ee OS 
BO Oe BD ee BD OO BS OD BO BS 


ee ed 
weeeereere rere 


2 blue 


CE a OO 


OS OS OO See 8D me BD 0 eS ee 
a 
= 
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2 blue 


boxes, the 
pick from each end alter- 


oniy 


loom must 


nately: one box there 
addi- 
available for 


Patterns in 5 


is empty, 


fore only two of the shuttles in 


tion to the one in use are 


any particular pick. 
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colors with even picks from each shut- 
tle can not be woven; because an odd 
pick is required before the spare boxes 
at the other end of the loom can be 
used. Each shuttle must stand idle 
for an even number of picks, before it 
can he brought into action again: for 
instance a pattern 

12 black 

l brown 

4 black 

1 blue 

4 black 

l brown 

12 black 

llight gray 

4 black 

1 scarlet 

4 black 

1 light gray 
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12 black 

2 brown 

4 black 

2 blue 

4 black 

2 brown 

12 black 

2 light gray 
4 black 

2 scarlet 

4 black 

2 light gray 


Sut now, as there ure no odd picks 
in the pattern, the shuttle changes can 
mly be made at one end of the loom. 
Therefore, two of the five shuttles can 
not be used, and the amended pattern 
ulso cnnuot be woven in this loom. 

Chain 14 is for a pattern 
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could not be woven because an odd 
number of picks is required between 
the various black picks. Therefore, if 
the black shuttle is idle in one of the 
boxes at the right hand side of the 
loom, one or any other odd number of 
picks will fill all the boxes at the op- 
posite end, and the spare box will not 
be available for the black shuttle. The 
same difficulty occurs with each of the 
other four shuttles. 

This diificulty can be overcome by 
altering the pattern. 


13 black 

2 brown 

4 black 

2 blue 

4 black 

2 brown 

13 black 

2 light gray 

4 black 

2 scarlet 

4 black 

2 light gray 
which not only allows each shuttle to 
stand idle for an even number of picks 
but also contains a few odd picks that 
allow the shuttles at the other end of 
the Joom to come into action when re- 


quired 
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l4 


R 13 black 


R?}, — 
2 = brown 
4 black 
2 blue 


4 black 


2 brown 
13 black 


2 light gray 


4 black 


BO BS BO me bS DS PO PO m DS NO BS CS PO DS BO ng OO PS OO 
_ 


,} 2 scarlet 


4 black 


R to 


9% lig ne 
r. to 2 light gray 


BO nS BS BS Go BS BS OD RS OO BO PO me PO BS RO CO PS IC PO = PO BO OO 


If a pattern does not comply with 
these two necessary conditions it is a 
waste of time attempting to make a 
chain for it. 

The allocation of the shuttles to the 
various boxes is important, and is the 
cause of many a dead lock in pattern 
construction. When an even number 
of picks are required consecutively, the 
shuttles must all be at one side of the 
loom; and every odd pick alters the 
end of the loom at which the change 
ean be made. 

The advantages of having 4 boxes 
at each end are that any 4-shuttle pat- 
terns can be woven. Patterns that re- 
quire an even number of picks from 5 
or 6 shuttles cun be woven by leaving 
at least one spare box at each end. 
Also, as there are two or three spare 
boxes xvailable, a good many possible 
combinations of odd or even picks can 
be woven by a proper allocation of the 
shuttles to the various boxes. 

Chain 15 is for the pattern that 
could not be woven in a _ three-box 
loom, commencing 12 black and 2 
brown. 


oa 


12 black 


~~ 


2 brown 


—--- 
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hott be be 


4 black 


ar 


2 blue 
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4 black 
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2 brown 
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12 black 


Com by 0S ho no Oo he 
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2 light gray 


to2L) 
to2 R\ 
>Lto38R 
Rto3 L 
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4 black 


ies 
ttozL 
to2R 
,to8R 


SRtoLe 


4 black 


pm bo bo Co Co nO nD 


’ 
Pe 2 light gray 

The 5-color pattern 
black, 1 brown, 
in a 4-hox loom. 

Patterns requiring 7 shuttles are 
subject to similar limitations, as 5 
shuttles in 6 boxes, excepting that 
there is always three boxes available 
when making a change. 

Large check patterns and over- 
checks, require long box chains, espe- 
cially if there is an odd number of 
picks from any wf the sliuttles in one 
repeat of the patrern; whea this oc- 
curs it doubles the length of chain re- 
quired in order to bring each shuttle 
back to its original position. 

When the number of colors in a pat- 
tern are nearly equal to the number 
of boxes in the loom, it is often diffi- 
cult or impossible to make a chain for 
it. Frequently a slight mudification in 
the order of picking, which will hardly 
make any perceptible difference tc the 
appearance of the fabric, will render 
the chain quite easy to make. 

A little consideration on the part of 
the desicner, to keep the pattern 
within the limits imposed by the num- 
ber of boxes in the loom, and also to 
have an even number of picks from 
each shuttle, will save a considerable 
of time and trouble after- 


commencing 12 
“annot be woven even 


amount 
wards. 
A fabric contains 
71 picks black 
1 pick black and crimson silk twist 
71 picks black 
1 pick black and light blue silk twist 
144 
But as only one pick is taken from 
each of the bobbins of twist, the pat- 
tern chain will be 288 picks long. 
The face pattern of a double cloth 
is as follows: 


1 blue 
1 black and lavender twist 
1 black 
2 black 
2 twist 
1 black 
1 twist 
2 black 
2 twist 
1 black 
1 twist 
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2 black 
16} 5 twist 
g} 1 black 
( 1 twist 


144 


There is a backing pick between 
each pair of face picks, or 216 picks in 
one repeat of the pattern. The blue 
used for overchccking is very dull, and 
searcely shows, yet it entails a box 
chain 482 picks in length. 

Chain 16 shows that without the 
bine overchecking pick, this pattern 
can be woven with 2 boxes at each 
end, the shuttles following each other 
around the boxes. No. 1 shuttle con- 
tains black and is placed in 1R; No. 2 
shuttle twist weft in 2L; No. 3 shuttle 
backing weft in 2R. 





16 
(1 Rtol L, No. 1 shuttle 
[—aat., - f = 
2Rto2z2L, “ 3 
1Lto2R, “ 1 
| IRtolL, “ 2 
2Lto1lR, “ 3 
Alo Rto2 LL, 1 
| 1l1LtosR, “ 2 
IRtolL, 3 
2LtolR, “ 1 
SRvwsi, “ 2 ‘ 
aoe. - ss * 
IBtoiL, “ 1 
(; a. - - 
B j2RtolL, “ 8 ‘ 
mead | 4 t+ $7 A 
2Rto2L, “* 2 
(1 Lto2R, 3 


Repeat A twice. 
" B 16 times 


A twice. 
B 4 times. 
a A. 


Tf the backing pick was placed so 
that it came between the two black 
picks, then three boxes at either side 
woukd be required to weave it. The 
one pick of blue acts in the same man- 
ner causing the black shuttle to be at 
the wrong end of the loom when it is 
required to take its next turn, and an 
extra box at each end is necessary on 
that account, in addition to the box 
for the blue shuttle; so that 4 boxes 
at each end of the loom, and double 
the length of chain are required to in- 
sert a single overchecking pick in this 
pattern. 

A check pattern is picked in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


eo | 4 white 
= 4 blue 

3 blue 

1 crimson 

4 white 

4 blue 

4 white 

3 blue 
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1 crimson 
4 white 

4 blue 

2 white 

2 biue 


a 
‘ 
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The two picks of crimson, and the 
two threes of blue, return the shuttles 
back to the starting point. This pat- 
tern requires three boxes at each end, 
the 1 crimson and 4 white; or an odd 
number of picks between the blue 
ones, prevents it from being woven on 
a two-box loom. Without the crimson 
only 2 boxes at one end of the loom 
would be required. 

An 8-shaft twill fabric is made as 
under: 

Warp Weft 
2 lavender 2 light drab 
3 black {3 cows 


/ 1 dark drab 
2 lavender 


2 white 
I dark gray 1 dark drab 


2 black 2 brown 
2 lavender 3 light drab 
4 white 4 white 
(2 lavender (3 light drab 
3 black 3 brown 
,} 2 lavender 2 light drab 
%6) 3 white % 3 white 
3 dark gray | 8 dark drab 
3 white 3 white 


This slight alteration of one pick 
makes it possible to use a chain of 
half the length. Box chains for long 
patterns take a long time to construct 
and several methods of reducing the 
lengcth of chain, and thus saving time 
and labor, are in use for certain 
classes of fabrics. 

One of the simplest is to make the 
box chain remain stationary for a cer- 
tain number of picks each time. Thus 
a pattern 


., \4 dark 
64) 4 light 
., ) 8 dark 
4) 8 light 


could be woven with a box chain of 32 
links, if only turned over once every 
4 picks. 

Another device is to have two chains 
one cousisting of only a single link in 
width, and, therefore, easily and 
quickly altered, to count the picks, 
and turn round the box chain when- 
ever the boxes required altering. This 
redvces the length of the chain from 
the number of picks to the number of 
changes of color in the pattern. 

With both these devices, as the box 
chain is only turned over at intervals, 
if cannot control the picking, and they 
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are ouly suitable for weaving patterns 
that admit of picking from each end 
of the loom alternately. 

Another metbod which is very suit- 
able for bordered fabrics, or patterns 
baving the same order of picking re- 
peated severul times and then a 
change, is to employ a supplementary 
reversing chain. The box chain moves 
for every pick, and means are pro- 
vided to cause it to turn the reversing 
chain, when it arrives at a particular 
pick in the The reversing 
chain consists of two kinds of links, 


chain. 


one to make the box chain go forward, 
and the other to turn it in the oppo- 
site direction. 

When the box chain bas arrived at 
the end of one repeat of the pattern 
and moved the reversing chain, if the 
link on the supplementary chain is 
different from the last, it reverses the 
motion of the box chain, and causes 
it to repeat that pattern once more. 
When two of the same kind of links 
come together in the reversing chain, 
then the box chain passes forward to 
the next pattern. This makes a great 
saving in work for which it is suit- 
able, each single link in the reversing 
chain means a repeat of one portion of 
the box chain. Patterns to cover a 
whole handkerchief or similar article 
can be quickly made. 


Moisture Regain in Wool. 


Scoured and absolute dried wool at 
a temperature of 216° F. (—102.2° C.), 
when exposed to atmosphere either in 
the mill or the warehouse, regains a 
certain amount of moisture. Such 
specific regains have been fixed and 
are known on the Continent as official 
etandard of regain, or official allow- 
ances for moisture. 

And there is no more honest deal- 
ing than by applying official standards 
of regain in the buying and selling of 
wool. 

Naturally each country has its own 
standard regain, and these standards 
are established by way of experiments 
ranging over twelve months, and the 
months is 


average for the twelve 
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adopted for the standard per cent. of 
regain. Thus England has a standard 
of regain for different classes of wool, 
as follows: 
For tops combed without oil, 
standard regain, 18.25 per cent. 
For tops with oil, 
dard regain, 19 per cent. 
Worsted yarn, 18.25 per cent. 
Noils, 14 per cent. 


combed stan- 


Wools generally, 16 per cent. 

But the extended experiments and 
tests of Dr. Fahrig, of the Philadel- 
phia Commercial have 
that for this country 19 per 
cent. on oiled and 18.25 on plain tops 
is too high a standard regain. The 
average moisture regain for this 
country is 16 per cent. for oiled and 
15 per cent. for plain tops. 


Museum, 
proven 





—The weaving of any kind of cloth, 
whether woolen or linen or cotton, 
was absolutely prohibited by the 
Dutch in America, in Colonial days, 
as the market for the products of the 
looms in Holland were not to be cur- 
tailed. 


—As had been forecasted at the 
close of 1898, the scarcity of merino 
wools in the world, owing to the con- 
tinuous severe droughts, coupled with 
the fashion for fine-haired goods, con- 
tributed to a demand for merinos and 
which has continued 
right through the last twelve months, 
with a very pause for 
breath. resniting in an appreciation 
for these descriptions of from 60 to 65 
per cent. over the rates current at this 
period last year; London prices having 
been reached which beat all previous 
records since the year 1872. 


fine cross-breds 


oecasional 


The London closing sales of wool 
of last year marked quite an epoch in 
high values, but it must not be over- 
looked that the new clip which was 
then being sold surpasses in quality, 
cleanness and condition that of the 
previous year, though, tn many cases, 
it is not so strong in staple, due, no 
doubt, to an exceptionally dry season. 













































The Knit Goods Situation. 





Everything in the knit goods realm 
is now so buoyant that more or less 
reaction may soon be expected. Not 
for years has such contidence been 
manifested. Jobbers generally now 
have as many orders on hand as they 
ean ordinarily boast by April. Many 
seasons have passed since they were 
so busy. 

Shrewd buyers will not be slow to 
take advantage of any decidedly soft 
spots in quotations, for the advance 
started from so low a basis that it is 
not likely to be realized again before 
another period of depression. 

Every factory wheel is in motion, 
which means that supply will over- 
take demand within a few weeks. 

Already the arbitrary demands of 
spinners have set certain manufac- 
turers to spinning their own yarn, a 
course not as impracticable as may 
be thought at first sight, for most of 
the factories require only a few num- 
bers. Much hinges on the course of 
yarn, which is unduly high, in spite of 
the firm position of raw materials and 
the general enhancement of values. 
Cotton spinners are determined. 
They will probably combine, but pro- 
duction is bound to undermine their 
plans eventually. Still, an effective 
association can prolong the struggle 
several months. At the present flow 
of investment funds into spinning, 
overproduction is within hailing dis- 
tance. 

Opinion among the trade was di- 
vided, at the opening of the new year, 
as to prices in the near future, many 
being averse to raising prices until 
the situation had further strength- 
ened. Now, however, the crowd, 
along with the Knit Underwear Asso- 
ciation and other organizations, is 
confidently talking higher prices, and 
all sorts of advances are being sched- 
uled. 

The slackening of business between 
Christmas and New Year’s' was 
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hardly sutlicient to have been called a 
lull. 








Little new is shown in styles; the 
fact is the trade is too busy to give 
much thought to novelty of design. 

Woolen and worsted underwear of 
leading grades are nearly if not quite 
sold up. Certain lines of knit under- 
wear form an exception to the gen- 
eral forwardness of orders, owing 
largely to the striking advances in 
Australian and other wools. 

Knit goods sundries such as leggins, 
shoulder wraps, etc., are in more ac- 
tive request than for seven or eight 
years, consequently the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

Low grade goods in mixed wool are 
still suffering from cotton fleeced 
goods and the end thereof is not yet. 
Should cotton fleeces go much higher 
mixed wool goods will have the better 
hearing that they deserve. 

Importers are wondering where the 
unprecedented advance in fine wools 
will end. With the increase in cost, 
many duties keep steady pace; the 
combination of the two is likely to 
diminish the demand from certain 
quarters. 

There is no such thing as striking 
an average that will show the general 
advance in prices within a year, but 
bids on most lines are at least 10 per 
cent. higher. 

Hosiery circles are almost equally 
busy. Established lines are not to be 
had for immediate delivery and 
choice fancies are spoken for fully 
four months ahead. The foreign 
situation grows stronger, if anything. 
The scarcity of goods in Chemnitz 
makes prices there firm as a rock. 
The buying contingent reached New 
York rather earlier than usual this 
year. South American exports have 
never before been as heavy. 

Manufacturers of full fashioned 
goods, as usual, have rather more 
than their share of prosperity. 

Seamless hosiery is equally well 
sold up, but many seamless factories 
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are poorly off for yarn, considering 
the rising market. The rise of 10 per 


cent. or thereabouts in seamless 


goods by no means makes good the 
yarns, 


cotton and to 


worse, many 


advance on 
make the matter 
were sold at the 
vailing in November. 


goods 
lower figures 


Many 


pre- 
failures 
are sure to follow. 

An early termination of spring busi 
ness is looked forward to. 

Jobbers are taking 
conditions to enforce better terms of 


advantage of 
sale. Many are refusing to break as 
sortments and split dozens, a style of 
doing business that falling markets 
encouraged. 

Plaids are being shown in new com 
binations of that 
cidedly attractive. The 


too, are 


color prove de- 


vertical and 
crossover stripes, especially 
to be commended. 

There is much speculation over the 
changes to be made on the hosiery 
tariff by the reciprocity 
France. Nothing is certainly 


regarding its terms, but German im 


treaty with 


known 


porters are afraid they will be placed 
at a decided disadvantage. 





Cost of Making Men’s Half Hose. 


We have received a number of let- 


ters from well-posted men in refer- 
euce to the article which appeared in 
making 
that the 


will be of 


issue on the cost of 
Believing 


our last 
men's haif hose. 
information received ren 


ernl interest to our readers, we pub 


lish them below without comment, 


and also republish the figures given 


last month for the purpose of refer 
ence. 

The original question which brought 
up the subject was as follows: 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform me about what the 
cest will be of a small plant for mak 
ing 50 dozen men’s half hose daily, of 
16 needle goods, made on % auto 
matic machines, to weigh about 1% 
pounds to the dozen, with two threads 
of No. 20 carded Peeler cotton? I 
should also like to know about what 
the eost of making the hose would be 
at present prices and about how much 
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working capital would a man need for 
this plant and output? 
PEELER. 


The answer published was as fol- 


lows: 


Any estimates given in answer to 
such a question can, of course, only be 
upproximate, and at the present time 
especially would be subject to change 
on short notice, owing to the variation 
in the price of iron and the general 
upward tendency in everything that 
goes to make up the cost of machin- 
ery construction. A well-posted man, 
of whom we asked an opinion, gives 
the following: 

Estimated cost of plant for making 
50 dozen men’s half hose daily (160 
needles) :— 


12 footers at $99.00 
2 ribbers at 100.00 
2 loopers at 65.00 
1 press at 

1 dryer at 
‘Tables 
Shafting, pulleys, belting, 
I'ress paper, boards, ete. 
Extras 


$1080.00 
20.00 
130.00 
125.00 
125.00 
50.00 
175.006 
25.00 
100.00 
$2010.00 
2990.00 


125.00 


Working capital 


$5000.00 


We think he has allowed none too 
much for working capital. A man can 
turn his working capital about four 
times a year on this basis, and if he 
took an active part in the business 
himself, could show a fair profit. 

The following prices given for work 
vary according to the locatior, but we 
think they are a fair average. 


Total capital invested 


Knitting, per dozen 

‘Lepping, per dozen 

Looping, per dozen 

linishing, per dozen 

Boxes, bands, etc. 

Cuses, freizht and cartage ...... é 
Waste, seconds, repairs, ete. 


In addition to the items above, there 
is the cost of the yarn, general mill 
expense, interest and insurance, dis- 
count and commission. In general mill 
expense should be included the cost of 
overseer and clerical force, power, etc. 


Tie following letters on the subject 


have been received: 
Editor Textile World: 

At present prices I do not think any 
less than 75 


ore can run a plant of 
dozen per day for men’s half hose and 
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hold his own. The following I con- 
sider very conservative figures, and if 
at the manufacturer had to train his own 








‘ pet help, it would cost him $1000 before he 
i: could successfully run his factory at 
these figures. I have tried it to my 





sorrow. If he had to send his goods 
away, say to Philadelphia, to be dyed, 
it would be, at least, 30 days before he 
would have them finished and in box- 
es. I have put the capital bigher than 
I would otherwise, so as to allow for an 










inevitable loss the first year of an ex- 













‘s tra $1090. A. 
, 

x | e 

~~) Lditor Textile World: 

= I think the estimates given in the 





article which appeared in January are 

very fair and conservative and con- 
‘ meuts well made, Such estimates can- 
’ not be given exact except for kaown 
places and conditions. My own expe- 
rience has been altogether with full 
automatic machinery. in which I am 
a great believer, and I think the in- 
quirer wili make up the difference in 
cost of two kinds by saving in labor, 
ete., but “that is another question.” 















CODE. 







Editor Textile World: 

\e The cost of inaking men’s half hose 
depends nowadays very largely or. lo- 
My experience has been about 








eality. 
as follows: 
















Koitting, per dozen ...........-. $.05 
Topping, per dozen ..........-. 04 
Looping, per dozen ..........+.. 04 
Finishing, per dozen ........... 3%, 
Boxes, bands, etc. ..........00+: .03 
Shipping, freight, etc. ......... 1% 
ee ere ee Ter 01 








¥y 

H Dyeing 
Mill expense 

4 I think the figures given on the cost 









of the plant are full high, but the total 
/ investment is all right, as whatever 
ao was saved in the cost of the plant 
could go into working capital. where 
it would certainly be needed. [ am 
i’ in favor of knitting goods in the 
I white, and then dyeing them fast 
black or tan. We are working now on 
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dyed yarns, and it makes more waste 
and is hard on the machines. 

TAN. 
Editor Textile World: 

We think the cost of % or % auto- 
matic footers for 160 needle half hose 
at $90 is rather low and should be 
$100. 


MEAbDow. 
Editor Textile World: 
We should estimate the cost of the 
plant as follows: 


a ere eh $95.00 
DP eee We iv Oa Ue 80.00 
eer 78.00 
ere vk be rntor le ee ole 150.00 
WN Chic sb dass s eee ie wddea te 125.00 
EN Ths ve Ck cen nnware dite 50.00 
Sharting, pulleys, belting, ete., 175.00 
Press pauper, boards .......... 25.00 
PO Sas db oN cc v Wis Sindee’ 200.00 


We think the working capital is fiz- 
uring it too close. $3500 onght to be 
allowed, and the total capital invest- 
ed should be nearer $6000 than $5000. 
Of course, this is not the cheapest 
plant that could he installed, but we 
think in the long run it would prove 
the most economical. The ribbers are 
single feed for tops, and the footers 
are two cyliaders each. Both the 
press and dryer would have a capac- 
ity for larger pro-luction, and in the 
event of increase in capacity, which 
would probably be made if the plant 
were successful, would answer for 
some time. The investor should also 
be prepared to take an active part to 
make such a smell plant pay. 


ADAMS. 


Editor Textile World: 

I think you ought to add three or 
four more machines for knitting feet 
to make 50 :lozen per day, and the 
price for a first-class stocking press is 
too low, I should put it at $200. If 
this party was a personal friend of 
mine nd wanted my advice about 
putting up such a plant, I should say 
that unless he is in a very advantage- 
ous locality, he had betier not do it, 
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It is too small. It ought be three 
or four times as large and properly 
handled at that to make money out of 


the investmenr, 


to 


NEWTON. 


Editor Tertile World: 
We should make changes in the es- 
timate on ihe cost of plant as follows: 


er ee GO iiida wn cusementedes $99.00 
I cic eds oneaiedcs iwi ctiawe 150.00 
I eer cctcgadcanwss sev'ewen 250.00 
Te 8 eee re 100.00 


and we think a man ought to allow 
$5060 for working capital. 
B. S 


Hditor Textile World: 
lL notice that the 
cost of machinery 
cost of half which ap- 
peared last does not 
make any allowance for power to op- 
erate the plant. me also 
that if the estimate on the cost of dye- 


estimate the 
the 


hose 


on 


in article on 
men’s 
in your issue 


It seems to 


ing, finishing, boxing, ete., is correct, 
it would be cheaper and better to have 
that part of the work done by some 
sood dyeing and finishing 
ment. In that 
the of 
boards, and effect saving 
iu space required to operate the plant. 
ae ee Ss 


estab lish- 
way 
the 


you would save 


cost press, dryer and 


would alsc 


Editor Textile World: 

I noted with interest the article in 
the January issue on the cost of men’s 
half hose. I have had some experience 
in this matter, and I do not believe a 
mill of this size can be made to pay 
T am in a_ well-situated Southern 
town, and was induced to go into the 
hosiery business two years 1go on the 
idea that small manufacturing indus- 
tries in the South would pay. I started 
with $7500 capital, but very soon real- 
ized that we must do more business to 
succeed, and added from 
time to time, until now we have in- 
vested in the business about $60,000, 
which includes a modern, up-to-date 
dye plant which cost over $4000. We 
have put in full automatics. The first 
18 made but 


so have 


months we 


ho 


money, 
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with the imy.roved automatic machin- 
ery, dye plant and our large invest- 
ment, I am happy to say we can 1nake 
money; but our experience offers no 
encouragement to small mills. 


SOUTHERNER. 


Editor Textile World: 

I read the «article in January issue, 
and think there should be another 
looper for this plant, but I should not 
vet a dryer. 
ficient. 


The press would be suf- 
Press papers, etc., would cost, 
at least, 325 more than your figures, 
and the working capita! ought to be 
$5000. 
dozen, 


Topping costs us 6 cents pel 
and bands, etc, 3% 
Let me add a word of caution 
to your inquirer. 
out 


boxes, 
cents. 

Keep a sharp look- 
in this business; the 
sort of buyers who do not value their 


for sharks 


word as good as their signature. There 
are sO many manufacturers 
that the 
igainst the other and grind them 
down unmercifully. how 
ever, some honest and truthful buyers 
who appreciate an manufac 
turer. With the exception of the points 
I have named above, I think your re 
uiarks are about right. 


the 
buyers work 


in 
business now 
one 


There are, 


honest 


Editor Textile World: 

I have read the article on the cost 
of knitting hosiery with interest, and 
agree with your figures on the esti- 
mate of cost of plant except I think 
10 good footers ought to do the work. 
In our mill the cost of the goods fig 
ures -ibout as follows. We do our own 
spooling: 


ie: dk thka wens akadetoal $0.40 
ORT “erat sndn Woetndwidotiawlin 01 
NE ied enn veccenekind en 01 
eo eee Sree 05 
PN. adshapaW'y ded ceedoxte 0% 
IR ow dk saat dis caweawunie 05 
Inspection, mending, et¢ .02 
NE bin ais Kn ten ealdidiite ees .09 
FE. ks ns seaside caus 04% 
Pe Te Oe ere 02% 
eo reer ere 10 

I figure the yarn at 26 cents per 


pound, Of covrse this changes from 
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tinie to time. These are New England 
prices, and they are higher than those 
you give, which I suppose are based 
on Philadelphia or Southern figures. 
Il'or working capital, I would rather 


have $5000 than $3000. 
C. T. 
Cost of plant:— 
12 footers at $90.00 .......... $1080.00 
12 extra cylinders at 18.00 .. 216.00 
2 ribbers at 80.00 .......... 160.00 
2 loopers at 55.00 .......... 110.00 
Ll press at 125.00 ........00. 125.00 
2 GIF. BOE oc cscccvwccnccecces 125.00 
Tables, bins and furniture .. 75.00 
OR ENE oka 0s ntnciers anes 100.00 
Gas and steam fittings ...... 69.00 
Shafting, pulleys and belting, 209.00 
eS eee 39.00 
eT 109.00 
Fower to be hired .......... 
$2331.00 
Working capital ............ 5619.00 
$8000.00 


Cost of goods: — 
Present price of 22s carded peeler 
yarn on cones, 18% cents. 


1% Ths, yarn at 1846¢. .......... 27% 
DR IE 8 bho 8 406406 tbe eH 02% 
Knitting, per dozen ...........- .07 
EE nk c4¥aane seas cantdnes bss .05 
PEE. Nc bS 5 eek Gas 0s cwnaseen 05 
Dyeing, 6 cents per Ib. ......... 09 
Boarding and pressing (labor 
Meer Lc ae et cass a baeeeeers 04 
POGRGR, DOE, CUS. . 02 cccccseses .03 
Cases, freight and cartage ...... .03 
Mending and overlooking ...... .02 
Needles and repairs of machin- 
PTT ey ee eee 02 
Depreciation 10% per annum on 
eer rr re, 01% 
Incidental expenses, say ...... 05 
-T6% 


MANAGER. 


Editor Textile World: 


The following figures are what we 


should estimate on such a plant:— 


10 footers at $100.00 ........ $1000.00 
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2 ribbers at 76.00 ......... 150.00 
2 loopers at 68.00 ......0.. 116.00 
ee  F 2! Beer 125.00 
1 dryer at 1235.00 ...ccecoes 125.00 
pO Ae oe eee ee 34.00 
Pulleys, shafting, belting, etc., 96.00 
Press paper, boards, etc. .... 13.00 
SEND v's CRC pwd Sere 00% vide Chews 20.00 

0 es $1679.00 


The cost of knitting and topping, 
outside of a few large cities, would, 
we think, be 5 cents per dozen for 
knitting and 3% cents for topping, 
while in Philadelphia and Riverside 
the prices are 7 cents for knitting and 
4 cents for topping. and in some coun- 
try towns it is done even for less than 
the ticures named above. In one place 
we know of, knitting is done for 3% 
cents per dozen, topping 2% cents, 
and looping 2% cents. Our knowledge 
of prices is more or less limited to the 
locality around Philadelphia. 

MACHINERY. 





Fiditor Textile World: 

1 have read with much interest what 
has been said as to the cost of making 
160 needle half hose. We cannot pro- 
duce goods at such lowfigures as some 
of those given. Knitting costs us 9 
cts.; topping, 5 cts.; looping, 5% cts., 
aud then winding costs 50 cts. per hun- 
dred pounds; inspection, 40 cts. per 
hundred dozen; the finishing, 6 cts., 
boxes, 3 cts. each: bands, cases. 
freights, cartage, 3% cts. The waste 
is about 7 per cent. and seconds 4 per 
cent. Repairs cost about 1 ct. We 
also allow for the breakage of one 
necdle per dozen, which is another 
cent. The dyeing figures about the 
same, 9 cts. per dozen, I do not see 
how first-class goods can be turned 
out at such prices and especially in 
such small quantities, 


N. H. 








[A number of interesting letters 
have been received which, through 
lack of space, must be withheld till 
next month.—Ed.] 
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The American Trimmer. 


The American Trimmer for sewing 
machines, illustrated herewith, and 
manufactured by the American Ma- 
chine Works of Fhiladelphia, ‘is de- 
signed to overcome the defects of 
otber trimmers, amd to combine their 
peculiar advantages. 

Trimmers may be made to work up- 
on either one of two principles—with 
a rotary knife or with an oscillating 
knife. the difficulties with a 
rotary knife, in the practice of some, 


One of 


a} 


as 


i 


DROORRR AAD ABA 
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With this in view, the points to be 
desired are that the parts which oscil- 
late be as light as possible to avoid 
any racking wear, which is often pres- 
ent in high speed machines with re- 
ciprocating parts. 

Another point to be desired is that 
the means by which the rotary motion 
of the shaft is converted into recipro 
cating, or oscillating motion, shall be 
as _littlé subject to wear as possible. 

Upon the American ‘Trimmer the 
oscillating knife is fastened to a ver- 


tically moving hardened steel knife 


= 4 
. 
7) 
a 
we 


s ip 


4 


THE AMERICAN TRIMMER. 


seems to be, that as the knife is re- 
volving, whether the work is at rest 
or feeding, there is a slight roughness 
on the edge of the seam made by the 
alternate stopping and starting of the 
work. 

With the oscillating knife trimmers 
there is claimed the advantage that 
they cut while the work is stationary, 
the knife being timed so as to go up 
and down with the needle bar, it be- 
ing up out of the way of the cloth 
when the feeding is done. This, 
said, insures the work being cut sharp 
and clean. 


it is 


bar, which is accurately fitted to the 
groove on the barrel of the trimmer. 

This knife bar has a small horizon- 
tal slot in which the square hardened 
steel block slides to and fro, this block 
being moved by a small eccentric stud 
upon the shaft of the trimmer. 

By this device the eccentric is but 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, or- 
casioning but little friction and wear 
upon these parts. 

Vulvanized fibre gears of equal dia- 
meter are used to connect the trimmer 
shaft with the sewing machine shaft, 
when the ma- 


and they are put on 
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chine they are arramged so that the 
knife oscillates in unison with the 
needle bar and cuts when the work is 
stationary. These vulcanized fibre 
gears are noiseless, and are claimed to 
be more durable than steel gears. 
The width of the seam is instantly 


A NEW STOP MOTION, 


adjustable from uothing to three- 
eighths of an inch by merely unscrew- 
ing two screws, and moving the barrel 
which varries the knife with it later- 
alty. 

A rizid frame or bracket holds this 
barrel to the frame of the sewing ma- 
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chine, and the barrel is carefully 
reamed to exactly fit the hardened and 
ground shaft which has a bearing for 
three inches in length within it. 

The trimmer is amply supplied with 
oil holes and is designed to give con- 
stant year in and year out service 





(See page 273.) 
with the minimum attention in the 
hands of a most careless operator, and 
at the highest speed. 

It may be fitted to 
Gibbs, Union Special, 
and Wheeler & Wilson 
chines, 


a Wilcox & 
Singer Hook, 
No. 10 ma- 
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A New Stop Motion. 


The illustrations that we give, page 
272, show in part a combination of 
parts adapted to operate in connection 
with the ordinary stop-motion as used 
for circular-knitting macbines, where- 
hy the machine is instantly stopped 
when the presser-foot engages with a 
hole or such imperfection in the fabric 
during the progress of knitting. 

Fig. 1 shows the relative position of 
the stop motion, with the presser-foot 
bearing upon the knitted fabric. Fig. 
2 is a front elevation of the same, 
showing the position the attachment 
assumes when the machine is stopped 
by a broken needle or imperfection in 
the cloth. 

The operation of the mechanisin is 
as follows: Assuming the attachment 
to be in the position as illustrated in 
Fig. 1 and the cylinder revolving in 
the arrow direction, if from any cause 
a needle should break or a hole should 
he made in the fabric during the prog- 
ress of knitting, by the time the cloth 
with such ireperfection upon 
the guide-wire the edge of the presser- 
foot will strike against the edge of the 
hole in the cloth, and the movement of 
the cloth as it revolves with the cylin- 
der will tilt the presser-foot around 
from with the 
controlled trip-iever a, and the guide 
box will be brought downward by the 
action of the pull-spring to the position 
as indicated in Fig. 2, which moveinent 
is limited by the adjustable stop-arm 
bd, set-screwed to the shaft and which 
strikes against the top plate of the 
standard, and by the time this move 
ment takes place the inner arm ¢ of 


passes 


engigement spring- 


this shaft will have swung rearwardly 
the horizontal latch-lever d from en- 
gagement with the vertical latch-arm, 
and finally the action of the spring- 
plug situated in the bed-plate will have 
released the shipping-lever, and thus 
stop the machine. 





4yne of the chief objects of tech- 
nieal instruction is to secure manufac- 
turing supremacy. 
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Drying Knit Goods with Hot Air. 


One of the great improvements in- 
cident to recent progress in the manu- 
facture of knit goods is that resulting 
from the introduction of up to date 
methods of drying. It is now clearly 
recognized that heat alofie will not 
dry, but there must be circulation of 
air, and as fast as the air (which in 
its heated state greedily absorbs 
moisture) becomes saturated, new vol- 
umes must be admitted to take its 
place and continue the process, 

The simplest of all arrangements of 
course consists in the hanging of the 
goods in a room through which hot 
air is circulated, but the character of 


the knit goods is such that resort in 


the past has been had to forms upon 
which the goods were stretched and 
dried without wrinkling. 

The difticulty of 
in the roll 


made 
materially af- 
fected previous methods, and in fact 
successful production of goods of this 
made 
only through the introduction of spe- 
cial drying devices. To the perfec- 
tion of this method the B. F. Sturte- 
attention 


underwear 
has very 


character has been possible 


given much 
during the past few years. 


In the accompanying illustration is 


vant Co. has 


presented a type of heating apparatus 
which has adopted by many 
mills for this purpose. The apparatus 
as shown consists of a fan which is 
connected to a_ steel pipe heater 
through which the air is drawn and 
forced into a system of drying pipes. 


been 
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The heater is made up in sections, so 
that it is rendered readily portable. 
It is enclosed in a steel plate jacket 
rendering it fire proof, and the high 
velocity of the air across the pipes so 
greatly increases their efficiency over 
that of direct that 
about % as much surface is required 


radiation only 
as would be required if the pipes were 
exposed in an open room. 

The hot air from the drying pipes is 
so readily applied to the material that 
it is rapidly dried as it is rolled up, 
and being thus left in the roll, it re- 
mains properly stretched and without 
Their claim is that the dry- 
ing process is very considerably short- 


wrinkles. 


ened over that necessary when a sys- 
tem of hanging is employed, and the 
general quality of the goods is greatly 
improved, while the cost of produc- 
tion is materially reduced. The suc- 
cess which has met the introduction 
of this method is such as to warrant 
an investigation on the part of pro- 


gressive manufacturers. 





The Industrial Overseamiag Machine. 


past the people 
enterprise 


For three years 
connected with the 
known as the Industrial Mfg. Co., of 
Camden, N. J., have been perfecting 
their plant and carefully 
and nerfecting their line of machinery 
before putting it on the market. The 
result is a very complete and perfect 
machine, desizned for the use of 
and underwear mancfactur- 
ers, and which 


now 


preparing 


hosiery 
the builders feel con- 
fident is one of the best overseaminsg 
sewing machines ever offered to knit- 
ting manufacturers. Mr. Dubois, the 
nmauager of the plant, is well known 
as a suecessfnl and intelligent busi- 
ness man, and the machine which the 
company is now putting out embodies 
the latest ideas. A large amount of 
money has been expended in special 
tools to produce their machines, with 
the idea that every part of every ma- 
chine shall be interchangeable. They 
have had an experience of nearly two 
years with the machine on the market, 
giving it all practical 


sorts of tests, 
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and are now ready to give the strong- 
est kind of guarantee as to its merits. 

A feature which will appeal to 
wanufacturers is that they sell their 
machines outright at a fair price and 
subject the manufacturer to no roy- 
alty payments. From their 
ence in the business, they are confi- 
dent that the royalty system is not 
popular with the great majority of 
knitting manufacturers, and they be- 
lieve that their plan of selling direct 
will meet the approval of the trade 
and receive the hearty co-operation of 
those manufacturers who 
the royalty system, and to whom they 
feel confident is offered a 
chine which is second to 
contains all 


exneri- 


object to 
now mia- 
none, and 
that is desirable in an 
over-seaming machine. 

It is now with or without a 
They invite correspondence. 


sold 


trimmer, 


Machine for Half Hose. 


Some interesting series of mechan- 
ism has recently been perfected de- 
signed to knit that class of goods com- 
monly known as “half-hose,” in which 
the needle cylinder revolves and is 
equipped with latch-needles. 

The principal features of the mech 
anism are for handling the main and 
splicing threads, for effecting the ro- 
tary reciprocating motion of the nee- 
dle-cylinder in the process of fashion- 
ing the heel and toe; for narrowing 
and widening in the process of fash- 
ioning the heel and toe; for changing 
the rate from regular to 
fashioning knitting; to stop the ma- 
chine at the completion of a stocking 
and return the pattern-wheel to its 
proper starting position; for knitting 
into the back and sole of the heel of 
the stocking 


of speed 


short supplemental 
courses so as to give the heel greater 
fullness and elasticity. 

Did permit, we would be 
pleased to illustrate and describe in 
detail the features of these 
but their complication prevents us. 


space 


devices, 





—One of the most interesting 
branches of textile manufacturing is 
that of velvet, plush or pile weaving 
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Broad Silk Weaving. 


(Continued from January.) 

The shedding mechanism for taffe- 
tas reyuires nice adjustment and is 
subject to much the same rules as for 
cloth. 
the part of the weaver is positively 
required to warp 
threads before they get into the har- 
ness and reed. Defects in the filling 
onglt to be watched for such as knots 


cotton Constant attention on 


eatch defective 


on the quill which cause the filling to 
pluck the edges or lumps, causing the 
filling to inake a thick place in a sin- 
gle pick. Often, a rough place in the 
shuttle box, or on the lay, will cause 
the filliag to catch; and on the next 
pick from that side, the caught thread 
will be 
which, 


between the 
cloth, 


carried warp 


for perfect requires to 
motion being 
used, it often happens that the filling 
will break, and the loom run for a 
filling. Then the 


again, and go on 


be removed. No stop 


few picks, without 
fillire will 


wenving, ‘eaving an open place, and 


eatch 


in figured work, destroy the pattern. 

The warp threads will often catch 
behind the back rod, and before dis- 
covery drag the back rod up against 
the front rod, when, sometimes, they 
will release 
other times, they will break. In 
either case they will, by the extra 
Strain thus put on them, cause an un- 
desirable mark in the cloth, which re- 
quires and calls for “picking back,” a 
feature in weaving, the least done the 
better for perfect work. 

The temn “picking back’ is used to 
designate the work as the words im- 
ply, of pulling back defective work iv 
the fabric. If for a few picks, the 
loom can be turned and the 
picks of filling removed as they are re 
leased in the warp. If a large num- 
ber of picks are to be removed, the 
best plan is to turn the loom te the 
top or bottom centre of crank shaft, 


themselves, while, at 


over, 


whichever way the loom may nor 


mally operate, so as to bring the hat 
‘The 
warp weizhts are then released from 
holding a tension on the 


ness on a level with one another. 


warp, by 
raising the back, or counter, weights, 
thus allowing the front weights to 
rest on the floor. The take-up is then 
make the cloth 
The cloth at the edge is 


released to slack. 
separated, 
and the filling cut back at the begin- 
ning of the defect. 

is treated the same. 


The opposite edge 

Ifa 
the filling is cut in the centre, 
and the “yick-back”’ 


very wide 
fapric, 
(similar to a 
bone, or ivory, crochet needle, with a 
poiut where the hook end is) is then 
used to pick the woven filling out; the 
operation being done by sliding the 
end of the “pick-back” over top of the 
cloth and towards the reed, then in 
serting the end of the “pick back” un 
der the 
threads thus separated, raising them 
up from and out of the warp, grasp 
ing them with the left 

finzer, and drawing them 


one, two or three flling 


thumb and 
free from 
the warp, and proceeding thus until 
removed. rhe 
cloth or warp is then slackened, the 
warp weizhts are raised alternately, 
the warps tightened, the lay turned to 
the front centre, and the take-up man- 
ipulated so that the cloth is got in the 
right position; and the right shed be- 
ing found, the loom is started. It will 
thus be seen that “picking out” is a 


« 


the whole has been 


process requiring some time, and the 
cause of much silk waste being pro 
duced. 

The edges in silk weaving are m 
variably put on separate spoois, made 
expressly for the purpose, with a 
head for a friction cord. This enables 
che edges to be specially weighted, so 
as to withstand the heavy friction put 
on the filling. ‘TYhese edges are often a 
source of trouble and 
not carefully watched and attended 
to. A knot or cther defect. or the 
quill rnnning out, or the finishing end 
of the filling fast 


annorance, if 


in groove in quill, 
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will, by plucking at the edges, break 
1a0re or less threads, which require to 
be in:mediately replaced, or the re- 
maining threads will break under the 
heavy tension of the weights upon 
the edge spvols. We are thus, with 
the plain loom, limited to a taffeta 
weave and pattern; and to make a 
twill or small satin of small 
we require a system of cams affixed 


scope, 


under or at the end of the loom, or 
some other description of shedding 
mechanis‘». 

There are a number of makers who 
claim superiority for their machines. 
What we want is a machine that we 
cau quickly and cheaply attach to our 
loom, to enable us to make the twill 
or satin goods we may have an order 
for. 

As a machine capable of operating, 
say. 24 shafts, 
shafts, we might have placed one of 


will also operate 2 


those machines termed “dobbys” on 
the but, for 
we started with a plain loom. 
Now let 
“dobby” for 
The 


minates 


loom, illustration sake, 


us choose an overbead 


our immediate wants. 
top frame work of our loom ter- 
at the and 


has only a single rail. 


harness rollers, 
We 
construct an elevated arrangement to 
hold our dobby. To accomplish this, 
we can secure to each side of the loom 
frarae, vertical 
iron, to the tops of which we secure 
cross pieces, on which we place rails, 
On 


must then 


uprights of wood or 


to join the cross pieces together. 
these rails we secure our dobby, over 
the centre of the loom. 

On the “debby” hooks we tie cords, 
to which 
knots our harness. 


we fasten by adjustable 
On the floor under 
the loom we place adjustable springs 
attached to the harness. 

We connect the “dobby” lever 
the outer end of the crank shaft, by a 
connecting rod, and a crank lever or 
bracket. The pattern cards are plac- 
ed upon the cylinder, and if a large 
number is required, a rack is 
made, in which the cards are caught 
and held. 

IlLarnesses operated by this method 
have a greater strain upon their eyes 


to 


card 
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when the warp is opened, to minimize 
which, the back warp roller should be 
slightly raised. If we use an open 
and close shed dobby, our line of beat- 
ing the filling up, is in the centre of 
the depth of the reed; if a close shed, 
siugle-lift “dobby,” our warp rests at 
the bottom of the reed. The reed is 
strcuger at the top or bottom than in 
the centre, so that the filling will draw 
the warp in more when an open-and- 
ciose shed is used, than when a single 
litt is used, a matter for consideration 
iv the weaving of different fabrics. 
We have, with the addition of this 
dobby, augmented the capacity of our 
loom, to weave varied fabrics, to a 
limit of 24 harnesses, or, in other 
words, we provided ourselves 
with the weave patterns 
which | require more than 24 


have 
means to 
not 
threads to repeat. 

With this capacity and some knowl- 
cf designing and drafting, 
warp threads, patterns that would 
apparently require a jacquard to 
make, can be woven: and the whole 
gamut of “shaft run 
seasonable goods. 


edge the 


weaves” be in 


JOHN. 


Artificial Silk. 


Paper read by Joseph Cash, before The So 
ciety of Arts, London, England. 


It is a trite saying that all 
tions are creatures 


inven- 
evolution. I 
shall give a short description, there- 


of 


fore, of a few attempts to produce the 
appearance of silk before the perfected 
artificial 
established 


article of 
fact. were par- 
tially successful in effect, and others 
have 


today became an 


Some 
been a pronounced commercial 
success, adding greatly to the variety 
of the cheaper textile fabrics. 

Spun glass is probably the earliest 
which resembles natural 
The thread is perfectly flexible, 
possessing great brilliancy, and is pro- 
duced in a variety of colors. The feel 
to the touch is soft and smooth; it can 
be woven into many textiles, and is 
specially useful in millinery articles, 


production 
silk. 
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where warmth is not a necessary ad- 
junct. 

Polished or diamond cotton is a lus- 
trous looking article, and in the fine 
sizes, or counts, as it is called in the 
trade, is silky in appearance and soft 
to the touch. An enormous trade is 
done in this article for dress goods, as 
it is often used in combination with 
silk. The process of producing it is 
very simple, waxy and starchy sub- 
stances being put on the thread in a 
liquid emulsion; the yarn is then trans- 
ferred to a polishing machine with 
revolving brushes, which completes 
the process. 

A process for giving a silky appear- 
ance to cotton has lately been brought 
to the notice of manufacturers with 
very satisfactory results. 
is practised by most cotton dyers, there 
being no valid patent. The name is 
derived from the inventor, John Mer- 
cer, who discovered the process in 
1844. The cotton passed 
through strong solutions of caustic 
lye. The yarn must be at full tension 
during the whole operation, even until 
it is quite dry. Mercer’s theory of the 
action of caustic soda is that received 
today, viz., that the mercerized yarn 
is a hydrate of cellulose, the first ac- 
tion being the formation of a com- 
pound of sodium oxide and cellulose. 
The subsequent washing replaces the 
sodium oxide by water, which is held 
by the cellulose like the other metallic 
oxide. Such a theory as this gives us 
very little light on the matter, and 
does not explain the difference be- 
tween the hydrate formed and the ori- 
ginal hydrate. It can be dyed any 
color without materially affecting the 
brilliancy which has been imparted to 
it by the mrercerizing process. 

Vandura silk is a gelatin thread, 
therefore animal in its composition, 
and more nearly allied to natural silk 
than any of the imitations already de- 
scribed; Adam Millar, the inventor and 
patentee, quite recently died, unfortu- 
nately before he attained the perfec- 
tion at which he was aiming. The 
manufacture of the silk is conducted 


The process 


yarn is 
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by pressing an aqueous solution of gel- 
atin through a very fine glass capillary 
tube. On issuing therefrom the thread 
is laid on an endless band which car- 
ries it some distance to allow it to dry; 
from the end of this band or table it is 
wound on to bobbins ready to put into 
skeins for the manufacturer. I am of 
the opinion that this article will not 
meet with a very great commercial 
success, as, the gelatin being soluble 
in water, it cannot be dyed after the 
thread is made. Therefore the solu- 
tion of gelatin must be colored to the 
required shade before being spun. 
The impracticability of this is mani- 
fest when I tell you there are at least 
fifty colors with fifty shades in each 
color, and at least four sizes of thread: 
the stock would be at least 990 Ibs.. if 
only 1 Ib. of each size and color was 
made, 

Mr. Millar described his process as 
follows :— 

“I take 4 lbs. weight of the best gela- 
tin I can get, break it up into granular 
pieces such as will pass through a rid- 
dle of four meshes to an 
meshes per square inch. 


inch, 16 
I place the 
broken gelatin in a melting vessel, and 
add 2 Ibs. of cold water, and stir it 
well, put on a cover or lid and let it 
stand for one hour. The vessel is next 
placed in a can of ‘hot water and kept 
heated at 120° Fahr. for another hour. 
stirring it once or twice. By the end of 
the second hour I have a solution of 
gelatin of uniform consistency, con- 
taining 66 per cent. of gelatin and only 
33 per cent. of water—a very thick s0- 
lution. 

“The group of filaments are next 
twisted together and spread out in a 
thin layer on an open metal reel, about 
1 foot in diameter. A number of these 
reels of plain gelatin yarn are now 
placed in a chamber in which a very 
small quantity of formaldehyde has 
been poured, and is therefore filled 
with formalin vapor—about 80 minims 
of formalin to a space of 10 cubic feet. 
An exposure to this vapor at ordinary 
temperature completely changes the 
gelatin. It is no longer soluble, even 
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in boiling water, nor in solvent 


that I have tried, and has a splendid 
lustre. 


any 


“The reels are hung up to allow all 
smell of the formalin to disappear, and 
the artificial silk is finished, needing 
only to be wound on to bobbins for the 
convenience of handling before it gets 
into the hands of the textile manufac 
turer. 

“You that this 
process for producing an artificial silk, 


will have noticed 


which I have described, is a chemical 


process, but it is also a mechanical 


process. The successful substitute for 
the product of the silkworm must be 
a yarn inade up of very fine filaments, 
so as to be smooth to the touch, and so 
pliable as to feel soft to the handling. 
The material of real silk, when obtain- 
thick 
neither smooth nor pliable, but is very 


ed in somewhat threads, is 
harsh to the touch, and very stiff in 
handling. Indeed, to one not acquaint- 
ed with the fact, it is very difficult to 
understand how the softest of velvets 
are produced from this harsh, stiff ma- 
stiff that it 
knot. It is 


terial—so ean hardly be 


into a this extreme 
of 


artificial process which makes the me- 


tied 


fineness filament required in 


any 


chanical part of the process such a 


dominating factor in the commercial 


aspect of the case. 

“The nipples of my machine have a 
bore of one-hundredth of an inch, bat 
the filaments drawn from these nip 
ples may be only one-thousandth of an 
diameter. The flow of the 


liquid through the nipples is regulated 


inch in 
by air pressure. An india-rubber pipe 


leads from a receiver of compressed 


air, and has its other end attached to a 
small pipe fixed to the air-tight cover 
of the cylinder which contains the gel- 
The 
band, on which 


atin solution. endless traveling 
the threads fall, and 
by which they are drawn away rap- 
idly, moves at a uniform rate—say 60 
yards per second, but if the speed be 
to 120 the 


would be twice the fineness; the same 


increased vards filament 


result is obtained by reducing the pres 


sure in the air receiver or reservoir.” 


Several persons have given their at 
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tention to the perfecting of the manu- 
facture of collodion silk, among whom 
are Count Hilaire de Chardonnet, Dr. 
and Nobel of fame. 
The different systems vary only in de- 


Lehner, cordite 
tail, so I shall describe the most suc- 
cessful one, known as the Chardonnet 
silk. I first saw this artificial silk at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, where it 
obtained a “Grand Prix.” 
exhibits were made of artificial silk in 
1878, but 
attained for many years. 


Previous 


no commercial success was 

A public company for the manufac- 
ture of artificial silk by the Chardon- 
net process has been formed in Eng- 
land. The factory, extending over two 
at Wolston, the 
Avon, near Coventry, and will be ca- 
pable when filled 


acres, is on river 
with machinery of 
producing 7,000 lbs. of silk per week. 

The first stage of 
nitration 
ducing pyroxyline, 
1838. The 


be employed in conducting this oper- 


manufacture is the 
of cotton or wood pulp pro- 
discovered by Pel- 
ouze in greatest care must 
ution, as it is the most important one 


in the whole process; mistakes some- 


times even occur at the long estab- 
lished factory at Besancon iv France. 
The process of nitration of cellulose is 
molecules 
There 


pyroxyline 


the displacement of a few 
of hydrugen by nitric peroxide. 
of 
which are obtained by using different 
of acid. 
product, 


are several varieties 


mixtures The highest nitro- 
tri- 
nitrocellulose, is useless for the manu- 
of artificial silk, 
in a mixture 
To the 
binitrocellulose suitable 


cotton gun-cotton or 
in- 
and 
or 


facture us it is 
of slcohol 

pyroxyline 
for the pro- 
duction of collodion for our purpose, a 
of 15 


and 12 volumes of nitric acid is made; 


solubls 


ether. obtain 


mixture volumes of sulphuric 
two pourds of bleached raw cotton is 
then taken and put into an earthen- 
ware jar with about three gallons of 
acid; this is left 
four to five hours, when the nitration 


mixcd standing for 
is complete. 

The object of the sulphuric acid is 
to tale up hygroscopically the excess 
of nitric 


water produced leaving the 


acid of which there is always an ex- 
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cess. The only known way of testing 
the quality of the pyroxyline is the use 
of the microscope in conjunction with 
the polariscope. A small piece of py- 
roxyline is taken from one of the jars, 
thoroughly washed in water and dried, 
it is with 
when the colors exhibited should be in 


then moistened alcohol, 


exact proportion which practice has 
proved to give the best results. 

The pyroxyline is now taken out of 
the pots and subjected to pressure to 
extract all the acid possible. This ex- 
tracted acid is not wasted, but is reno- 
vated with a mixture of new acid and 
used again for more cotton. From the 
press the pyroxyline is taken to the 
washing-room and at once put into the 
washing machine, called a Hollander, 
and similar to those used in paper- 
making for washing pulp. 

This washing continues for from 12 
to 15 hours until the acid is thoroughly 
eliminated; from thence the material 
is removed to a centrifugal machine to 
extract the moisture, which must not 
exceed 28 per cent.; if too much water 
is present the collodion will not be 
tenacious and therefore will not spin. 
The pyroxyline is now ready fer dis- 
alcohol and 


solving in a mixture of 


ether. The pyroxyline is placed in a 


cylinder, with a mixture of 40 


parts 
alcohol 60 parts ether; the cyl 
inder is then hermetically sealed and 
made to revolve slowly for 12 hours, 
when, if the pyroxyline is good, all 
should be dissolved; the resulting mix- 
ture is collodion. The next process is 
the filtration. Upon this depends the 
amount of production from the spin- 
ning machinery supposing the collo- 
dion be good. The filtering is to elimi- 
nate every particle of suspended mat- 
the collodion 


ter which may exist in 


before it arrives at the spinning 


machines as grit and seeds from the 
matter in the 


cotton, or suspended 


washing water, or even trinitro-cellu- 


lose, which is insoluble in alcohol and 
ether, but this latter should never oc- 
cur in good silk collodion. Each filter 
contains a sheet of cotton between 
calico. A pressure of 15 atmospheres 


is required to force the collodion 
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through the filters; it is therefore first 
passed into an hydraulic press, by the 
aid of which it is forced through the 
filters and into the collodion reservoir, 
Where it should remain as long as pos- 
sible to allow any bubbles to rise to 
the top, for should they pass into the 
glass silk-worms, the continuity of the 
thread would be broken. 

A pressure of 40 to 45 atmospheres 
is required to force the collodion from 
these reservoirs to 


the spinning ma- 


chines, which are constructed with 


pipes running on each side. Into these 


pipes are screwed a number of taps 
with a glass capillary tube fixed on 
silk-worm, 


the end, called a through 


which the collodion is forced by the 


pressure before mentioned; imme- 
diately it comes into contact with the 
air it solidifies, enabling the operative 
to take hold of the thread or silk, as 
it can now be called, and convey it to 
the bobbin. From twelve to twenty- 
four of these threads are run together 
on to one bobbin, according to the size 
of silk 


natural silk. 


required, as is the case with 
The silk would soon dry 
by the evaporation of the alcohol and 
ether if 
therefore kept 


left exposed to the air; it is 
moist by damp cloths 
to facilitate the next process of throw- 
ing and twisting. This is accompanied 
by putting on the silk the required 


number of turns or twists per inch. 
The reeling or skeining of the silk into 
a given number of yards in each skein 
is the One thousand 


next operation. 


or two thousand yards is the usual 
quantity, and according to the weight 

The 
? 


is about 30 per cent. 


of skein so is the size designated. 
Chardonnet silk 
heavier in S. G. than natural silk, so 
the comparison of sizes is easily ar- 


rived at. The silk is still damp, and 
now have the remaining alco- 


The in- 


should 
hol and ether dried out of it. 
ventor claims this to be one of the 
most important points to give the silk 
good dyeing properties. 

The silk at this point of manufac- 
ture is very inflammable and quite un- 
fit for use in textile goods, therefore 
denitration is next 
carried out which reconverts our pro- 


a process called 
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duct into cellulose, now very different 
in appearance from the raw cotton we 
commenced with, but practically the 
same in chemical composition. 

One of the substances used for this 
purpose is sulphydrate of calcium. 

The silk, now it is finished, requires 
no precautions in manufacturing more 
than cotton, in fact there 
should be no loose fibre which can de- 
tach itself from the thread. 

The bleaching is carried out in the 
fibres with 


less, as 


usual way for vegetable 
chloride of lime and acid. 

Up to the present time artificial silk 
has always been used in conjunction 
with other fibres in textile goods; the 
friction of weaving has a tendency to 
split the threads if used in warps, but 


this objection will no doubt be over- 


come, 
Mantles for the incandescent gas 
light are manufactured of artificial 


silk. it being found that the salts of 
the rare metals can be mixed with the 
collodion with greater economy than 
with any other thread. 

For braids and such classes of trim- 
mings it is much more brilliant; for 
covering electric wires and all electric 
work it is better. Large works are in 
operation at Besancon, in France, pro- 
ducing 7,000 lbs. weight per week; but 
the demand is so great that they are 
making extensions to their works to 
enable them next January to produce 
2,000 Ibs. per day. The production at 
Sprietenbach is 600 Ibs. daily. Other 
factories are about to be established 
in Belgium and Germany. 

Collodion silk can never replace 
natural silk in articles where warmth 
is required, its composition being 
vegetable, and that of silk analogous 
to horn and hair or wool. The arti- 
ficial product is to be preferred, being 
more durable than the natural when 
the latter is weighted in the dyeing up 
to 100 per cent. in colors, and as high 
as 300 per cent. in black. If this sys- 
tem of weighting natural silk for 
manufacturing dress goods continues, 
I am of opinion ladies will be asking 
for dresses of the new product in pre- 
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ference to the old, unless a guarantee 
is given that the article is pure natural 
silk, 





Silkworms in China. 


In reply to a California correspond- 
ent, the interpreter for the consulate- 
general at Sbhunghai, Mr. Barchet, on 
August 30, 1899, writes: 

The silkworm (Bom 
byx mori) is extensively reared in the 
provinces of Chekiang, Keang-su, 
Szechuan and Shantung, and to a 
small extent in Hu-peh, Keang-si and 
Honan. 

The silk industry is carried on pro- 
fitably in Keang-su, 
where soil and climate are adapted to 
the silkworm, though even in these 
provinces there are localities 
the silkworm does not thrive and the 


domesticated! 


Chekiang and 


where 


cocoons do not attain the size or 
weight they have in Ningpo, Shao- 


hying, Hang-chow, Hu-chow and Wu- 
sich—regions which are famous for 
their silk. 

The United States Consul at Shang- 
hai writes that the cause of this dif- 
ference is hard to explain, as the care 
ful selection of eggs, the food, climate, 
and treatment are to all appearance 
the same. 

Mulberry form the 
food for the silkworm, and only when 
the supply gives out are the leaves of 
Cudrania iriloba resorted to, 
the silkworms will eat, but 
greedily: and the silk produced is in- 
ferior in quality to that from worms 
fed on mulberry leaves. 

Though the domesticated silkworm 
is liable to disease, the Chinese variety 
is worthy of repeated trials. as it is 
fairly hardy when raised from healthy 
eggs and is decidedly superior to that 
of India or Japan; but sound and well- 
selected eggs are of paramount im- 
portance to success in such an indus- 
try. It would pay to have the eggs 
examined microscopically by an ex- 
pert to insure that none but healthy 
ones be hatched. It would also be 
well to secure eggs from different lo- 


leaves staple 


which 
not so 
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calities ‘Chekiang, Keang-su, and 
other provinces) to find out which will 
thrive best under new conditions. 

The wild silkworm of China 
Japan is larger and is said to yield a 
of silk: but this is 


yellowish in color, for 


and 


amount 
course and 
which reason it only commands two 
thirds the price of ordinary silk. 

If eggs of the wild silkworm are 
wanted for experiment, they can prob- 
ably be procured by applying to the 
United States consuls at Chefoo, 
Shantung, or at Chungking, Szechuan 
(the home of the wild silkworm). 


greater 


Kegs from the domesticated silk- 
wort in the silk districts of mid-China 


accommodation, be pro- 


may, as an 
cured through the consulate-general at 
Shanghai, provided the order is not 


for large quantities. 





Counts of Yarn. 


English Cotton Seale.—The bank is 
840 yds., and the number of such hanks 
in 1 Ib. avoirdupois is the count of the 
yarn, 

Inglish Spun Silk Seale.—The hank 
is §40 yde., and the number of such 
hanks in 1 lb. avoirdupois is the count 
of the yarn, with this difference from 
the cotton and other scales, that, 
whereas cotton 2/40s means single 40 
doubled to 20s, spun silk 2/40s means 
single 80s doubled to 40s; spun silk 
3/40s means single 120s doubled to 40s, 
ete, 

English Linen Scale.—The hank or 
lea is 300 yds. and the number of these 
in 1 lb. is the count of the yarn. 

English Worsted Scale.—The hauk is 
560 vds., and the number of such ‘hanks 
in 1 lb, is the count of the yarn. 

Continental Seale for Spun Yarns. 
The basis of this is the number of thou- 
sind metres per kilogramme in the 
single thread. Jt is calcylated in the 
same way as the English cotton scale. 
Thus 100/1 means a single thread run- 
ning 100,000 metres per kilogramme. 
100/2 means the same thread doubled, 
giving 50,000 metres of doubled yarn, 
ete. For cotton the basis is the number 
of thousand metres per half kilo- 


gramme (500 grammes). 

English Net Silk Scale.—The hank is 
1900 yds., and the number of drams 
that such a hank weighs is the count of 
the yarn. 

Continental Net Silk Scale.—The 
hank is 400 French ells=476 metres 
520 yards. 533% deniers make 1 oz. 
avoirdupois. The number of deniers 
that one such hank weighs is the count 
of the silk. 





Cellular System for Depositing Silk 
Eggs. 

This at present seems to be the fa- 
vorite method (the cellular egg com- 
the highest price) among 
both the large and small culturists. 
One method in this system, used more 
by the sniall culturists, is to stretch a 
cloth on a 
divided regularly into small squares by 


manding 


piece of wooden frame, 
lines, and on these squares the moths 
are put, with tin cones placed over 
them. After they have laid their 
eggs they are removed and put into 
little cells, or boxes, divided to corre- 
spond with the divisions on the cloth, 
both of which are numbered. In this 
way, there is no mistaking the eggs of 
any moth that proves diseased at the 
microscopic examination, but it lacks 
proper ventilation, and besides re- 
quires a very careful numbering of the 
two sets, and this is not always to be 
trusted to the peasants who attend to 
the work. 

Another way—used by the large cul- 
turists, and perhaps, on the whole, 
more approved—is the gauze cloth 
cells or bags. The mesh of these is 
large enough to give perfect ventila- 
tion, yet small enough to prevent the 
They are 
generally made by the peasants, and 
have strings running through the tops 
to gather up the openings after the 
moths have been put in. Two bags are 
operated by the same string, and these, 
in pairs, are hung up by the thousands 
upon poles which are suspended from 
frames which, by means of pulleys, 
ean be raised or lowered, as desired, 
from the ceiling in the room where 
they are kept. 


eggs from passing through. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Factory Heated by Forced Circulation 
of Warm Air. 


In this climate a necessary feature 
of the occupied 
building is a system of heating. So 
much is demanded for mere comfort, 


equipment of any 


and as a means of securing the high- 
est efficiency of the individual. This 
is particularly true in the factory, 
where it is certainly the effort of the 
employer to secure the largest return 
for his expenditure in the line of 
wages. 

But it is not upon the heating alone 








that either mental or physical effi- 
ciency depend. The room must not 
only be warm, but the air must be 


pure. In other words, good ventila- 
tion is as necessary as_ sufficient 
warmth. 


Numerous comparisons have been 
made between the efficiency of indi- 
viduals employed in poorly ventilated 
and well ventilated apartments with 
surprising results as regarding the im- 
provement under the latter conditions. 
The United States Pension Bureau fur- 
nishes a notable instance. Just prior 
to its occupancy of the present care- 
fully constructed and thoroughly ven- 
tilated structure, the department was 


cast 
Bau: 











housed in numerous small and poorly 
ventilated buildings, in which the 
sickness of employees entailed an an 
nual loss of time amounting to 18,73' 
In the new building the loss 
immediately dropped to only 10,114 
days, a reduction of over 45 per cent 
When we consider the conditions of 
salary under which most of 
these clerks are employed, the finan 
cial return from improved ventilation 
is emphatically evident. 

This new building was very effec 
tually equipped with a mechanical 
system of ventilation, air being sup 


days. 


yearly 











plied by means of fans. The sam 
method with its attendant advan 
tages has now been in general use i! 
well regulated factories for some 15 
years. The pioneer in this line of d 
velopment was B. F. Sturtevant o! 
Boston, who during the lat 
70’s and early 80’s devoted much time 
to the design, manufacture and in 
stallation of special types of fans 
with which as a rule were combined 
steam heaters for the warming of al! 
air supplied. The incentive tht 
given to secure good ventilation ha 
resulted in vast improvement in fa 
tory conditions. 

The accompanying 


Mass., 


illustrati: 
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serve to well illustrate the methods 


employed in mechanical ventilation 


and heating by forced circulation of 
warm air. 


of a fan usually with attached engine 


The apparatus, consisting 


and steel pipe heater, is placed in the 


basement of the building. If . the 


building is already erected, or con- 


structed of wood as here illustrated, 


a system of distribution by means of 
galvanized iron pipes is usually found 


most desirable. These pipes com- 


municate with the main in the base- 
ment, are carried up at intervals 
throughout all of the floors, and upon 
through nu- 


each discharge the air 


outlets toward the outer 
There it slightly 


falls to the floor, and moves 


merous 
walls. becomes 
cooled, 
back ward 
room. The excess of pressure main- 
tained within the building causes all 


toward the centre of the 


leakage to be outward, and prevents 
the entrance of cold air at cracks and 
crevices. 

Such a building is surprisingly por- 
ous, and under slight pressure the air 
readily passes through even the walls 
being that if 

through the 


themselves, the result 
fresh air is drawn in 
heater, a constant change of air is 
maintained within the building, while 
its temperature is readily regulated 
at the heater itself, as well as the air 
distribution at the respective outlets. 

The heater is made up in sections, 
iron base, 


each consisting of a cast 


into which are screwed steel pipes 
through which the 
These sections are bolted up together 


in groups of the required size, and are 


steam circulates. 


enclosed in a steel plate, fire proof 
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jacket connecting with the fan. 


Either live or exhaust steam may be 
used in the heater. As a rule the 
former is utilized where it is not nec- 
essary for other purposes. When an 


independent engine is provided for 


driving the fan, the exhaust steam 


therefrom is usually condensed in a 
special section of the heater. 
The 


through 


great quantity of air drawn 


such a heater vastly in- 


creases the condensation, and conse- 
quently the efficiency of the heating 
foot of 
fully equivalent in 


that one pipe is 


heating 


surface, so 
rendered 
value to five feet of pipe strung round 
a building. What is all the 
steam pipe is massed and under im- 


more, 
mediate control. There is no danger 
of damage from fire, leakage or freez- 
ing. During the summer the fan may 
be operated if desired for ventilating 
alone. 





Ventilation of Factories. 


Paper read by E. L. Hartley before the 
Royal Institute of Public Health 
Congress, at England. 


The question of the compulsory ven- 
tilation of weaving sheds presents far 


greater difficulties than that of the 
regulation of humidity. The distinc- 
tion is the usual one between positive 
aud negative legislation. It is com- 
paratively a simple matter to forbid 
employers from introducing more than 
a certain quantity of moisture into the 
sheds, but it is a totally different mat- 
ter to compel them to adopt an ade- 
quate system of ventilation. That such 
legislation is desirable, if it can be 
made effective, is, in my opinion, be- 
The question is how to 
make it effective. The crux of the dif- 
ficulty is—upon whom is the responsi- 
bility to be thrown of deciding the 
mechanical means by which adequate 
ventilation can be obtained? There 


yond doubt. 


were three possible courses for the 
legislature to adopt:— 

(1) The legislature might itself have 
decided upon 


and en- 


conducted experiments, 
the system of ventilation, 


forced that system by statute. 
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(2) It might enact that a system of 
ventilation should be adopted, which 
would satisfaction of 
some authority appointed by it. 

(3) It might 
that a certain standard of 
the air should be maintained, and so 
have left the 
pense of experimenting upon ventila- 
ting appliances to the factory owners. 


meet with the 


have merely enacted 


purity in 


responsibility and ex- 


The objections to the first course 
are obvious. It might have secured 
the adoption of the best system of 


ventilation known at that time. but 
it would have stitied future improve- 
ments. At that time the art of venti- 
lation was practically unknown. The 
huge sums expended on the House of 
Commons, and the state of its venti- 
lation, would hardly have encouraged 
the legislature to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of settling the scheme of 
ventilation for the factories of the 
country. Such a course, too, was alien 
to the spirit of British legislation. The 
only point in its favor is, that it would 
have relieved the factory owners from 
the responsibility of expense, thrown 
upon them by the other courses, of ex- 
perimenting in ventilation for the 
benefit of the country at large. 

The British legislature generally 
avoids extreme measures, and (2) was 
the course adopted. Section 9 of the 
Act of 1889 enacted that: 

“In every factory arrange- 
ments should be made and maintained, 
to the satisfaction of the inspector of 
factories for the district, for admit- 
ting, in every hour during which work 
is carried on, not less than six hundred 
cubic feet of fresh air for each person 
employed and the arrange- 
ment for such ventilation shall be kept 


therein; 
in operation, subject, as far as 
sible, to the control of the persons em- 
ployed therein.” 

In carrying out the requirements of 
the law the system of small exhaust 
fans has been advocated, arranged in 
positions according to the peculiar 
conditions of each shed. The argu- 
ment in favor of this system was that 
and fibre were removed along 


pos 


dust 
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with the impure air at the various 
points of egress, and the small dimen- 
sions and low speed of the fans min- 
imized the risk of drafts. The exhaust 
system very generally 
adopted throughout the country. The 
ordinary appliances for dealing with 
the humidity, temperature, and venti- 
lation of an average weaving shed, to- 
day, are: (1) exhaust fans; (2) a 
range of 4-inch low-pressure steam 
piping for warming purposes; (3) a 
of 1l-inch high-pressure steam 
composition (in 


has been 


range 
piping covered with 
order to diffuse as little heat as pos- 
sible) and furnished with jets for the 
infusion of steam for moistening pur- 
These rough-and-ready ap- 
pliances, on the whole, act very well. 


poses, 


If the moisture is excessive, it can be 
reduced by raising the temperature by 
the 4-inch pipes and cutting steam off 
the 1l-inch pipes. If the moisture is 
deficient, the reverse operation tends 
to remedy it. The great advantage of 
this rough arrangement is its extreme 
simplicity, its small cost, and the fact 
that there is nothing to get out of 
order. If one out of several fans be 
stopped from any cause, its effect 
upon the whole shed is very smail. 
The obvious defects in these ar- 
rangements are: (1) that there is no 
provision for decreasing the tempera- 
ture of the sheds in hot weather; and 
(2) that in adopting the exhaust sys- 
tem, control is lost of the air coming 
into the shed to replace the air taken 
out by the fans. The latter objection 
Unless proper pro- 
vision is made for air inlets, the ex- 
haust fans will merely suck air into 
the sheds from any possible hole or 


is a serious one. 


crack. The air coming in may be foul 
air from the closets, or impure air 
from some door leading into another 
room or warehouse, or pure air drawn 
from a hole in the roof near the fan, 
to be quickly the fan 
again. 

Durivg the years following the Act 
of 1889, the cotton trade has become 
the happy hunting ground of expert 


ventilating engineers. There are divers 


expelled by 
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machines for ventilating and humidi- 


fying, each of which, according to the 


But 
competition, which on the whole is not 


owner, “licks creation.” 


a bad guide, has tended greatly in 


favor of the plenum system instead of 
the exhaust system. ‘There are numer 
ous machines on the market for fore- 
ing air into the sheds after it has been 
conditioned, that is, moistened, and 
warmed or cvoled, as the case may be. 
These machines have been constructed 
to meet the objections pointed out 
above, but on the other hand, they are 
other They are 


open to objections. 


costly; they generally contain elab- 


orate parts likely to get out of order; 
and, if they do get out of order, prob- 


ably one-third, or perhaps one-half, 
ot the ventilating apparatus of the 


shed is simultaneously stopped. Then 
the mechanical efficiency of a plenum 
fan is small as compared with the ex 
haust fan, and the distribution of the 
conditioned air into the room generally 
involves the use of large tubes. These 
tubes block the light, and are liable to 
dust and to 


become receptacles for 


pollute the fresh air. But invention is 


now busy iv this direction, and one 


maker of plenum fans has already 
made huge strides in moving many of 
these objections. 

Such was the position of the ventj 
lation question when the Roscoe Com 
mittee issued its report, in February, 
1897. their 


report 


The material portions of 
relating to ventilation are as 
follows: 

After long and deliberate considera 
tion, your Committee recommend 
that it shall be made imperative that 
the arrangements for ventilation shall 
be such as will secure that no greater 
proportion than nine-tenths of a vol- 
ume of carbon dioxide per 1,000 vol- 
umes of air shall be contained in the 
air of the sheds. This limit 
will amount of ventilation 
corresponding to about 2,000 cubic feet 
per head per hour, and your 
mittee believe that such a requirement 
would bring about a material improve- 
ment in the health and comfort of the 


workers. 


secure an 


Com 
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The 


recommended for 


method which your Committee 


carrying out this 
proposal is, that the inspector be au- 
thorized to require manufacturers to 


maintain such arrangements as he 
may approve or specify, as will ensure 
the required standard being generally 
attained. This throws upon the inspec- 
tor the task of making the necessary 
manufacturer 
any uncertainty as to the re 
quirements of the law. To 


tests, and relieves the 
from 
meet the 
objections that might be raised to this 

that too left to the 


discretion of the inspector—the manu 


much would be 
facturers should have the right to ap 
peal to arbitration, in case they dis 

with the 


agree 


inspector as to the 
means by which the standard of ven 
tilation is to be maintained. 

On the 6th of 1897, an Act 


was passed empowering the Secretary 


August, 


of State “to make regulations for the 
purpose of giving eifect to such of the 
this 
report as he may deem necessary for 


recommendations contained in 
the prvtection of health in cotton cloth 
factories.” 

In pursuance of this power, the Se 
retary of State for the Home Depart 
the 2d of 1898, 


ment, on February, 


made, among others, the following 
order :-- 

The arrangements for 
shall be that 
hours, in no part of the cotton 


shall the 


ventilation 


such, during working 
cloth 
factory, proportion of car- 
bonic acid (carbon dioxide) in the air 
volumes of car- 


10,000 volumes of 


be greater than nine 
bonie acid to every 
air. 

Provided this order was not bad in 
law—being inconsistent with the rec- 
ommendation contained in the Report 
of the Roscoe Committee—the 


of it 


breach 
continued or not 
remedied, render the occupier of the 


would, if 


factory liable to a fine on summary 
conviction. 

In my opinion this order is an im- 
possible one to put into operation. The 
Roscoe Committee fixed the maximum 
of irapurity at nine valumes of CO, 
(carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid), on 
the basis that the outside air contained 
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only four volumes of CO,, and that the 
introduction of 2,000 cubic feet of out- 
side air per head per hour would keep 
the air in the shed within the limit of 
nine volumes of CO, in 10,000 volumes. 
In this calculation the Committee pre- 
sumably omitted the impurity gen- 
erated by the gas when lighted. They 
also made no allowance for the occa- 
sions when the outside air contained 
more than four volumes of CO,. Sir 
Henry Roscoe, in the Treatise on 
Chemistry by Roscoe and Schorlem- 
mer, points out that “the average 
amount of CO, in free open country 
air is four volumes in 10,000, while in 
towns where much coal is burnt the 
amount may rise to six or seven vol- 
umes in 10,000” (vol. i., p. 47). It is per- 
fertly clear, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee intended to recommend that 
the arrangements for ventilation 
should be such that under normal con- 
ditions (i.e., when the outside air con- 
tained only four volumes of CO,, and 
when no gas was being used) the 
amount of CO, in the shed should not 
exceed nine volumes in 10,000. 

It is inconceivable that a Committee 
presided over by Sir Henry Roscoe 
should imagine that when the outside 
air contained seven volumes of CO, 
the air in the shed could be kept with- 
in nine volumes of CO, Yet this 
order appears to be based upon such 
a supposition. Quite irrespective of 
the quantity of CO, in the air outside, 
and quite irrespective of the time dur- 
ing which the in the shed had 
been burning, the owner was liable to 
prosecution if the air in the shed con- 
tained more than nine volumes of CO, 
in 10,000 volumes. And yet experi- 
ments made by Mr. Henry Davies, of 
Liverpool, corroborate the statement 
of Sir Henry Roscoe, and prove that 
in the valley of Blackburn, in certain 
conditions of the weather, the amount 
of CO, in the outside air occasionally 
exceeds even seven volumes of CO, in 
10,000. 

Under the circumstances, one is not 
surprised to find that when the dep- 
of masters explained their 
officials in June, 


gas 


utation 
ease to the proper 
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1899, this order was completely de- 
prived of its sting. These offieials 
said:—“What the inspector is_ in- 
structed to do is to see that the spirit 
of the instructions which we propose 
to give to the inspectors is carried out, 
and to satisfy himself that in each 
place under the Cotton Cloth Factories 
Act, 1889, the mechanical and other 
appliances for ventilation are such as 
in ordinary circumstances prevent the 
proportion of carbon dioxide gas in the 
air of the room from exceeding .9 
parts per thousand while the appli- 
ances are kept in efficient order and 
use. What the Committee recom- 
mended was that the required stan- 
dard be generally attained. We say 
it should be attained in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and not when there has 
been a large consumption of gas, not 
when there have been exceptional cir- 
cumstances, but under ordinary and 
regular circumstances.” 

After this statement I think the 
masters may rest contented that this 


unfortunately-worded order will not 
be insisted upon. 
Another vital distinction between 


the order and the recommendations of 
the committee arises from the old dif- 
ficulty as to the responsibility for de- 
ciding the means by which adequate 
ventilation is to be obtained. This 
new order sought to throw the burden 
entirely upon the factory owner. He 
was to be prosecuted unless he suc- 
ceeded in ventilating his shed so as 
to obtain the required degree of purity. 
Quite apart from the question of fact 
as to whether the standard of purity 
laid down by the order was not too 
high, there remains this fundamental 
question of principle. Under the pre- 
vious Act of 1889, the arrangements 
for ventilation were under the control 
of the inspector. Under his direction 
the ventilating apparatus had been 
put up, and large sums of money ex- 
pended. This new order would have 
rid the Home Office and the inspectors 
of the discretion as to the ventilating 
appliances which they had already ex- 
ercised. If the appliances put up un- 
der their direction had been unsuccess- 
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ful, the factory owners, forsooth, were 
to be prosecuted!.’The Roscoe com- 
mittee recommended a totally differ- 
ent principle. They recommended that 
the inspector should specify the venti- 
lating arrangements sufficient, in his 
opinion, to ensure the required stan- 
dard, so that the manufacturers would 
be relieved from any uncertainty as 
to the requirements of the law. If the 
manufacturers disagreed with the in- 
spector’s specification, the Committee 
recommended that the matter should 
be submitted to arbitration. The 
reason for this precaution is evident: 
inspectors come and inspectors go. It 
was necessary to place some check 
upon the vagaries of the inspector for 
the time being. 

It is to this recommendation that we 
must look for a satisfactory solution 
of the question of compulsory ventila- 
tion. If trade competition cannot be 
trusted to select the best method of 
ventilation, some responsible and ca- 
pable court of arbitration will have to 
be devised to settle the divergent 
views of masters and inspectors, and 
to ensure more continuity of policy in 
these matters. 

The issues involved are too great to 
be left to the discretion of the in- 
spector for the time being. The very 
fact that the inspector is devoting all 
his time to the study of ventilating 
factories tends to warp his judgment 
in these matters. Monotony of interest 
is apt to lead to monomania. It is not 
desirable in the interests of the cotton 
trade and of those dependent upon it 
that weaving sheds should be made 
perpetual experimenting grounds in 
ventilation, for the benefit of mankind 
at large. 





—That there is 
dearth of strong wools 
lieves. The shrinkage of the world’s 
wool crop has been almost, if not en- 
tirely, in merino, and the tendency is 
for the crossbred clip to 
The trade in frozen mutton has com- 
pletely transformed the South Ameri- 
ean flocks. 


likely to be 
nobody be- 


any 


increase. 
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The International Automatic Fire 
Sprinkler Uo. 


The International Sprinkler Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, whose president 
is Clarke Merchant, of Merchant & Co. 
Inc., are manufacturing and installing 
a new type of automatic pipe sprink- 
lers, as shown by the illustration. 
The links controlling the operation of 
the sprinklers are made of corrugated 
used in fastening 
being prepared to withstand 
heat of different temperatures, normal 
being 165 degrees, medium hot rooms 
286 degrees, excessively hot rooms (dry 
kilns, ete.), 400 degrees. These links 
have been tested under dead loads of 
100 pounds and more without showing 
any signs of giving way, yet an ordi- 
nary match flame quickly melts the 


brass, the solder 


them 


fastenings and brings the sprinkler 
into operation. The normal pressure 
on the links when the sprinklers are 
set up for service is 14 pounds. Bach 
sprinkler is tested under a hydraulic 
pressure of 250, in order to make sure 
they are perfectly tight. 

When installing this system the 
sprinklers are placed an average dis- 
tance of 8 to 10 feet apart, according 
to the construction of the building, 
open joist work requiring closer spac- 
ing. Under construction of this char- 
acter sprinklers are “staggered” and 
so arranged that one sprinkler does 
not parallel the other; therefore, when 
in use the water is distributed over 
the entire area, instead of in spots and 
sections. When the sprinklers are in 
exposed places (near belting, etc.), 
they are furnished with guards to pro- 
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tect them from accidental injury. All 
exposed or outside pipes in connection 
with the International System are pro- 
tected by tar paper and 1-inch felt cov- 
ering, two thicknesses of each, and 
boxed. 

A thorough electric alarm system is 
this 


included in all installations by 


company, together with electric indi- 
eator for the roof tank, showing bigh 
and low water mark. 
The sprinkler 
company 


this 
is designed for outdoor use 


ave made by 
exclusively, being arranged in such a 
way that when in operation the entire 
front of the roof to 
pavement is enveloped in a blanket of 


building from 


water. This sprinkler has no connec 


tion with the regular sprinkler sys 


tem, being entirely independent of it. 
The valve used in connection with 
the dry pipe system has an anti-lock 


ing device which holds it open after 
operation and prevents the sealing of 
the valve through excessive back pres 
sure. In the riser supplying sprinklers 
there is a priming connection to prime 
the valve. This is designed in such a 
manner as to permit the water column 
to be renewed if without 
The fol- 


sprinkler 


necessary 
allowing the air to escape. 


lowing tests of the were 


made work construc- 
The first 
test was with five pounds pressure, the 


upon open joist 


tion in a room 15 by 16 feet. 


entire floor surface being rapidly 
flooded, the overhead joist work and 
The 
strength of precipitation and area of 


distribution 


walls being also wet effectively. 


were greatly increased 


with additional water pressure. One 
the demonstra- 
tion was the fact that while the sprink- 


ler thoroughly 


thing brought out by 


covered the walls and 
floor, the ceiling was wet equally as 
well. 





Khaki Cloth. 


The Khaki cotton cloth for uniforms 
for the army and navy of the United 
States is required to be made from 
the best long staple, high-grade, Amer 


ican cotton, woven in a workmanlike 
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manner, free from all imperfections, 
sizing or other foreign substances. ‘lo 
be a diagonal twills to be 
round and full, and to contain not less 
than thirty-two ribs or twills to the 
inch. To contain not less than one 


weave, 


hundred and six threads in the warp 
and not than itifty-four threads 
two-ply yarn in the filling to the inc} 
lo sustain a 


less 


tensile strength of not 
and thirty 
pounds to the inch in the warp and 


less than one hundred 


not less than ninety pounds to th: 


inch in the tilling. To be full twenty 
eight inches wide when finished and 
not less than seven and one-half no) 
more than eight ounces to the linea) 
yard. To be absolutely fast and t 
stand the official tests, chemical and 
otherwise. To contain nothing in the 
(lye to injure the fibre of the material 
Shade to be the same as shown in the 
standard sample. The cloth to be sof 


pliable. water-repellant, absolutely 


smooth free from streaks and 


ther 


ana 


imperfections of dye, Weave 


and finish. 





The 


surpassed in importance by any other 


career of Lollardism is un 


phenomevon in English history 


Lollardism was the earliest phase of 


Protestantism in England, as h 
Catharism of the Albigenses was the 
earliest Protestantism 

tenets of the Cathar 


were very different from those of th: 


phase of 
France. rhe 


Lollards, but as forces disintegrating 
to Catholic theology 
they 


und the Papacy) 
were quite similar. If the Al 


bigenses had not been exterminated 


in the _ thirteenth Franc 
would probably have become a Prot 
in the sixteenth. If the 
House of Lancaster had succeeded it 
exterminating the Lollards, very lik: 
ly the under the Hous 
have stopped where 
it was left by Henry VIII. But th 
eastern counties were always th 
stronghold of Lollardism, and it was 
among the weavers of Norwich and 
Worsted and I.vnn and Colchester and 
other such towns that Wyclif found 
his earliest and staunchest disciples 


century, 


estant country 


reformation 


of Tudor would 





DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for February. 


"The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


the TexTILe WorRLp. The Sapplement 


ontains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the 4d 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 17. 
Gray on Cotten Yarn. 
Diphenyl Fast Black on 100 Ibs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
% lb. Diphenyl Fast Black. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray S8t., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at about 180° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 


104-106 


One of the features of Diphenyl Fast 
Black is a fastness to light and also to 
washing. 


Recipe No. 18. 
Black en Cotten Yarn. 
100 Ibs. of cot- 


Immedial Black G on 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 
15 Ibs. Immedial Black G. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd, 
182 Front St., New York.) 


Enter the yarn warm and dye for at 
least one hour at a temperature which 
may fluctuate between 120 and 175° F. 

Rinse and work in a bath containing 

2 lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

At a temperature of 160 to 175° for 
% hour. Wash and dry. 

Immedial Black G gives a clear and 
intense black which 
properties to Aniline Black. 
cipes 8 and 11, January.) 


Sodium Carbonate. 


is similar in its 
(See re- 


Recipe No. 19. 
Brown on Cotton Hosiery. 
Direct Brown No. 11,991 on 100 lbs. of 
cotton hosiery. 
Prepare dye bath with 


er, and which tne requirements of the market 
e pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
4 ibs. Direct Brown No. 11,991. 


(O. 8S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Enter the dry hosiery at the boil, and 
continue the dyeing at this tempera- 
ture for one and one half hours, then 
wash and dry. 

The above receipt would apply to 
dyeing in an open kettle, in 
case the goods should be poled. Even 
better results are obtained, however, 
by the use of dyeing 


which 


machines, in 
which case the dry hosiery is put into 
the cold dye bath and the machine 
started running, gradually raising to 
the boil, then boiling for one hour and 
finally washing and finishing. 

Direct 11,991 ex- 
tremely full and rich shade of brown, 
and 


Brown gives an 


possesses great coloring power. 
It is very soluble in water, and goes on 
the fibre producing a shade 
which is quite fast to light and fairly 
fast to washing, and is especially 
adapted for the dyeing of hosiery tans. 


evenly, 


Recipe No. 20. 
Navy Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Diphenyl Black R C on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn, 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Diphenyl Black R C. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray S8t., New York.) 


25 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring toa 


104-106 


boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Diphenyl Black R C is recommended 
for the production of dark blues and 
not for blacks. It dyes evenly and is 
recommended for its fastness to light 
and washing. 
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Recipe No. 21. 
Vielet on YWercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Chloramine Violet R on 100 Ibs. of 
mercerized cotton yarn. 
l’repare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Chloramine Violet R. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Chloramine Violet R is remarkably 
fast to chlorine; and its fastness to al- 
kalies, acids, perspiration and ironing 
is also good. 

It can also be used in calico print- 
ing, particularly for padding  pur- 
poses, and the color discharges fairly 
with zine and tin. (See recipe 
November, 1899.) 


well 
176, 


Recipe No. 22. 
Orange oa Worsted Yarn. 

The Amend Mordanting Process on 
100 ibs. of worsted yarn (controlled by 
The Amend Process Co., 205-211 Third 
i. Bek 
danting with 

6 lbs. Acetic Acid (30 per cent.). 

Turn one-half hour at 140° F. Lift 
yarn and add 

1 lb. Chromic Acid (previously dis- 
solved in for one-half 
hour, allowing temperature to fall. 

Then lift and add to bath 

6 lbs. of Bisulphite of Soda. 

Bring bath to 140° F. and turn for 

one-half hour at this temperature. 


Ave., Prepare bath for mor- 


water). Turn 


Wring or through hydro-ex- 
tractor, and dye in a bath of 

10 Ibs. Chrome Orange, paste. 

% lb. 20% Ammonia. 

Enter goods at ordinary tempera. 
ture, gradually raising same to boil- 
ing, and finish the dyeing at this tem- 
(See recipe 64, April, 1899.) 


pass 


perature. 


Recipe No. 23. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Black R N B on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 Ibs. Sodium Sulphate. 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
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Heat to 140 to 160° F., and add the 
dyestuff which has been previously 
dissolved in boiling water. 

6 lbs. of Alizarine Black R N B. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd, 
182 Front St., New York.) 


Inter the previously scoured ma- 
terial, raise to the boil and dye at this 
temperature for about one hour, dur- 
ing which time the bath will become 
nearly exhausted. 

Then add 

2 lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
and work for another 15 to 20 minutes. 
Wash and dry. 

Alizarine Black R N B is particu- 
larly useful in the dyeing of hosiery 
yarn, and is remarkably fast to wash- 
rubbing and 


ing, light, perspiration, 


wearing. 


Recipe No. 24. 
Violet on Worsted Carpet Yarn. 
Acid Violet 4 R on 100 lbs. of worsted 
carpet yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
3 Ibs. Acid Violet 4 R. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl 8t., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at 140° F., bring slowly 
to a boil and dye at this temperature 
for one hour. 

Acid Violet 4 R is an acid dyestuff 
intended for silk and wool. It goes on 
the fibre slowly, thus insuring pene- 
tration and evenness, and is one of the 
fastest violets to light known. (See 
recipe 151, October, 1899.) 


Recipe No. 25. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Trona Red 3 B on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
repare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Trona Red 3 B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


Dissolved with 4% lbs. solid caustic 
soda (dissolved in water or 11 pints of 
soda lye 76° Tw.) and a sufficient quan- 
tity of boiling water with constant stir- 
ring. This hot solution is then added 
to the dye bath containing 

150-200 gallons water. 
100-150 lbs. common salt. 
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Enter the yarn at the boil, shut off 
steam and work for % hour just un- 
der the boiling point, then lift the 
goods, hydro extract well, but do not 
rinse, and then work for a short time 
in a cold solution of 1% Sulphuric Acid 
(1 lb. of Sulphuric Acid per 10 gallons) 
and then cold 
water. 


rinse thoroughly in 

As the bath is not exhausted it may 
be preserved for further use, when the 
quantity of color as soda lye should be 
diminished 4. 

The quantity of salt added depends 
upon the liquor 
from the bath with the cloth. 

Trona Red 3 B 
its fastness to dilute mineral acids and 


amount of removed 


is characterized by 


organic acids, and its great clearness 
of shade. The shade is turned slightly 
yellower with warm alkalies, 
dilute acids restore it. 


but cold 


Trona Red G G may also be dyed 
on wool, either with acetic acid or 
dilute cold mineral acids. 

Recipe No. 26. 
Black on Cotten Varn. 
Direct Black Y on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 
5 Ibs. Direct Black Y. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 6 Beekman St., New 
York.) 


30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
Direct Black Y the 
evenly, is a concentrated type and has 


goes fibre 


on 


a high coloring power. 


Recipe No. 27. 
Peacock Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Blue for Wool on 100 lbs. ot 
worsted yarn. 


Teacock 


Prepare dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Peacock Blue for Wool. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., Beekman St., New 
York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 150° 

a boil and dye at this temperature for 
Lift, wash and dry. 


To insure an even color it is best not 


F., bring to 


one hour. 
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to add the Sulphuric Acid all at once, 
but in several separate portions during 
the first half of the operation. 

Peacock Blue for Wool is a very 
concentrated dyestuff, possessing re- 
markable brilliancy, and will prove of 
interest to wool dyers. 


Recipe No. 28. 
Black on Cotten Varn. 
Zambesi Black K on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
I’repare dye bath with 
6 lbs. of Zambesi Black R. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


20 lbs. of Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. of Soda Crystals. 

Dye at a boil for one hour. 

In a standing bath 4 lbs. of coloring 
matter and 5 lbs. of Glauber’s Salt will 
be sufficient. 

After well rinsing (best in an acidu 
lated bath) enter the dyeings into the 
cold diazotizing bath made up as fol- 
lows. 

3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda (previously 
dissolved). 
12 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid. 

On further employment of the diaz- 
otizing bath, % the given quantities of 
Nitrite of Soda will suffice for every 


100 lbs. of cotton. 

Work for about 15 minutes in this 
bath, rinse and enter immediately into 
the cold developing bath made up 
with 

% lbs. Meta Toluene Diamine. 
1% lbs. (about) Soda Crystals. 
On further employment of the de- 


veloping bath about % the given quan- 
tities will suffice for every 100 lbs. of 
cotton. 

Work for 15 
rinse, soap, if desired, and dry. 
Black R will be found to 
give a great intensity at a low cost. 
(See recipe 192, December, 1899). 


there about minutes, 


Zar besi 


Recipe No. 29. 
Green on Worsted Carpet Yarn. 
Green 100 Ibs. of 
carpet yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


Kitone on worsted 
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10 ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
3 lbs. Kitone Green. 

(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 

New York.) 

Introduce yarn into bath at 176 to 
180°, bring to a boil and dye at this 
temperature for at least one hour with 
frequent turning. 

For a color possessing the same bril- 
liancy, Kitone Green is remarkably 
fast to alkalies and light, and may be 
considered one of the best acid greens. 
(See recipe 77, May, 1899). 


Recipe No. 30. 
Red on Cotten Yarn. 
Direct Oregon Red B on 100 Ibs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
4 lbs. Direct Oregon Red B. 


(Anchor Color Manufacturing 
Co., 4462 Cherry St., New York 
City.) 


Enter yarn at 140°, bring to a boil 
and dye at this temperature for one 
hour, with sufficient turning to insure 
evenness, 

Direct Oregon Red B is a compara- 
tively fast and cheap red. It goes on 
the fibre evenly and penetrates well. 

It is well adapted for dyeing cotton 
and wool mixed goods, and the ap- 
plication is the same, only a smaller 
amount of dyestuff is necessary. 


Recipe No. 31. 
Black on Cotten Varn. 
Vidal Black D Extra on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath as follows 
25 Ibs. Vidal Black D Extra. 
(From the Vidai Fixed Aniline 
Dyes, Ltd., London, Eng., Sykes 


& Street, 8 Water St., New 
York, sole American agents.) 


5 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
75 Ibs. Common Salt. 

3 Ibs. Soda Crystals (according to 

hardness of water.) 
Dissolve the dyestuff and Sodium 
Sulphide in about 10 their 
weight of boiling water, then enter the 
solution in the dye bath, and add the 
salt and soda, stirring the bath mean- 


times 
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while. Raise temperature to 140° F., 
enter the cotton, boil up and dye for 
one hour. Lift and wash well in two 
waters. Air for one hour and then fix 
for fifteen minutes in a bath of 
5 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
at a temperature of 130 to 140° F. 
Lift, very thoroughly, 
finish per usual methods. 
This black must always be dyed in 
kettles and never in 





wash and 


wooden or iron 
those of copper, or come in contact 
with copper during the dyeing opera- 
tion. 

Bichromate of Soda as a fixing 
agent, in combination with sulphuric 
acid, gives bluer shades than those ob- 
tained with Bichromate of Potash and 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Bluestone can also be used in place 
of the Bichromate, and where used the 
black will give a greener shade. 

The length of time in the fixing bath 
is given as 15 minutes, and if the 
goods are left in longer it will have a 
tendency to redden the shade. 

The dye bath is not exhausted, and 
must be preserved. For successive 
baths employ about % the proportions 


used. (See recipe 32, this issue). 


Recipe No. 32. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Vidal Black D on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath as follows 
18 Ibs. Vidal Black D Extra. 


(From the Vidal Fixed Aniline 
Dyes, Ltd., London, Eng., Sykes 
& Street, 8 Water St., New 
York, sole American agents.) 
5 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 


75 Ibs. Common Salt. 
3 Ibs. Soda Crystals (according to 





hardness of water.) 

Dissolve the dyestuff and Sodium 
sulphide in about 10 times their weight 
of boiling water, then enter the solu- 
tion in the dye bath, and add the salt 
and soda, stirring the bath meanwhile. 
Raise temperature to 140° F. Enter 
the cotton, boil up and dye for one 


hour. Lift and wash well in two 
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waters. Air for one hour, and then fix 
for 15 minutes in a bath of 

5 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

5 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
temperature of 130 to 140° F. 
Lift, wash very thoroughly and finish 


at a 


per usual methods. 

This black must always be dyed in 
wooden or iron kettles, and never in 
those of copper, or come in contact 
with copper during the dyeing opera- 
tion. Bichromate of Soda as a fixing 
agent, in combination with Sulphuric 
Acid, gives bluer shades than those ob- 
tained with Bichromate of Potash and 
Sulphuric Acid. 
used in place of the Bichromate, and 
where black will 
greener shade. The length of time in 


the fixing bath is given as 15 minutes, 


Bluestone can also be 


used the give a 


and if the goods are left in longer, it 
will have a tendency to 
shade. 
and must be preserved. 
sive baths, employ about % the pro- 
portions used. (See recipe 31, this 
issue). 


redden the 
The dye bath is not exhausted, 


For succes- 





Soluble Oil. 


The use of this valuable agent in 
cotton dyeing has extended very rap- 
idly in this country during the past 
few years, and & Lane, 36 
Central Wharf, Boston, who are 
among the large manufacturers and 
dealers in this product, tell us that 
last year they sold very much more 
than ever before, and the demand is 
increasing all the time. It is some- 
times known as Turkey Red Oil and 
Alizarine Assistant. 

It ranges in different strengths, the 
most common being 50 per cent. and 
75 per cent. Being a difficult com- 
pound to make perfect, there are, of 


Bosson 


course, various grades, some of which 
are better than others. The value of 
soluble oil depends very largely on the 
percentage of castor oil used in mak- 
ing, or the percentage of fatty acids, 
and although they are not the only 
indications of quality, yet they are 
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the features looked 


for, and certainly very important. 


most commonly 


A simple method of determining the 


comparative percentage of oil con- 


tained in two different makes is the 
following: Take two graduated wells 
measuring from 1 or 2 ce. to 250 ce. 
Into each pour 50 cc. from each sam- 
Then add 
10 ce. muriatic acid and stir thorough- 
Place the 
in a warm place (on radiator or regis- 
ter) and let 


ple, and add 50 cc. water. 


ly with glass rods. wells 
remain for five or six 
hours. The oil will come to the top. 
Measuring this, you can readily cal- 
culate the percentage of oil or fatty 
acids contained in your samples. 
While the foregoing is far from being 
a laboratory test, we think it is satis- 
factory for simply comparative re- 
sults. \ 
Another method, more accurate, if 
great care be observed, is the follow- 
ing wax test: Take a small beaker 


glass and small glass rod. Weigh 
these together. Put into the glass 300 
grains from your sample, and 300 


Then add 5 
or 10 ce. of water and muriatic acid. 
t is not necessary to weigh these lat- 
ter. Then place glass into a water 
bath and boil until wax is thoroughly 
dissolved, and stir contents. Then put 
in a cool place, leaving the glass rod 
in the beaker. The fatty acids will 
combine with the wax, and when cold 
enough, lift the wax sufficient to pour 
off the liquid and then dry all remain- 
ing moisture by putting beaker in a 
warm oven, taking care not to burn. 
When dry, weigh the beaker with 
contents, including glass rod. 


grains of pure beeswax. 


There are numerous other tests, all 
more or less complicated and suited 
only for the analyst. 

Besides this well-recognized use in 
coloring cotton as a mordant, it is also 
largely used to put on the stock in 
earding cotton, and it is claimed to 
accomplish most excellent results for 
this purpose, penetrating the fibre, 
making it soft and pliable, and put- 
ting the stock in splendid condition 
for carding and spinning. 






































































































































































































































































































The Mereerization of Cotton. 


Paul Gardner writes in the Berlin 
Farber Zeitung that various investi 
gations have shown, and the fact is 


not without interest, that there are bot 
two different 
cording to the quality of the cotton, as 


sorts of stretching, ac- 


is asserted in Thomas & Provost's 
German patent of September 14, 1895. 
According to this patent it would seem 
as if besides the stretching discovered 
by Lowe, there was another which 
cannot be attained “by the use of such 
a stretching force as has been hitherto 
customary with the ordinary machines 
used for similar purposes in yarn and 


piece-dyeing, and which can only be 


produced by a much more powerful 
force.” 
If, for example, various kinds of 


cotton all spun in the same way are 
mercerized, and experiments made to 
determine the 
bring back the cotton to its original 
length, it will be found that it is prac- 
tically both for Egyptian 
and for cotton, that 
what difference there is is sometimes 
and the other. 
This result is not to be wondered at, in 
view of the fact that the force neces- 
sary to prevent contraction is so great 
that the slight difference which alone 
could be exerted by differences in the 
quality of the cotton is entirely negli- 
gible. 

We see how shakily the whole hy- 
pothesis of the production of silky lus- 
tre is built up in the patent, from the 
that, the specification 
there is 


tension necessary to 


the same 


American and 


one way sometimes 


circumstance 
notwithstanding, 
stretching, and that the production of 
silky lustre by the stretching depends 
only upon the cotton, and is unattain- 
able by mere stretching. 

The practice of mercerization is in- 
creasing fast. Saxony is one of the 
greatest customers for mercerized 
yarn. Numbers of new machines for 
mercerizing continue to be patented. 
as the matter is so simple that every- 
body amuses himself by thinking out 
something new in the way of appara- 
tus. But how badly the conceptions of 


only one 
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these regulated by 
judgment is shown by a shoal of nov- 
elties in machinery for shaking the 
yarn, as if that could do any good in 
mercerizing. Take, for example, a ma- 
chine in which the yarn is alternately 

Such a ma- 


constructors are 


stretched and slackened. 
chine cannot give better yarn than one 
which gives a steady strain, and must 
inevitably wear out much faster. It 
is merely the strong tension that de- 
velops the silky lustre, and any other 
action of the machine is simply secon- 
dary. Care must, however, be taken 
that the points of attachment of the 
yarn are changed without any relaxa- 
tion of the tension. 
A very essential improvement in 
mercerization has been achieved 
by doing away with the acid 
entirely, or to a large extent, by rins- 
ing more effectually powerful 
jets with water warmed by steam. 

A question will, 
later, assume great importance, is the 
recovery of the soda lye. At present 


yarn 
use of 


from 


which sooner or 


the first wash-waters are collected 
and brought back to strength with 
solid caustic. The water from the 


first washing vat may be so treated, 
that from the second is run to 
waste. When, however, wash-waters 
accumulate, or cannot be conveniently 
strengthened, the question of regener- 
ating the soda comes to the front. 
Vacuum-evaporating plant is made for 
the purpose. The first cost of the ap- 
paratus is rather high, but it requires 
little attention, and the working ex- 
penses are small. The plant works re- 
muneratively with lyes from 10 deg. 
B. up. 

Some difficulty is experienced in siz- 
ing mercerized yarns, as the starch 
diminishes the silky lustre. Hence 
sizes should be used having a basis of 
dextrine. Another improvement con- 
sists in gassing the yarn after mercer- 
ization. On piece mercerization it 
need only be observed that it is gain- 
ing ground like yarn mercerization. 
The improvements have been mostly 
in rinsing arrangements. Mommer, of 
Barmen, attaches washing vats to the 
mercerizing troughs and stretching ap- 


and 
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paratus, so that the whole 
operations comes in an uninterrupted 
Haubold, of Chemnitz, 
machine for rinsing with hot 


so as to obviate the use of acid. 


cycle. has a 


water, 


The chief question in piece mercer- 
ization is the after treatment of the 
goods. For linings the stuff must be 
given a tight nip through a finely en- 
graved and heavy 
of ordinary calenders or presses never 
gives a fine enough finish. 
cerized 


“alender. The use 
Many mer- 


articles are, however, now 
made which must not be subjected to 
great pressure. For these an ordinary 


press or calender must suffice. 





New Method of Printing Fabrics. 


A new method of printing fabrics, 
as may be understood from the accom 
panyine illustrations, has for its ob 
ject, to produce by printing certain pe- 
euliar and to that end the 
method consists in printing a color- 
pattern upon the fabric and obliterat 
ing the 
venting the development of varying 
portions of the color-figures, so that 
only varying fragments of the color- 
pattern will appear upon the finished 
fabric. This may be accomplished by 
printing a bright color pattern upon 
the fabric and printing with a resist or 
a discharge a pattern the figures of 
which do not register with the figures 
of the color-pattern, but overlap the 
figures in an irregular and varying 
manner. When a resist is used, the 
fabric is first printed with a pattern 
in resist and then with a color-pattern, 
the figvres of which do not register 
with the figures of the resist-pattern, 
but overlap the figures of the resist- 
pattern in an irregular and varying 
manner. 

The color-pattern may he printed by 
applying a color or colors to the fab- 
ric, or the pattern may be printed by 
applying a liquor or liquors to the fab- 
ric, which liquor or liquors will de- 
velop a color or colors in the snbse- 
quent treatment of the fabric. In case 
the color-pattern is printed by the ap- 
plication of color, then those portions 


effects: 


pattern by removing or pre- 
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of the color-figures which fall upon the 
resist will be removed in the 
quent treatment of the fabric or will 
be decomposed by the chemical action 


subse- 


of the resist, and only those portions 
of the color-figures which did not fall 
upon the resist will appear upon the 
finished fabric. In case the color-pat- 
tern is printed by the application of 
color-developing liquor, then the color 
will not be developed where the liquor 
falls upon the resist, but will be devel- 
eped only where the liquor does not 
strike the resist. 

When a discharge is used, the color- 
pattern is first printed, and then a pat- 
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FIG 3 


tern is printed with a discharge, the 
figures of which do not register with 
the figures of the color-pattern, but 
overlap the figures in a varying man- 
ner. The color of the color-pattern 
will be removed through the action of 
the discharge, and only those portions 
of the color-figures which are not 
struck by the discharge appear 
upon the finished fabric. 

The discharge or resist may be a 
white discharge or resist—that is to 
say, they may be of such a character 
that when the fabric is finished it will 
appear in its original color where the 
discharge or resist is applied, and only 
those portions of the color-pattern will 
appear that did not overlap the dis- 
charge or resist. 


will 


A eolor discharge or 
resist may be used, in 
will 


which case a 


color appear upon the finished 
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fabric where the discharge or resist is 
applied. The color of the discharge or 
resist may be the same as one of the 
in the color-pattern, in which 
case both the color-pattern and the 
discharge or resist pattern will be ob- 
literated or destroyed and a new pat- 
tern formed in which neither of the 
printed patterns will appear. On the 
other hand, the discharge or resist 
color may be and preferably is of a 
different color from the colors in the 
this case the resist 


colors 


color-pattern. In 
or discharge pattern will appear upon 
the finished fabric, and the figures of 
the pattern will be colored in a vary- 
ing manner by the fragments of the 
color-pattern which fall upon the fig- 
ures of the resist or discharge pattern. 
In case the color of the discharge or 
resist is a comparatively dark color, 
the color-pattern may be obliterated 
by removing only a part of the color, 
as the color which is substituted for 
the color removed will prevent any of 
the color-pattern appearing where the 
color discharge or resist is applied. 
Tigure 1 indicates a resist or discharge 
pattern; Fig. 2, a color-pattern, and 
Figs. 3 and 4 patterns produced by the 
use of the patterns in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Supposing that a pattern similar to 
that indicated in Fig. 1 is printed in a 
resist—for instance, the squares indi- 
cating the portions of the fabric which 
are free from resist—and supposing 
the groups of circles indicated in Fig. 
2 to be printed on the fabric in red, 
for instance, then by reason of the 
fact that the groups of circles of Fig. 
2 do not register with the squares of 
Fig. 1 varying portions of the circles 
will fall wpon the different squares. 
When the falrie is finished, those por- 
tions of the groups of circles which 
fall upon the resist will be removed or 
will not be developed, and only those 
portions of the circles which fall upon 
the squares will remain and the pat- 
tern shown in-Vig. 3 will appear on 
the fabric, the figures appearing in 
red. If a color or a color developing 
liquor be mixed with the resist, then 
the portions of the groups of circles 
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which fall upon the resist will be re- 
moved as before, but the color of the 
resist will be substituted and the 
squares will appear upon a colored 
ground and the squares will be colored 
in a varying manner by the portions of 
the groups of circles which fall on the 
squares, as indicated in Fig. 4. 

Instead of using a resist to obliter- 
ate the color-pattern either a white or 
color discharge may be used, in which 
ease the color-pattern will be printed 
first and then obliterated by the action 
of the discharge. 

The patterns very 
Siuuple patterns; but it will be appar- 
ent from the foregoing that the effects 
may be greatly varied by using more 
complex or complicated patterns and 
that the variations in the effects may 


illustrated are 


be further increased by using a num- 
ber of colors in the bright-color pat- 
tern. 

It will be understood that the order 
in which the steps of the process are 
performed is immaterial. Thus the 
color-pattern may be printed first, as 
when a discharge is used, or the color- 
pattern may be printed second, as in 
case a resist is used. 

While it is preferred to print the 
patterns upon the finished fabric, it 
will be understood that the patterns 
may be printed on the warp-threads 
previons to weaving, if desired. 





—The supply of merino wool being 
apparently insufficient for the in- 
creasing requirements of the world’s 
trade, the problem arises as to what 
must be utilized to make good the de- 
ticiency, as it is difficult to expect that 
at these extreme prices the high 
standard of a 60’s top for instance will 
be universally maintained. 


—Drought still continues to play 
havoc with wool in many districts of 
New South Wales Queensland, 
and again another heavy shortage in 


quantity is to be anticipated. 


and 


—The spindle speed should be low 
rather than high, as frame spindles 
are now 


run. 












QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
| ry inquiry pertaining to textiue matters received from any regular subscriber to th: 
KE 


XTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquirie- 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring. not for 


publication, 


Cep Dyeing. 


Rditor Testile World: 

Can you give us any information in 
regard ‘to dyeing yarn on the cop? We 
would like to know whether it is being 
successfully done in this country, and if 
so, by whom, and what machines are 
used. 

Brothers. 


Wool 


City, 


Write to Dr. H. Huntington, 
Exchange Building, New York 
as one who has had mors or less 
experimental 
cop dyeing. We do not 
any machine in this country that is in 
operation for this purpose. It is our im- 
pression that a machine of this kind is in 
use in Manchester, England, but we are 
without particulars. I[t is being done suc- 
cessfully in Germany, on the Obermaier 
machine, and on the Zittau machine, An 


value in 
know of 


experience of 


improved cop machine is de- 
scribed and illustrated in the August, 
1899, issue of the Textile Manufacturer, 
Manchester, England, made by O. Venter, 
Chemnitz, Germany. The 
under which dyeing is done in this coun- 
try hardly permit of cop dyeing, as the 
method is necessarily a slow one, only 
small quantities being capable of being 
dyed at one ‘time. Still, it is looked upon 
as a process greatly reducing the cost of 
dyeing certain classes of colored yarns, 
and the prospects seem to be that this 
method will be greatly improved and en- 
larged, and a wider range of yarns come 
under its treatment. In the machine by 
O. Venter, the dyeing, mordanting, or 
bleaching liquids are alternately passed 
through the cops by pressure and suc- 
tion, and a great advantage is said 
present in this form because of the 
ity to watch the process, as the trough in 
which the cops are placed is open at the 
top and readily accessible. 


dyeing 


conditions 


to be 


abil- 





Standard Length of Hosiery. 


Editor Tertile World: 

Please inform me what the standard 
length is of foot and leg, or number or 
size of men’s wool socks, and the same 
regarding children’s and women’s stock- 
ings. 

H. A. W. 


In a general way, we may answer that 
men’s wool socks measure in inches, for 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


foot, 914, 10, 10%, 11, 11! about 14%. 
ribbed hose, the 
length of foot runs from 5 to 10 (full and 
half sizes), and the legs about ‘three times 
the length of the foot. Ladies’ wool flat 
and ribbed, the length of foot is 8%, 9, 
9%, 10, and the leg about 27 inches long 
These measurements are as near stand- 
ard as we can get them. 


2; legs, 


For children’s wool 





Cotton Spindles in Southern States. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Can you give me any information as to 
the number of cotton spindles in the 
Southern States, and how they are dis- 
tributed, also about how many spindles 
have been added to mills in the Southern 
States in the past 12 months, and also in 
the 12 months previous. I shall very 
much appreciate this information. 

Tuesday. 


We can best answer this question by 
referring to page 37 of the January 
issue of the Textile World, where we 
have published our annual report on this 
matter. Our figures are much more con- 
servative than many that have been pub- 
lished. We do not report mills twice, and 
include only 
gone into production or 
first few months of the 
coming year. We estimate that the pres- 
ent number of spindles in the Southern 


try so far as 
that have 
will do so in tthe 


possible ‘to 


those 


States is approximately 5,000,000, including 
this year’s increase, which was 963,384. In 
1898 there were added 318,374 spindles ‘to 
the Southern mills. 





Sea Island Cotton Staple. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Will you please let me know the length 
of staple of the longest Sea Island cot- 
ton that ever was marketed? 


staple of 
longest we 


All we know concerning the 
Sea Island cotton, is that the 
ever saw was 2% inches. 





Machine for Measuring Silk Tape. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Will you please let us know where we 
can procure a machine for measuring 
silk tape, like the enclosed sample (%4-inch 
wide)? 

M. N. 


The New England Butt Company, No. 
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304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I., and W. 
W. Altemus & Son, 2816 N. 4th St., Phila- 
delphia, make such a machine. 





Swart-Murphy Knitting Machine. 





Edstor Teatile World: 
Do you know of a knitting machine for 
silk gloves and mittens known as the 
Swart-Murphy? I think it is a flat head 
machine. Can you give me the manufac- 
turer's address? 
West. 


Taking Out Rust Spots. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Can you give us a recipe for taking rust 
spots out of woolen goods, in the white, 
either before or after they are bleached? 

H. F. 


Rust, or iron spots, are not easily re- 


moved. They generally require the aid 


of an acid. One very good plan that is 
recommended, is to moisten with acetic 
acid, allowing the acid to soak well in, 
then wash with water. Oxalic acid may 
be used in place of acetic acid, a strong 
solution in water being used. Sometimes 
rubbing ithe spots with ‘tin causes the acid 
to act more quickly. A mixture cf cream 
of tartar and citric acid, in equal quanti- 
ties, is a very good agent for removing 
iron stains from The spot is 
moistened with hot water, and the mix- 
ture rubbed in. When the stain is re- 
moved, the cloth is washed with water 
and dried. These materials are not rec- 
ommended, of course, for colored fabrics, 
be affected. 


cloths. 


where the color might 





Export Goods for Sale. 


Editor Textile World: 

We have a lot of cotton goods for ex- 
port trade, and would like to know the 
names of one or two first-class commis- 


sion houses who handle such fabrics. 
G. 
We would suggest the following New 


York commission houses: Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., 79 Leonard St.; Woodward, 
Baldwin & Cé¢ 48 Worth St.; and the 
Cone Export & Commission Co., 89 
Worth St. 





Embroidering and Printing Flannels. 


Editor Textile World. 
We notice in your January issue an 
inquiry, signed ‘‘D. W. C.,”’ for informa- 


tion where flannels can be embroidered 
in the piece and printed. We do this 
work. 


Novelty Textile Printing Co., 
447-449 West 14th St., New York City. 
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Sulphur for Bleaching. 


Editor Teaxtile World: 

Will you kindly inform us what is the 
correct weight of sulphur for fifty pairs 
of seven-pound blankets? 

we ae 








give our 


experimenting will 
correspondent ‘tthe correct weight of sul- 
phur for this amount of blankets. We 
should say that about six pounds of sul- 


A little 


phur would be required for 100 pounds in 
weight of blankets. 





Blueing Woolens. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you give us a recipe or the color- 
ing matter ‘to be used for blueing blan- 
kets, before they are taken out of the 
scouring machine, and after they are 
scoured, to take off the yellow cast on 
them? 

. ee 


Cyanole Extra is a good color for mak- 
goods white im the scouring ma- 
The color can be added direct to 
Perhaps there are 


ing the 
chine. 

the scouring liquid. 
other coloring matters that can be used, 
in which case we should be pleased to 


hear from those ‘that can furnish the 


necessary information, 





Sheep Industry in Australia. 
Fditor Teatile World: 

Can you give me any information as to 
where I can get reliable accounts con- 
cerning the sheep industry of Australia? 

Cc. B. 


There are excellent articles on the wool 
clips of Australia to be found in the Tex- 
tile World maps, May, 1897, May, 
1898, and June, 1899. There was a special 
consular report issued by the State De- 
partment, Washington, in 1892, on this 
subject, that was very full. It was writ- 
ten by U. 8. Consul Wallace, Melbourne. 
The following consular reports might be 
Nos. 123, 131, 
found, no 


with 


consulted with advantage: 
140 and 213. 


in public 


These can be 
doubt, libraries 


Instrument for Measuring Length of 
Staple. 


Editor Teatile World: 

We should like to have the maker's 
neme of the instrument illustrated by you 
in a late issue, for measuring the length 
of staple of cotton. 


B. B. C 


We do not know who is making this 
instrument, but ‘the patentee is William 
E. Stainback, and his address is given by 
the Patent Office, Washington, as Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 











QUESTIONS 


Cotton Cleaning — Sharpening 
Lickerins. 





Editor Teatile World: 

Will you please tell me how to extract 
leaf and dirt from cotton? Also, how to 
sharpen the teeth of card lickerins when 
they are blunt? 

3. 3 

For cleaning cotton, we would suggest 
getting a cotton picker, which can be 
obtained from most any of our advertis- 
ers of cotton machinery. Im regard to the 
sharpening of teeth of a card lickerin, we 
should say that the best way to do would 
be to buy new card clothing, as it is im- 
possible to sharpen teeth of diamond 
point card clothing so that it will give 
satisfactory work. Of course, we under- 


stand that our correspondent is not using 


the revolving flat card, upon which card 
clothing is not used for lickerins 


New Publications. 


Treatise on Mechanical Draft. The 
high character and educational 
value of the literature issued by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. of Boston is well evi- 
denced by the following extract from a 
letter recently received by them. “I am 
much indebted to you for a gift of a copy 
of your Treatise on Mechanical Draft. It 
will be of much aid to me in 'the prepara- 
tion of my handbook. Previously when 
I have needed to consult it, I have made 
a trip of twenty-five miles to Syracuse to 
consult the copy in the Syracuse Publi 
Library.’ This book is an authoritative 
work of some 400 pages, and deals not 
only with the problem of mechanical 
draft, but with all of the important fac- 
tors concerned im steam boiler practice. 
Although originally issued for free dis 
tribution, the constantly increasing de- 
mand for this work has necessitated plac- 
ing a nominal price of $1.50 upon it. The 
second revised editior has just been 
issued. 








Draft Without i Chimney Some 
months ago the B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
of Boston, in a neat litthe pamphlet en- 
titled ‘“‘Draft Without a Chimney,’’ pre- 
sented their experience with mechanical 
draft, and pointed out its salient advan- 
tages The demand for information has 
necessitated the publication of a third 
editioa, which has just been issued, and 
may be had upon application 
Cotton Facts 1899 edition By Alfred 
B. Sheppersor Cotton Exchange 
tuilding, New York City. Price 75 cents 
For ready reference upon all matters re- 
lating to the statistics of cotton manu 
facturing in ‘this and other countries, this 
book will be found very useful, and its 
correctness may be relied upon Par- 
ticular attention is invited to the review 
of the cotton situation and to the arti- 
cles on: Cotton Manufacture in Japan 
and China; The Progress of Cotton 
Manufacture Since 1889 in Europe, the 
United States and India; The Advan- 
tages of the Southern Mills; and Im- 
provements in the Baling of American 


Cotton 


AND ANSWERS 













Bosson & Lane, Boston, Mass., have 


issued for 1900 an attractive calen- 
dar, to be hung on the wall. The calen- 
dar is enlivened by a colored portrait of a 
Florentine girl. It is well worth securing 
ind giving a conspicuous place in the 
office. 
Calendar for 1900. A very attractive 
calendar, to be hung in the office, 
has been issued by D. R. Kenyon & Son, 
manufacturers of woolen machinery, 
Raritan, N. J., with an illustration in 
colors representing ‘“‘The Bride and the 
Fortune Teller.’’ This concern manufac- 
tures tentering and drying machines (pipe 
system or hot air), fulling mills, cloth 
Ww hers, dyeing machines, Blamire lap- 
pers, Chinchilla machines, friction 
clutches, etc. 








Knitting Machines. Lamb Mfg. Co. 
We have received from the Lamb 
Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., their 
new catalogue and price list, in which is 
presented their full line of knitting ma- 
chines It is amply illustrated, and we 
hink many manufacturers will find new 
machines which have not before been 
brought to their notice. There has been, 
he last few years, a large demand on the 
part of the pubile for fashioned goods, 
ind many establishments have been 
started up to meet the wants of this 
rade. The Lamb machine, embodying 
the Lamb principle, is really a distinct 
branch of the art, and for many classes 
of goods is still the only type of machine 
that can be successfully employed. Their 
ogue thus becomes a work of un- 
usual interest, and should be in the hands 
of every knitting manufacturer and knit- 
ter for reference. Besides the various 
types of the well-known Lamb hand ma- 
hine, we note a new style of power ma- 
chine, the Tuttle special automatic, a 
new power cardigan jacket and sweater 
machine, body frames, looping and seam- 
ing machines, etc. The catalogue also 
states that a large reduction has been 
made in the former price list. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 

New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Price $% per year. The February number 
of this magazine ontains a number of 
especiall interesting articles \mong 


hem may be mentioned the following: 
South Sea Bubbles in Science, by Prof. J. 
Trow bri This article is a warning 
igainst fakes in science, which have been 
o numerous nd disastrous of recent 
stian Religion Declin- 

st? By C. A. B fs, whose recent ex- 
pulsion from the Presbyterian and imme- 
liate ntrance into the Episcopal church 









uttracted much attention. Decline of 
Criminal Jurisprudence in America, by a 
member f the New York bar An ex- 


remely interesting article relates to the 

lave been made in G 
logical Science during the 19th century. 
Alaska and the Klondike furnishes an 
instructive article from Prof. A. Heilprin, 


1dvances that 


Central Station Electricity Supply By 
Albert Gay and C. H. Yeaman. New 
York The Macmillan Company. Price 
$3. The subject of electric lighting al- 
ready possesses an extensive literature. 
This work will be a welcome addition to 
the practical side of the subject. The 
intention of the authors of this work has 
been to take up in a general way the 
points which arise in central station prac- 
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tice, as distinct from electric lighting as 
such, and tthis object has been kept in 
view throughout. The limitations of 
space in such a work has forbid more 
than a discussion of general principles, 
and a brief mention of the devices that 
can be introduced to meet the essential 
conditions of a safe, efficient and eco- 
nomical generation and distribution of 
energy. The subjects of a few of the 
chapters will give an idea of the charac- 
ter of the work, as Electricity Supply and 
Electricity Works; Direct Systems of 
Supply; Electrical Equipment; Switch 
Gear and Regulating Appliances; Mains 
and Services; and Street Lighting. 


Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. By 
Frank H. Thorp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price $3.50. This 
work is intended as a ‘text book for stu- 
dents, and is written by the instructor in 
industrial chemistry in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Its object is to 
furnish a preliminary course in industrial 
chemistry, which may serve as the 
groundwork for a more extended course, 
if desired. The writer has endeavored to 
describe briefly, within the limits of one 
moderate sized volume, of 540 pages, the 
more important industrial chemical 
processes, but omitting matters of detail, 
which properly belong to the larger 
handbooks. In the selection and order of 
arrangement of the several subjects, the 
author has been influenced by his profes- 
sional work in the instruction of students, 





Industrial News. 
A Great Chance. 


A large department store in Chicago is 
desirous of securing the services of a 
high class merchant of wide and mature 
buying experience principally in dry 
goods and kindred lines to supervise the 
buyers of various departments 

This position is open only to a man of 
clear record and of far more than aver- 
age ability. As tthe man qualified for 
this position is probably already in busi- 
ness either for himself or in a like re- 
sponsible position, he may not care to 
answer this advertisement over his own 
signature. and although we will treat 
any replies as strictly confidential, he 
can write us omitting his signature and 
naming a box number or other address 
whereby we can arrange a personal in- 
terview, if desired. 

State in detail experience, present oc- 
cupation, ideas of salary, age, etc., etc. 
Address, Drygoods, P. O. Drawer 146, 
Chicago, Ill. 


B. & L. Anti-Chlorine. 


The use of this product is very largely 
increasing for bleaching cotton. Bosson 
& Lane of 36 Central Wharf, Boston, re- 
port that their trade in an'ti-chlorine last 
year exceeded all previous records, and 
it still seems to be growing. In order to 
distinguish their product from all others, 
they give it the brand “B. & L. Anti- 
Chlorine.”” The advantages claimed for it 
are that there is no acid, no soap, re- 
quired, and that the process is perfectly 
simple and the yarn is not in any way 
injured in strength. 
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—The Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., have been very busy during 
the past year, and among their recent 
orders from the itextile trade may be 
mentioned the following: A 5 H. P. rope 
drive from the Barron Woolen Mills Co., 
3arron, Wis.: 30 H. P. rope drive from 
the Chicago Corset Co., Aurora, Ill.; and 
from the Amazon Knitting Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich., a 20 H. P. rope drive, together 
with complete equipment of pulleys, 
shafting, friction clutches, gearing, etc. 


~The Hoboken Mill of Wright's Healt! 
Underwear Company is very busy this 
season in turning out some fine work, 
under the superintendency of E. J. Tator. 


An instructive illustration of the re 
sults attending the use of mechanical 
draft is presented in ‘the experience of 
the Utica Portland Cement Co., of 
Utica, Illinois. The change was recently 
made from a chimney to a Sturtevant 
fan as a means of draft production. 
They say, ‘‘We formerly used five boilers 
and had trouble to keep up steam with a 
good grade of coal. We now use four 
boilers, and coal costing us 35 cents per 
ton less, and have mo trouble in keeping 
a good head of steam.”’ 


One of the most important problems 
presented in the equipment of the repair 
ship Vulcan, described in a recent issue 
of ‘the Engineering Magazine, was that of 
maintaining an endurable atmosphere in 
the forge shop and foundry, which were 
located between decks. The problem was 
solved by introducing a large steam fan 
and system of piping. This installation, 
like that in connection with the foundry 
equipment, was made by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant ©o. of Boston. The fan was applied 
to exhaust the smoke from the forge 
hoods, and coincidentally the hot air from 
the forge shop. It was stated by the offi- 
cers in charge that “this arrangement 
proved of inestimable value." 


The O. J. Childs Co. has succeeded the 
Utica Extinguisher Co. as manufacturers 
of the Utica fire extinguisher, 48 Liberty 
St., Utica, N. Y¥ Mr. Childs has been 
manager of the business almost from its 
conception, and it is largely due to him 
that this apparatus has been so largely 
introduced, abthough, of course, its own 
merit has helped it along wonderfully. 
The New York State Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters have recently published the 
names of four hand fire extinguishers 
which ‘they accept as standards in read- 
justing rates for fire insurance; viz., the 
Utica, Babcock, Underwriters and Rex. 


Installing Telephones. 


F. O. Plummer, 620 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, is busy on mill and factory work. 
Among orders recently completed is the 
installation of a ‘telephone system in 
Rice & WHutchins’ factory at Marlboro, 
and also a system for the Pfister & Vogel 
Leather Co. in their new premises on 
South St., Boston. Mills which are not 
equipped with telephone systems perhaps 
do not appreciate what needless trouble 
they are putting themselves to, but we 
have yet to find a concern ‘that has once 
installed a system who would take it out 
if it cost twice as much. In a large plant 
it is more than a luxury. It really be- 
comes a business necessity 
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—The Rusden Machine Company are 
extremely busy, and have been working 
over time for the past six months, and 
have orders in hand sufficient to keep 
their place running for over six months. 
They report business in the bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing line to be larger 
than has ever been known before 


—Massachusetts, East Blackstone. Al- 
fred H. Lange, formerly manager of the 
Blackstone Spinning & Dyeing Co., has 
bought out the interests of his former 
partners, and will conduct the business 
alone hereafter under the name of the 
Lange Spinning & Dyeing Mills. 


—The little book entitled “The Art of 
Finishing’’ published by Birch Bros., 
Somerville, Mass. (price 20 cts.), has 
found its way into all corners of this 
country where there are texitile mills, 
and also ito more remote parts of the 
world. In a letter recently received from 
a finisher in a mill in Bomenfels, New 
South Wales, Australia, the writer speaks 
very appreciatively of ‘the booklet. Birch 
Bros. are very busy just now and are in- 
stalling a larger engine to give them 
more power, which is needed to handle 
their increasing business. 


—W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., makes a business of 
selling textile plants, procuring additional 
capital, and negotiating partnerships. 
He has the necessary equipment, facili- 
ties and ability for properly handling 
any business in his line. To any one re- 
quiring such services as he offers we 
commend him as a man thoroughly un- 
derstanding his work and always watch- 
ful of his clients’ interests. 


—T. G. Williamson of Asheville, N. C., 
arrived at the New Bedford Textile 
School last week to ‘take the cotton yarn 
mill superintendents’ course. 


During the month of December last, 
the Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass., 
shipped 1355 Northrop looms. 





Telephone System in New Bedford 
Textile School. 


The trustees of the New Bedford Tex- 
tile School have adopted a system of 
Swedish mill telephones for installation in 
the school. Tnese telephones will be in- 
stalled im all the machinery rooms and 
also in the general office and in the man- 
aging director's office, so that any depart- 
ment can be called up from ‘the office or 
any department can call up any other de- 
partment. The telephones will be con- 
nected with metallic circuits throughout 
and more than one pair of telephones 
may be connected and independent con- 
versations carried on simultaneously if 
desired. The system utilized in the 
school is that of F. O. Plummer, 620 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., who has 
donated the entire outfit. 


** Suggestions.” 


Under the above heading, the Boston 
Belting Co. reminds manufacturers of the 
many branches of its business which are 
of interest to them. The booklet also 
contains some interesting facts about 
the rubber industry, and is illustrated by 
attractive sketches. The Boston Belting 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Co. is the oldest concern engaged in the 
manufacture of mechanical rubber goods, 
and its processes and patents have been 
pioneers. gesides its brands of rubber 
belting and other mill supplies, such as 
rubber hose, fire hose, packing, tubing, 
eic., they have made a specialty of rub- 
ber covered rollers, such as are used in 
textile mills ‘to a very large extent. They 
were the first to do this class of work 
and the process was patented in 1866 by 
James Bennett Forsyth, their present 
general manager, and since that time 
they have covered over 80,000 large sized 
rollers and several hundred thousand 
small rollers. During the life of the 
patent they were the exclusive manufac- 
turers of rubber covered rollers and 
adapted them for the various purposes 
for which they were especially useful in 
bleacheries, print and dye works, cotton 
and woolen mills, wool washing estab- 
lishments, etc. The large business estab- 
lished under the life of the patent has 
been continued since them by the main- 
tenance and constant improvement of 
their goods, which are made ‘to withstand 
most severe conditions of service. The 
main offices of the company are at 256-258 
Devonshire St., Boston, and in New York 
and Buffalo, and their distributing agen- 
cies are located in the principal cities in 
this country and Europe. 


—Fred W. Hadley, son of ‘the treasurer 
of the Hadley People’s Cotton Mill, Siler 
City, N. C., will join the New Bedford 
Textile School at the beginning of the 
next term on January 29th. 


Probably textile manufacturers appre- 
ciate more ‘than any other class the value 
of steadily running belts instead of the 
irregular speed resulting from slipping 
of the belts. Textile users of Cling-Sur- 
face are constantly reporting entire cure 
of slipping after its use, with pliable, well 
preserved belts. 





Frederick E. Clarke. 








At the request of a large number of 
friends of the late Frederick E. Clarke, 
Lawrence, Mass., president of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, a memorial volume of him is about 
to be compiled, by J. C. Crombie of 
Lawrence, Mass., who will have the co- 
operation of the various organizations 
with which Mr. Clarke was identified 
The book will be handsomely bound, with 
deckle edge and gilt top, and will contain 
about 150 pages. The edition will be lim- 
ited to the number of copies ordered in 
advance, and will probably not exceed $1 
per volume in cost The book will con- 
tain a memoir by the Hon. R. H. Tewks- 
bury, memorial sermon by the Rev. Geo. 
H. Young, abstract from sermon of the 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D. D., trib- 
ute by C. J. H. Woodbury, addresses by 
Cc. A. De Courcy, J. C. Crombie, B. E 
Donigan and others. In addition will be 
embodied resolutions adopted, press no- 
tices, etc., together with addresses deliv- 
ered by Mr. Clarke on different occasions. 

Those desiring this memoir can write 
to J. C. Crombie, Lawrence, Mass., to 
this effect. 


—The Saco and Pettee Machine Works 
of Newton Upper Falls have contracted 
with F. O. Plummer of No. 620 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, to install a complete tele- 
phone system through their entire works. 
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Mr. Plummer makes a specialty of fitting 
mills and large manufacturing concerns 
with telephone services and does a high 
grade of work. 


—The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., report that they have established 
a branch office in New York City, 205 
Postal Building, 253 Broadway, to facili- 
tate the supplying of Cling-Surface to 
their increasing trade in that vicinity. 


~The Albany & Hudson Railway & 
Power Co. have placed the contract with 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Ber- 
lin, Conn., for their power house and the 
several bridges required for the exten- 
sion of their line from Albany to Hudson, 
N. Y¥. The line will require nine spans 
of plate girder bridges, varying in length 
from 30 ft. to 65 ft., with a viaduct over 
the tracks of the B. & A. R. R. and the 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. This viaduct will 
require something over 1000 tons, it being 
175 ft. pin-connected, and that over the 
N. ¥. C. & H. R. R. R. being over 200 ft. 





in length. The work is to be completed 
in the early spring. 
Rock Maple Logs. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass., have ar- 
ranged to have logs suitable for bleach- 
eries, etc., selected and cut by experienced 


woodsmen and shipped direct from the 
lumber region ‘to their customers. Every 
log is thoroughly guaranteed, and with 

tions they have established 


the connec 
they believe they can quote 
on carloads delivered at the 


bottom prices 
mill. This is 





the time for placing such orders, as logs 
cut in the winter are ‘the best and last 
longer than those cut at any other time. 
They invite correspondence 

Satisfied Customers. 

The following letters recently received 
by F. O. Plummer, 620 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, refer to mill telephone systems 
recently installed by him, which haves 
been in operation long enough to enable a 
valuable opinion being given 
A. H. Rice & Co., Silk Braid, Mohair 

Braid, Sewing Silks, Machine Twist. 

Pivtsfield, Mass., Jan. 26, 1900. 
Mr. F. O Plummer, Boston, Mass 


Gentlemen: Yours of Jan. 25th received. 
We have to say that the telephones 
installed for us are giving entire sé 
faction and we find them a great 
venience They werk better in our noisy 
rooms than we were afraid they would do. 

Yours truly 
Rice & Co. 





Social Manufacturing Company, Social 
Mill, Globe Mill, Nourse Mill 
Woonsocket. R. L, Jan. 26, 1900. 
Mr. F. O. Plummer, Boston, Mass., 
Dear Sir In reply to yours of the 25th 
inst., would say that the system of ‘tele- 
phones recently installed by you in our 
mills is working satisfactorily and we are 
well pleased with ‘the same 


Yours truly, 


William A. Robinson, Asst. Supt. 





The American Appraisal Co. 
particular atten- 
the advertisement 


desire to call the 
of our readers to 


We 


tion 
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of The American Appraisal Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and feel that an 
inivestigation by ‘textile manufacturers 
generally of the business proposition of- 


fered by this concern will prove advan 
tagweous, 
While the idea of appraisal is by no 


means new, it is certain that until this 
time no reliable concern has made a spe- 


cialty of this work, nor has it ever be- 
fore been brought to ithe point where a 
complete, thorough and correct record 


and valualttion could be obtained through 
the services of a reliable and disinter- 
ested corporation acting as a third party 
Tne appraisal, as made by ‘this com 
pany, consists of an itemized record, 
showing each and every item in the con- 
struction of the various buildings com- 
posing the manufacturing plant from the 
and size of excavations for founda- 
ind cellars to the amount and value 
hardware used in the build 
ings. All stome, brick, iron and wood 
work, hardware, glass, etc., is specified 
piece by piece, and attached to each item 


cost 
tions 


of nails and 


is the cost of same at present market 
rates. To all ‘this is added the cost of 
labor, ete., necessary for the construc- 


tion of buildings. 


In 1ddition, the appraisal specifies 
boilers, engines, pumps, machinery of 
every kind, shafting, belting pulleys, 
pipe and fittings, sprinkler system, elec 
tric light plant, tools and miscellaneous 
articles of every kind whatsoever con 
tained in and about the plant are in 


cluded with proper description and price 
The work is classified according to build 
ings departments, floors, ete., and so 
irranged that additions or deductions to 
conform with changes in the plant can be 


asily made at any time. 

All this is supplemented by complete 
blue print plans made by architects and 
draughtsmen in the employ of this com 
pany, and show elevations, cross sections 
and floor plans, with location of machin 
ery shafting t« corresponding with 
the appraisal 

As a means for the economic distribu- 
ion of insurance and the proper proof 
ind collection of loss in the event of firs 


the value of such a record cannot be over 


estimated, and especially is this true 
when furnished by a disinterested third 
party whose standing and reliability is 


unquestioned. 
It would seem as if every textile manu 
United States 


facturer throughout the 

would find this appraisal of much value 
on many occasions Many of ‘the best 
known manufacturing concerns are at 
present customers of The American Ap 
praisal Company, and have their record 
in constant use, and we suggest that our 


for further particulars as 
work 

Appraisal Company 
804 Park Row 


readers ask 
regards the 


The American has 


in Eastern branch at No 
suilding, New York, and all inquiries will 
be gladly given prompt attention. 





Removed to Larger Quarters. 


The Berlin Aniline Works have been 
doing such a large business from their 
Philadelphia office ‘that their former 


quarters were inadequate, and they have 
recently removed to 122 Walnut St., where 
they have larger premises for handling 
their increasing business. 

















Foreign Trade with the East. 


Since our Philippine campaign has 
turned the attention of the whole coun- 
try to the East, manufacturers have real- 
ized more than ever the great opportuni- 
ties for the development of 'trade in this 
direction, not only with the Philippines, 
but with Hawaii, Japan and China, Un- 
doubtedly, 'the development of American 
trade in this direction is going to be one 
of the features of commerce in the next 
decade Textile manufacturers are 
among those to whom it offers a particu- 
larly good opening. Many are consider- 
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ing ‘the question in the abstract, but a 
new advertiser in this month's issue of 
the Textile World, Mr. M. Marks, solicits 
correspondence with the idea of taking 
definite steps to reach this market, and 
those who may be interested in this mat- 
ter might find it to their advantage to 
correspond with him. 





August Neubeck & Company, makers 
of thermometers, hydrometers, etc., are 
located at 92 Fubton St., instead of 48 East 
23d St., New York, as given in these col- 
umns in our last month's issue. 











MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Florence The new Ash 
craft Cotton Mills, about which we gave 
detailed report in previous issue and 


who expect to begin operations about 
March, have appointed Cyrus W. Ash- 
craft, president; John T. Ashcraft, vice 
president; S. 8S. Broadus, treasurer und 
BE. Ashcraft, secretary and general man 
ager. 


*Alabama, Fort Payne. Gen. C. M. 
helley and associates have made a prop- 
tion to the citizens of this place in the 








interest of erecting a cotton mill, that 
they take $10,000 worth of stock in he 
new plant. This has been accepted and 


also site and building proffered. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. The new plant 
of the Merrimack Mfg. Co. is almos 
ready for ‘the installation of the machin 
ery, the roof having been completed. 


*Alubama, Mobile. The Barker Cot 
ton Mill Company, which was recently 
organized, has elected George G. Barker, 
president; Francis L. Hills, vice-pre 
dent, secretary and treasurer, and F. 8. 
Mosher, manager. The plant may ulti- 
mately cost about $400,000, and be 
equipped with 20,000 spindles, for manu- 
facturing coarse cotiton goods. Sufficient 
money will be collected for the work to 
be well started and later the full amount 
of subscriptions will be called for. 








*Alabama, Sylacauga. The corner 
stone of the new McDonald Cotton Mills 
which will be 400x100 feet was laid Dec. 
22d. They have appointed the following 
officers; President, Dr. J. E. Pearson; 
vice-President, Capt. John B. McDonald; 
Treasurer, Maj. R. A. Bacon; Secretary, 
E. W. Ledbetter; and Superintendent, 
Henry Smith. We reported on equip- 
ment in a previous issue 


Georgia, Atlanta. The new mill to be 
erected here by the Geo. W. Scott Invest 
ment Co., contract for erection and 


equipment of which has been let to Geo. 
A. Gray, of Gastonia, N. C., ; 
known as tthe Ingleside Mills. About 10,- 
000 spindles will be installed and a large 
number of looms. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. The Columbus 
Mfg. Co., which we reported in a previ- 


NEWS. 


ous issue would commence operations 
with 10,000 spindles. have decided to com- 
plete the mill building with capacity of 
20,000 spindles as originally intended. It 
is now expected that the plant will be 
fully completed about the Ist of April. 


*Georgia, La Grange. $75,000 is said to 
have been subscribed toward the new 
cotton mill here. This probably refers to 


I 


the project previously mentioned in 
which the Mutual Aid Society was mak- 
ing efforts to erect a plant to be operat 


ed by colored help. 


*Georgia, Louisville The new cotton 
mill at this place, abowt which we have 
made detailed mention in a previous is- 
sue will be known as tthe Jefferson 
Ceunty Mfg. Company. 


*Georgia, McRae. The new cotton 
mill proposed at this place by E. F. Mc- 
Rae will be incorporated as the McRae 
‘otton Mills Co., with capital stock oi 
$100.000 We reported in a previous issue 
that $35,000 had already been subscribed 
oward the project. The plant will con- 
tain 5000 spindles and 200 looms 





*Georgia, Moultrie. In regard to the 
new mill at this place. it is reported that 
$54,000 has already been subscribed, $25,000 
being offered by W. C. Vereen. Outside 
capitalists have agreed to take $75,000 
worth of stock, if Moultrie will furnish a 
like amount. 


*Georgia, Thomaston. The Thomas- 
ton Cotton Mills, about which we have 
given particulars in a previous issue, 
have nearly completed erection of build- 
ing. 

Georgia Union Point. The Union 
Point Manufacturing Co., now operating 
an extensive knitting mill, will erect a 
yarn plant, with 2500 spindles. 


*Indiana, Madison. The R. Johnson 
Yarn & Cordage Mills, about which we 
gave ‘details previously, expect ‘to begin 
production of goods abwvut March ist, 
1900, 


*Kansas, Coffeyville. Operations have 
already commenced in the new cotton 
mill built here. Twine is the manufac- 
tured product, 2000 Ibs. per day ‘to be 
capacity, when in full working order. 
Employment is given to about 45 hands. 
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New Orleans. We have 
been informed by John L. Schroeder, 10 
St. Charles St., that he has secured the 
necessary capital for a yarn mill, and is 


—Louisiana, 


now in the market for second-hand ma- 
chinery to make hosiery yarns and 
twines, carpet warps, etc., and invites 


estimates for such, f. o. b. New Orleans. 
Mr. Schroeder formerly operated the mill 
at Washington, La. 


Fall River. The new 
weave shed being constructed at Tiver- 
ton, R. L, by the Bourne Mills, will be 
considerably enlarged, original plans be- 
ing abtered, covering additional space of 
5000 more feet. We gave detail of mill in 
a previous issue. 


—*Massachusetts, 


—*Massachusetts, Holliston. The Hol- 
liston Mills will now be operated under 
the name of the HolHston Cotton Mills 
Co. Owing to delay in receiving the ma- 
chinery, it will be impossible to begin 
operations Jan. Ist, as previously re- 
ported. They will make cotton yarn, 












—*Mississippi, Greenville. Application 
has been made for a charter by the Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, recently organized with 
capital of $100,000 by J. W. Harrow, J. A. 
Crawford, W. A. Jewell, J. D. Smith and 


others. They ask for privilege of in- 
creasing to $500,000. 
—*Mississippi, Hattiesburg. The Hat- 


tiesburg Cotton Mill Co. has been organ- 
ized with capital stock of $500,000. W. C. 


Bennett, J. S. Turner and P, E. Blalock 
are among those interested. 
—*Mississippi, Jackson. We have been 


informed by Garrard Harris, president ot 
the Business League here, that contracts 
for the machinery for new cotton mill, 
about which we zave report in a previ- 
ous issue, will be placed about April cr 
May, if they are successful in getting 
capital stock subscribed. They expect to 
raise $100,000. 


—*Mississppi, Rosedale. It is reported 
that $25,000 has already been subscribed 
toward the $50,000 cotton mill proposed at 
this place, in which we mentioned in pre- 


vious issue that A. Y. Scott was inter- 
ested. 
—*Mississippi, Tupelo. The new cotton 


plant at this place will be known as the 
Tupelo Cotton Factory, with L. D. Hinds, 
presideat; John Clark, vice-president, 
and J. M. Thomas, secretary-treasurer. 
lt is reported that land has been pur- 
chased and that contracts for the work 
wiil soon be placed. 


—*Mississippi, Winona. Theo. Mendel- 
sohn informs us that $80,000 has already 
been subscribed toward the new $100,000 
cotton mill to be erected here. As soon 
as the issue of the stock is completed, 
they will commence building. 


—New Jersey, Keyport. It is expected 
that the new thread mil! established at 
this place by Edward Currie will begin 
operations in about a month, employing 
about 17 hands. 

—*New York, Perry. The new yarn 
mill which is being built by the Perry 
Knitting Co. will probably be ready to 
start up about April 1. It will be 
equipped with Mason cards and mules. 
Thomas 


—North Carolina, Burlington. 


L. Holt is desirous of corresponding with 
second-hand 


parties having machinery 
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for sale, such as lappers, carding ma- 
chinery, spinning reels and cone winders. 
He wants the prices on a complete out- 
fit for a 2000 spindle yarn mill. 


—*North Carolina, Charlotte. The ma- 
chinery in ‘the Magnolia Webbing Co.’s 
Mill, A. C. Summerville, proprietor, has 
been sold. The plant, which was for- 
merly operated in manufacturing narrow 
fabrics, back bands, etc., will be con- 
verted into a spinning mill and 3000 spin- 
dies installed, for making fine yarn, 


—*North Carolina, Gastunia. The new 
plant at this place in which Geo. A. Gray 
and John F. Love are interested, has 


been organized as ‘tthe Loray Mills, with 
capital stock of $1,000,000. The mill, which 
will be 5 stories, 504 by 130 feet, will be 
equipped with 50,000 spindles and 1600 
looms. The Flynt Building and Con- 
struction Co., Palmer, Mass., have been 
awarded contract for erection of build- 
ings. 





The new 
reported 


—*North Carolina, Gastonia. 
mill at this place in which we 
that G. W. Ragan was interested, will 
be incorporated under the name of The 
Arlington Mills and will be capitalized 
at $126,000. Site has been purchased and 
work will start at once om erection of 
plant, which wil contain about 10,000 
spindles. G. W. Ragan, L. L. Jenkins, 


J. D. Moore, A. A. McLean and C. E. 
Adams have been. appointed directors. 
—North Carolina, Goldsboro. It is re- 


ported that the Parker Cotton Co., W. K. 
Parker, having the matter in charge, are 
contemplating the erection of a 5,000 spin- 


dle mill here for manufacturing hosiery 
yarns. 

*North Carolina, Graham. The 
Scott-Mebane Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $45,000, by 
L. Banks Holt, H. W. Scott and James 


K. Mebane, for manufacturing thread, 


warps, overalls, etc. 


—North Carolina, Henderson. It is re- 
ported that work will soon be started on 
the erection of a new cotton mill here, 
for manufacturing fine hosiery yarns. 


—North Carolina, Henrietta. A _ site 
has been purchased about two miles from 
here, called Tumbling Shoals, on which a 
$50,000 spindle mill will be erected. Col. 
Frank Coxe (Asheville), Dr. T. B. Love- 
lace (Rutherford), and R. R. Hayes are 
interested in the company, which has not 
yet been incorporated. 


—*North Carolina, Jerusalem. ‘The ma- 
ehinery for the new Ccoleemee Cotton 
Mills, of Cooleemee Falls, near this place, 
of which George A. Mebane, of Greens- 
boro, is treasurer, will be shipped in Jan- 
uary. The main building of the plant, 
which they propose equipping with 25,000 
spindles, as previously reported, and s00 
looms, will be 104 by 422 feet. Messrs. 
Willard & Hampton, of Spartanburg, 8. 
C., were awarded contract for erection of 
plant. 


—*North Carolina, Kings Mountain, 
The Cora Cotton Mills, which have been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,090, 
l’, Dilling, president; O. G. Falls, treas- 
urer, and J. M. Williams, superintendent, 
expect to begin operations in July, 1900. 
5000 spindles will be installed for manu- 














facturing coarse yarns, skheins and warps, 
Nos. 6s to lés. Plant is to be run by 
steam power. W. M. & F. W. Sharples, 
selling agents. 


*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. 
The new cotton mill, which will be erect- 
ed in the spring by Mauney Bros., will be 
known as the Bonnie Cotton Mill, with 
capital stock of $100,000. The following is 
list of officers: J. 8. Mauney, president; 
M. M. Carpenter, vice-president; W. A. 
Mauney, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager. 


—*North Carolina, Laurinburg. Work 
has commenced on the erection of Mill 
No. 2 of the Scotland Cotton Mill. The 
contract for the machinery, which will 
consist of 5000 spindles, has been let. 


—*North Carolina, Lexington. Further 
information in regard to the proposed 
cotton mill at this place is that the plant 
will have a capital stock of $200,000, $75,000 
of which has already been raised. Geo. 
W. Montcastle, J. F. Hargrave and D. H. 
Hinkle are among ‘those interested. 


*North Carolina, Mooresville. It is 
now rumored that the new cotton mills 
it this place will be built by the Moores- 
ville Cotton Mills, of which J. E. Sherrill 
is president, and to be known as Mill No. 
2. The equipment will probably consist 
of 5000’ spindles, for manufacturing same 
class of goods now made at No. 1 mill. 
The capital stock for the new enterprise 
has all been subscribed. 


North Carolina, Taylorsville. E. L. 
Hedrick, of this place is interested in the 
project for erection of a cotton mill here, 
with equipment of about 2,000 spindles 
and 50 looms, for manufacturing 4x4 
sheeting. Negotiations will probably be 
made with parties to put in the machin 
ery as payment for stock in company. 


-Pennsvivania, Philadelphia. It is r 
ported that the Moss Kx ; 
and Huntingdon Sts., ure to erect a new 
plant, 50 by 200 feet; 4 storis 


“Pennsylvania, Reading. The Narrow 
Fabric Company has been chartered here 
with capital stock of $20,000, G. B. S 
vens, president, and Henry F. Kanter 
treasurer. The concern will manufactur 
laces, braids, tapes, etc., nd will prob- 
ably start in about two months, giving 
employment to about 100 hands. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The 
Board of trade, which is making strenu 
ous efforts to locate a large cotton mill 
here, have already secured $175,000 and 
their success now seems probable. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The new 
plant of the Hope Webbing Co. has been 
completed. The equipment of the plant 
is not yet complete. Thirty-two new 
narrow fabric looms, patented by Oscar 
A. Steere, the superintendent, have been 
placed and 40 more are yet to be installed 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The 
Morrill Knitting Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. Ed 
ward #H Rathbun, Mark Hough and 
Frank A. Morrill, incorporators 

—Rhode Island, Providence The Elite 
Manufacturing Company has been incor- 
porated here, with a capitai of $50,000, to 
manufacture and deal in cotton, woolen 
and silk goods. The incorporators at 
J. Ogden, of Fall River, Mass.: J. Ash 
worth, of Providence; J. Ashworth, of 


Manville 
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—*South Carolina, Anderson. The plant 
of the Cox Yarn Co., upon which work 
has already been started by C. M. Guest, 
will be 56 by 177 feet. It is probable that 
the plant will be enlarged in the near fu- 
ture. As previously reported plant will 
contain 5000 spindles. 


South Carolina, Camden. We have 
been informed by R. W. Mitcham, who 
is interested in the De Kalb Cotton 
Mills, that work will be started om build- 
ing early in the spring on a plant to be 
equipped with 10,000 spindles, 10,000 more 
to be installed later, and 500 looms. 
Plain converters goods are to be manu- 
factured. About 200 hands will be given 
employment. Steam power. 


South Carolina, Chester. A company 
has been organized here with capital 
stock of $100,000 to erect another cotton 
mill. Site for buildings has been pur- 
chased. George W. Gray, of Gastonia, is 
president and Thomas H. White, of Ches- 
ter, secretary and ‘treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Dillon. The Dillon 
Cotton Mills, which have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $150,000, are now 
having plans made for the new plant. 
Equipment will consist of 10,000 spindles 
ind 350 looms, for manufacturing sheet- 
ings and drills. J. W. Dillon, H P. 
Price, Charles Warren Davis (Augusta, 
Ga.) and A. B. Serles are among the in- 
corporators. 


South Carolina, Gaffney. The Lime- 
stone Manufacturing Co. has been in- 
corporated here with capital stock of 
$200,000 by A. N. Wood, J. A. Carroll, J. 
Q. Little, E. R. Cash, R. A. Jones and L. 
taker, for building and operating a cot- 
ton factory. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. - a * 
Westervelt, president and treasurer of 
the Brandon Mills, which have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $300,000, in- 
forms us that 56/60 sheetings, 4 yd. goods 
will be manufactured. The plant, which 
will have 10,000 spindles and 300 looms, 
instead of 12,000 spindles and same looms, 
s reported by us in a previous issue, will 
be started about September, 1900, giving 
employment to about 200 hands. Work 
on foundation will be started in Febru- 
iry Woodward, Baldwin & Co. will sell 


the goods 


South Carolina, Greenville. The in- 
corporators of the new mill proposed for 
this place, among whom are WBilison A, 
Smyth (Pelzer), Lewis M. Parker and H. 
J. Haynsworth (Greenville) and Thomas 
F. Parker (Philadelpnia), have applied 
for a charter under name of the Mona- 
ton Mills, with capital of $500,000 


25,000 spindles. 


ghan Cot 
ind equipment of 


South Carolina, Honeapath. A new 
eotton mill, which will have a capital 
stock of 300,000, is projected for this 
place y). A Brock, of Anderson, has 
been ele ed president. 


South Carolina, Lolo. Work has com- 
menced on erection of the new plant of 
the Valley Falls Mfg. Co., recently or- 
ranized, with capital stock of $100,000 and 
S. W. Scruggs, president and treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. Jno. 
A. Law, who is interested in the project 
of new cotton mill here, informs us that 
the plant, which will be incorporated 
with $200,000 capital, will be equipped 
with 10,000 spindles and 300 looms, and 
operated by steam. The company is not 
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yet organized. Have not yet decided 
what class of goods will be manufac- 
tured. It is expected that work on foun- 
dation will be started in March, with 
prospect of having plant ready for next 
crop. Employment will be given to about 
300 hands. 


The plant of 
about which 
mention, will be 
spindles for manu- 
cloth. Lockwood, 
Boston, are ‘the archi- 

Deering, Milliken 
goods. Ground has 


Union. 
Mills, 


—*South Carolina, 
the Monarch Cotton 
we made previous 
equipped with 10,000 
facturing cotton 
Greene & Co., of 
tects and engineers. 
& Co. will sell the 
not yet been broken. 


*Tennessee, Jackson. The cotton mill 
for this place will be built by the Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co. of 89 State St., Boston. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. are the en- 
gineers in charge. The plant will have 
about 20,000 spindles and looms for mak- 
ing cotton bags. Foundation will be 
started as soon as possible, and it is ex- 


pected that the plant will get into pro- 
duction the latter part of the year, giv- 
ing employment to about 300 hands. 
Steam power. The county court has ap- 
propriated $6000 to purchase and donate 
a site. 


Judge J. T. 
president of the Industrial 
League, is interested in the project of 
locating a large mill concern here. It is 
said that if $50,000 subscription is raised 
toward the bonds of the company, that 
the plant, which will give employment to 
about 600 men, is assured Funds to the 


Tennessee, 


Latham, 


Memphis. 


amount of $35,000 have already been se 
cured for the enterprise. 
Texas, LaGrange. G. A. Heilig, chair 


¢ 


man of the committee appointed to so 
licit subscriptions for the new cotton mill 


here, informs us that as soon as enough 
stock is signed, that work will om- 
mence on he structure Domestics, 


sheetings and shirtings will be manufac 


tured. About 200 hands will be given 
employment. 

*Texas, Mt. Vernon. Propositions are 
now being made for the organization of 
the M Vernon Cotton Mills Co. to erect 
mill im which we previously reported 
that H. N. G. Bentley was interested. 
They are now receiving estimates on 
cost 5,000, $50,000 and $75,000 plant and 





all necessary producing 10 


to 40 yarns. 


equipment tor 


Rockdale. At a meeting held 
recently for purpose of erecting a $50,000, 


*Texas, 


plant, nearly one-half the sum desired 
was subscribed. Among ‘those interested 
are: Judge J. S. Perry, who was ap- 
pointed chairman of the meeting; J. E. 


Longmocr, likewise secretary and E. M. 


Scarborough 





Enlargements and Imporvemvnts. 


*Alabama, Anniston. Pratt & Yates, 
who have leased the plant of the Annis- 
ton Bag Co., may erect a new building 
and blewhery. Previously all bleaching 
has been done outside. 

Alabama, Eufaula It was decided at 
a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Eufaula Cotton Mills, to increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant, as reported by us 


will be in- 
the pre- 


New 
available 


machinery 


previously. 
space of 


stalled in all 
sent buildings 
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—*Alabama, Selma. Work has been 
started on foundation of addition to be 
erected to the HBstelle Cotton Mills. We 
gave full report concerning this in a pre- 
vious edition. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. We have been 
informed by the Hagle & Phenix Mills, 
that they expect to have their new plant 
in operation about May. They will in- 
stall 280 new looms, for manufacturing 
colored cotton goods. This will give 
them a total of 48,000 spindles and 1800 
looms. 


—Georgia, Jackson. An addition of 
70 spindles is to be made ‘to the Pepper- 
ton Cotton Mills shortly. 


*Georgia, Monroe. It is 
have the new additions to 
Cotton Mills completed about the middl 
of January. We reported in a recent 
issue that new stock to the value of $50,- 
000 would be raised for this purpose. 


expected to 
the Monroe 


Georgia, 
that ¢ 


Waymanville. It is 


reported 
‘ausey & tobertson, 


who pur 


chased the Wayman Cotton Mill, whi 
has an equipment of 3400 spindles and 76 
looms, will make enlargements to the 
plant in the near future. 
—*Massachusetts, Fall River. The 


project of erection of a 100,000 spindle mill 
here by the American Thread Company 
has been abandoned for the present. It is 
said that the labor conditions in this cits 
did not offer. satisfactory inducements 
for building. The outcome of all p 
ceedings, as reported, is that they will 
enlarge their Willimantic plant with 35 
000 spindles. 


*Massachusetts, New 
Acushnet Mills, which have recewtiv’ 
completed erection of new weave 
are installing 1200 Draper looms in same 


Bedford. The 


shed, 


North Carolina, 
Proximit: Cotton 
their plant with 


Greensbcro. The 
Mills are to equip 
machinery for finishing 
a portion of the goods manufactured. It 
is said that this arrangement will no 
interfere with existing relations with the 
Southern Fnishing and Warehouse Com- 
pany. which has contracts with all the 
mills in the plaid combine. 


—*North Carolina, Henderson The 
Henderson Cotton Mills, which we re 
ported some time ago were to increas¢ 
heir spindles, have installed 5000, giving 
the plant a total of 15,000. 

—*North Carolina, Henrietta. The Her 
riett. Mills are to install 4320 addition 
pindles and 125 locms. 

North Carolina, Huntersville. The 
Anchor Mills have recently completed 
erection of a new addition, 150 by 75 feet 
The machinery will be installed in about 


30 days 

*North Carolina, Reidsville. 
na Cotton Mills, which have 
been making idditions and improvemen 
to the plant, will now add 3000 more spi: 
dles. 


*North Carolina, Salisbury 


The Ed 


recently 


The Kes 


ler Mfg. Co., which has been recently 
re-organized, is now moking plans for 
doubling the capacity of its plant, whict 
now contains 6000 spindles, 

Rhode Island, Providence. The 


wood Mills are now completing the 2! 
story addition, 46 by 103 feet, which hi: 
been made to their plant. 
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—Rhode Islandi, Rockland. The Ponc- 
gansett Mill, which we reported in a pre- 
vious issue had been purchased by Wm. 
E. Joslin, for purpose of manufacturing 
yarn, was bough: in the interest of the 
Joslin Mfg. Co., whose main plant is at 
So. Scituate. 


*South Carolina, Bennettsville. It is 
reported that the Bennettsville Cotton 
Mills, whose plant is now running with 
a double force of hands, night and day, 
will add 10,000 additional spindles in the 
spring. 


—South Carolina, Darlington. The 
Darlington Mfg. Co. will build an add 
tion to their plant and install 5000 addi- 
tional spindles. About $75,000 will be ex 
peaded in improvements. 


South Carolina, Fort Mill The Fort 
Mill Mfg. Co. will erect a mew building, 
112 by 110 feet, 4 stories. 10,000 spindles 
and 200 looms will be installed. 


South Carolina, Greenville. The Mills 
Mfg. Co., who were erecting an addition 
112 by 105 feet, 4 stories, will install 10,000 
:dditional spindles and 300 looms. 


—*South Carolina, Laurens. The Lau- 
rens Cotton Mills inform us that ‘their 
machinery addition will consist of 2819 
new spindles and 80 looms, and not 2500 
spindles with 30 looms, 2s previo sly re- 
ported by us 


South Carolina, Sumter The dire 
ors of the Sumter Cotton Mills, of which 
\ Moses is secretary contemplates 
building a No. 2 mill, which will contair 
about 5000 spindles Their present plant 


is of 4000 spindle capacity. 


*South Carolina Winnsboro “he 
new addition which the Fairfield Cottor 
Mills will erect to their plant will con- 
tain from 5000 to 7000 spindles and 400 
looms. They make 4-yd. sheetings and 
yarns. 

Tennesset Knoxvill It is reported 
that a large addition will be built to tl 


Brookside Cotton Mills. 














—*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Galey & 
Lord Mfe. Co., which we reported previ 
ously were to double size of their plant 
have purchased the machinery, etc., of 
the Mount Vernon Mills, and will remove 
the same to Chester, where the two 
plants will be consolidated. 


*Virginia, Danvill The ipplicatior 
for an extension to the charter of the 
Riverside Cotton Mills, in which the capi- 
tal stock was ‘to be incre from $2,000, 
000 to $4,000,000, has been withheld, owing 
to the unfavorable measures which have« 
been introduced into he legislature 
This increase was for the purpose of en- 
larging the plant and making other im- 
provement which will no e made if 
the bill prohibiting childrer under 15 
years of age working over 10 hours is 
passed 








*Virginia, Lynchburg. The new addi- 
tion to the plant of the Lynchburg Co 
ton Mills is 450 by 128 fee and is to be 
used as a weave room. 12,000 spindles and 
350 looms will be installed, also carding 
and spinning machinery will be put in 


Mill No 1 


Virginia, Petersburg It is reported 
that the Pocahontas Mills, which have 
recently added new machinery to. the 


plant, ‘contemplate making other im- 
provements 
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Miills Starting Up. 


*Delaware, New Castle. The Triton 
Cotton Mills are now being prepared to 
resume operations in full manufacturing 
cotton warps. These mills have been idle 
for five years, and reports have been 
made frequently without foundation that 
they were to be started. 


*Massachusetts, Warren. Machinery 
is now being installed in the No. 4 mill 
at this place by the Thorndike Co., for 
manufacturing stockinets. Employment 
wil be given to about 100 hands. 


*North Carolina, Wilmington. Op- 
erations were started this week in the 
new plant of the Delgado Cotton Mill 
Company. We have reported data of 
mill in previous editions. 


*Khode Island, Warren. The Cutler 
Mfg. ©o. has resumed operations in ‘their 
plant, which was shut down owing to a 
strike. It is reported also, that the No. 2 
Mill, which has been idle for the last two 
years, will start operations, giving em- 
ployment to about 60 additional hands. 





Woolen. 


New Mlills. 


Illinois, Lanark. A weave shed. 18 by 
20, is being built here by J. D. Wolfey, 
who will install in it two carpet looms, 
which he expects to have in operation by 
February Ist : 

Ohio, Mount Verno Effort ire now 
veing made for the location of woolen 


mill at this plac Chas. F. Colville an 
ittorne)y und Jo McConnell, who is 
with a lar 


rge wool and commission house 
} 


ere ire at the head of the enterprise. 
*Oregon, Portland We have been ir 
formed by Charles ( oopey, that it is the 
intention » torm a stock company with 
ipital of $100,000, to build and operate a 
°F woolen n 300N a lesired 
«wk is subscribed the company w be 








ylvania Philadelphia. The Sax- 

ss Goods Mills, is the name tak- 

en by a new plant located at Howard and 

Palmer Sts Mhirty broad looms will be 

nstalled, giving employment to about 50 
hand which will be increased later. 

P yiva I id \ W 

i is be n irted ‘ Lo ‘ 4 d 

Adan Sis., by Aiman & Harper for 

manufacturing dress goods 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The 


Krook & Bruch Cx mpany Ltd which 
has bean recently incorporated, has lo- 


d its plant in the Batty Mills, corner 





Emerald and Adams Sts., where they 
will manufacture carpet yarns William 
A. Bruch has been appointed chairman 


d manager of the company. 


*Pennsylvania, Tunkhannock. The 
new worsted mill, which we reported 
proposed for this place, has been incor 
porated by company to be known as the 
Winola Worsted Yarn Co., with capital 
of $30,000. D. W. Stark, has been appoint- 
ed president; C. A. Hungerford, vice 
president; B. W. Lewis, secretary; W. C 
Kittridge, treasurer and 8S. Feather 
Shickshinny, general superintend 
About $13,000 will be expended for 
worsted spinning machinery. 
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—*Rhode Island, Mapleville. The Ma- 
pleville Woolen Co., which has rebuilt 
the plant destroyed by fire, will soon 


start it up on woolen yarns. They have a 


large contract. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
—*Connecticut, Norwalk. The Norwalk 
and Fairfield Worsted Mills have com- 
menced work upon improvements to ac- 
commodate the installation of ten new 
looms. 





—Georgia, Rossville. The Park Woolen 


Mills have recently purchased $10,000 
worth of new machinery, which is now 
being installed. 

—*Maine, Dexter. The Morrison Wool- 
en Company have purchased ten new 
looms <o replace some old ones now in 
the mill, 

—Maine, Houlton. Extensive altera- 
tions and additions are to be made to 


the Houlton Woolen Mill, of which J. W. 
Maxwell is proprietor. 


—Maine, Limerick. A new dye house 
will be erected in the spring by the com- 
pany operating the Limerick Mills, which 
Mr. Garner of Kezar Falls leases, and of 
which W. M. Chellis is superintendent. 
This mill is located in plant formerly op- 
erated by Holland Bros., and has been in 
operation since last September. 


—Maine, Oldtown. The Oldtown 
Woolen Mills are to increase the ca- 
pacity of their plant by installing ten 


additional looms. 


*Maine, Skowhegan. The Marston 
Worsted Mill will install 8 new looms and 
some finishing machinery in the addition 
being erected to their mill. 


Plymouth. The 
has recently com- 
new weave shed 
now being in- 


—Massachusetts, 
Standard Worsted Co. 
pleted ithe erection of a 
in which new looms are 
stalled. 


—*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. It is re- 
ported that the Norfolk Woolen Co. have 
made arrangements with Mr. Whitin, 
who recently purchased ‘the Charles C. 
Capron Mill, to continue the lease. It is 
said that changes will be made for the 
manufacture of woolen yarn instead of 
woolen goods as made heretofore at this 
plant. 

—*New Jersey, Bloomfield. Thos. Oakes 
& Co., whom we previously reported 
were to make an enlargement to their 
plant, expect to add worsted machinery 
in the new mill soom 


yarfield. The Garfield 
installing 3-48 in. sets of 
They are also 


—New Jersey, 
Woolen Co. is 
shoddy cards im its plant. 


erecting a one-story brick storehouse, 40 
by 100 feet. 

—Pennsylvania, Ardmore. Thos. Clegg 
& Co., who manufacture shoddies and 


carpet yarns, are to add anothe~ set of 
€0-in. carding machinery to their plant. 


—Pennsylvania, Ph‘ladelphia. Four 
new sets 60-inch carding and spinning 
machinery and other machines have been 


recntly installed in the plant of Sykes 
Bros., carpet yarn manufacturers. 
--Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Wm. 


Davis, who has rented another room in 
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the Missouri Mills, is increasing his out- 
put, carpet and rug yarns, by adding an- 
other set of machines. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John H. 
Wallace & Bro., Juniper St., above Sny- 
der Ave., with office at 1620 Lombard B8t., 
will soon be ready to commence opera- 
tions in their new plant, having increased 
their former capacity. They will have 14 
sets of 60-inch three-cylinder garnetts on 
garnetted worsted made from hard ends 
and broken threads. 


—Pennsylvania, West Conshohocken. 
Machinery for manufacturing fine 
French spun yarns is being installed in 
the plant of the Me1rion Wersted Mills at 
thie place, 


—Rhode Island, Peace Dale. The Peace 
Dale Mfg. Co. are erecting a large four 
story store house and dye house. They 
are also installing spinning jack and 
worsted frames and looms. Their weave 
room addition is nearly completed. 


—Rhode Island, Providence. John 
Waterhouse, manufacturer of shoddies 
and wool extracts is now moving into his 
new plant on Borden St. Four new 
dcuble cards have been added to equip- 
ment, thus doubling his present capacity. 


—*Vermont, Ludlow. The Black River 
Woolen Co., which has leased the Ludlow 
Woolen Mills, will make extensive altera- 
tions and improvements to the plant. A 
new chain dryer will be installed in the 
dye house; 3 new fulling mills will re- 
place three old ones, also a winder, in the 
finishing room, and an additional set of 
cards will be put in the card room, where 
5 sets of cards will be fitted with Ap- 
perly feeds. 





Mills Starting Up. 

—*Massachusetts, Dodge. C. W. Pike's 
Mill, which has been shut down for 
sometime, will be put in operation again, 
making satinets. 


—*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Opera- 
tions have been resumed in Fred Hart- 
ley’s Wool Scouring Mill, which was re- 
cently damaged by fire. 


—*Massachusetts, Monson. Work has 
been started in the dye house department 
at the branch mill of the Massasoit 
Woolen Company, of Huntington, Mass. 
Charles Heritage, of Hyde Park, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
mill, which we reported in a previous 
issue would begin operations about Jan. 
ist. 


—Massachusetts, Uxbridge. A recent 
report states that the five-set Wheelock 
Mill at this place will be put in operation 


by Chas. A. Root, manufacturing 
worsteds. 
—*Massachusetts, Webster. The yarn 


mill of Lemuel Perry, which was recently 
compelled to shut down, owing to scar- 
city of water, will be put in operation 
with a night and day schedule to fill 
large orders received. Employment will 
be given to several hundred hands. 


—*New York, New York. The Manhat- 
tan Worsted Mills, which have been pur 
chased by the Pitkin, Holdsworth Co. 
have been put in operation, manufactur- 
ing worsted yarns. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is re- 
ported that Lupton & Co, have leased the 
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Canton Mills, which have 
over a year, located at 
High and Baker S8Sts., 


been idle for 
Leverington Ave., 
and will equip the 


plant for manufacturing worsteds. The 
part of the plant burned during occu- 
pancy of Thos. Caves & Son will prob- 


ably be rebuilt, also. 

—Rhode Island, Westerly. Plans are 
now being made by the Westerly Woolen 
Company for starting up the mill on the 
Connecticut side of the river, making 
worsteds. 
sSaraboo. 


—Wisconsin, Operations are 


to be resumed in the Baraboo Woolen 
Mills, which have been idle for over a 
year, giving employment to nearly 100 
hands. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—Iowa, Maquoketa. The Eagle Woolen 
Mill Company will discontinue tthe manu 
facture of woolen goods, and shut down 
the plant owing to members of the com- 
pany being engaged in other lines, which 
does not give them ‘the necessary time to 
devote to the mill. A committee compriz- 
ing Dr. D. N. Loose, D. D. Priaulx, and 
Fred F. Wray, are in charge of disposal 
of the plant. 


—Ohio, Dresden. The Dresden Woolen 
Mills have closed down for the winter. 


—Pennsylvania, *hiladelphia. The 
Dingley Mfg. Co., 3lst and Reed Sts., has 
been shut down for the winter. ‘The 
wenvers declined to take two looms as in 
competing mills, and under the one loom 
scale, the company cannot see their way 
clear to run the mill and prefer to close 
it down. 


—Utah, Bringham City. The Bringham 
City Woolen Mills have shut down for 
the winter. . 





Knit. 





New Mills. 


—Georgia, Macon Tt is reported that 
E. L. Martin, with others, contemplates 
the erection of a knitting mill at this 
Place. Some capital stock has already 


been subscribed. 


—TIllinois, Chicago. A 
recently been started at 
by Herman Newberger, 
Royal Knitting Mills 5 
chines are operated on a 
sweaters, jackets, skirts 
hose. 


new concern has 
335 Maxwell 8t 
cnown as the 
knitting ma- 
high grade o 
and bicycle 


e 


—Louisiana, Roseland. A knitting -nill 
is being projected for this place. 
Palmer, president of the Roseland 
provement Co., who is interested, is now 
receiving estimates on cost of machinery, 
etc. 

—*New York, Fort Plain. The 
Plain Hosiery Mills, operated by Dunn, 
Smith & Co., which have been purchased 
by the Baileys, will be run under name 
of The Bailey Knitting Mills Co., Squire 
Bailey, superintendent. The mill, which 
is equipped with 1620 spindles and 45 knit- 
ting machines, will be put in operation 
Feb. 15th, making men’s and boys’ over- 
shirts, and later underwear 


Fort 


—New York, Utica. The Genesee Knit- 
ting Co. is the name of a new concern in 
which G. W. Rice and John F. Leahy are 
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interested. The plant, which will have a 
capacity of 150 dozen per day, will be 
equipped with Fisher knitting machines. 
—New York, Utica. 


The Regal Knitting 


Co., W. J. Frisbie, president, will start 
manufacturing fleece-lined goods as soon 
as possible in the Reynolds Bldg., cor- 
ner of John and Catherine Sts. The 


plant will be equipped with 50 new latch 
needle machines made by the Fisher 
Knitting Machine Co. Messrs. Byington 
and Stausfield, of the Kendall Knitting 
Co. (Utica) are interested in the 
company. 


also 


New York, Whitesboro. A new knit- 
ting plant, to be known as the Alliance 
Knitting Mills, Charles A. Powell, pro- 
prietor, N. Y. office, 256 Church St., will 


be put in operation here about February. 
Ladies’ amd children’s ribbed will 
be manufactured in the mill, which will 
be equipped with 87 knitting machines, 
and give employment to about 150 hands. 
Steam power. 


—*New York, Whitesboro. Contract for 
repairs to the Babbitt Works, purchased 
by Robt. Ablett, who will manufacture 
knit goods, has been let to John Haynes, 
who will soon begin work on same. 


goods 


—*North Carolina, Salem. The Twin 
Knitting Mills have been incor- 


porated with a capital stock of $12,000 for 


o 


manufacturing hosiery and general line 
of knit goods. This is ‘the plant in which 
we previously reported that H. C. Lemly 
wis interested. Associated with him 


now are: W. A. 
ind H. P. Brown, 


Lemly, W. B. Pollard 


Pennsylvania, 
Spitier is now 


McAlisterville. Lon 
making arrangements for 


starting a plant in February manufac- 
turing half and full cotton hose. The 
plant, which will be equipped with about 


16 knitting machines, will give employ- 
ment to about 25 hands. He is now try- 
ing to organize a company for this pur- 


pose. None of the machinery has as yet 
been contracted for. 








—Pennsylvania, Honesdale. Kotz Bros. 
expect to begin operations in their new 
mill about Jan. 15th. The plant, which 


will have a capacity 
manufacture ladies’ 


of 125 machines, will 
underwear. 
Mohrsville. 


Pennsylvania, Kring & 


Steffey have started a hosiery plant here 
in the manufacture of 8) needle goods. 
The plant will be known as the Beau 
Ideal Knitting Mills. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Fashioned Hosiery Co. has been incor- 


porated and has established a plant at 
2812 North Sourth St. with George B. 
Pfingst, treasurer, for the manufacture 
1f ladies’ full fashioned hosiery. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading Th Read- 
ing Glove & Mitten Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $11,000, with 
Ferd. Goetz, president, Jno H Maltz- 
berger, secretary and treasurer, and E 
O. Spindler, superintenden Machinery 
is now being purchased abroad by the 


superintenden and on his return 
lease or build a mill for it 
about Feb. 1. 


will 
probably 





*Pennsylvania Reac The con- 
tract for the erection of new mill for 
Nolde & Horst, whose plant was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, has been 


iwarded to L. H. Focht. “he main 








building will be 33 by 260 feet, stories, 
with two wings, each 50 by 67 feet. It is 
expected to have the mill ready for oc- 


cupancy about 


April Ist. 
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—Pennsylvania, Royer’s Ford. A large 
hosiery mill, which will cost about $100,- 
000 and when completed will give em- 
ployment to several hundred hands, is to 
be erected here by E. Emmers & Co. 
Plans are now being prepared for the 
building which will be equipped with 
German machinery for fashioned hosiery. 


Selinsgrove Work 
new knitting fac- 
tory to be operated by W. B. Nipple. It 
is expected that the plant will be put in 
operation about Feb. Ist 1900, on hose, 
with 18 knitting machines, giving employ- 
men to 


*Pennsylvania 


has been started on the 


ibout 35 hands 


gan The Logan Knitting 
ommenced operations in the 
hosiery. This 
machinery in 
Ogden City, by 


*Utah, L« 
Factory 
manufacture of woolen 
company purchased the 
plant formerly operated a 


} 
nas ¢ 


Frank E. Willis 

Virginia, Norfolk. It is rumored that 
L. B. Moatley, of Portsmouth, is interest- 
ed in the project of a large hosiery mill 
at this plac 


Enlargements and Improvements 
Anniston 

have a ca- 

yntemplate 


Anniston The 
who at present 
pacity of 125 dozen per day 
increasing the plant 





*Georgia, Marietta. The Marietta 
Knitting Company are now installing a 
new dye plant nd 14 new knitters in 
their mill. 

Louisiana, New Orleans The Alden 
Knitting Mills, whom we reported some 


time ago were to install a spinning plant 


in their mill, are now adding 2,500 spin- 
dies for manufacturing yarn 
-*Massachusetts, Canton. The 3-story 


Draper 
used for 
rubber lin- 





brick addition, 30 by 60, which 
Bro Co. are erecting, is to be 

manufacturing felts, and not 
previously i 


cs Ls reported 


-~Massachusetts, Highlandville. Roper 














Eros. & Co. have just completed a two 
story addition, 65 by 20 feet, to their 
plant. 

-*Michigan, Bay ‘ y In regard to reé 

nt report concerning addition to he 
Bay City Works, we learn that the plant 
is now known as e Bay City Knitting 
Company, with i ul of $25,000 Henry 
B. Smith, presiden D. L. Galbraith, 
tre A. Galbraith, superintend- 
ent La ind men’s fine gauge cot- 
ton, silkatine and cashmere hosiery is 
manufactured r new addition, which 
will contain 20 new knitti machines 
giving plant total of 30, will be put in 
oper ition about Feb. Is 

*New York Sauquoi The Lewis 
Knitting Company, which has leased the 
plant formerly occupied by the Sauquoit 
Silk Mfg. Co., have been making repairs 
and expect to have the plant soon run- 
ving in full 

Pennsylvania Hummelstown. The 
Hummelstown Hosiery Company will in- 
crease the apacity of their plant by in- 


stalling twelve new automatic knitting 
machines. 

Pennsylvania, teading 
Grebe & Co., of Shoemakersville, will re- 
move their plant to this place, having 
secured a larger building which will allow 
them to increase their capacity and 
working force 


George H. 
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—Pennsylvania, Werr'ersville. J. 
Ulysses Hain, who commenced operating 
1 plant here last June, making half hose, 
with 5 automatic machines, is to increase 
that number to ten. He also contem- 
plates adding a dye house to his plant. 


Lynchburg. The Midland 
which has been removed to 
this place, from Providence, has recently 
completed the erection of a new dye 
house. They have also installed new ma- 
chinery in ‘the plant. 


*Virginia, 
Hosiery Co., 


Mills Starting tp. 


*Massachusetts Lowell. Operations 





have commenced in the new plant of the 
Hooper Knitting Company We gave full 
report concerning this mill in a previous 
issue. 

North Carolina, Fayetteville. The 
Fayetteville Knitting Mills have resumed 
operations after several months’ idle- 
ness 

*Pennsylvania, Bethlehem The new 


hosiery mill at this place expects to be- 

gin operations about the first part of 

January, employing forty hands. 
Pennsylvania The hosiery 





by J. R. Pearson, and for- 
as the Providence Mills, has 


mill, operated 
merly known 


been shut down, owing to Mr. Pearson’s 
ill health and inability to give.personal 


attention to the business. It is thought 
that the plant will be put in operaion at 
an early date by outside parties, who will 
secure it. 
*Pennsylvania, 


Downington. The new 


mill of the j*/ownington Knitting Co. 
started operations Jan. 2nd. 

Pennsylvan Frankford The Lan- 
wrk Knitting Co., 4153 Main St., has been 
formed wit! 1 capital of $7500 William 
Baird i president and superintendent; 
Frederick Low reasurer; W. H. Rowe 
& Sons, sel igents They succeed to 
the business Baird Bros., who recently 
issigned T plant is equipped with 20 





machines 


Pennsylvania, Gettysburg. Opera 
tions have commenced in Oscar S. Riley’s 
new knitting factory at this place. Km- 
ployment will be given to about 65 hands. 





ivania Pot 


commenced 
recently built by 
ployment to 


*Pennsy tstown Opera- 

in tthe new hosiery 
Fritz & Krause, 
tbout 200 hands. 


tions have 
mill 
giving en 





Silk. 


New “Hills. 


Maryland, Elkton. The Liberty Silk 


Co., of New York, has made proposition 
to citizens at this place, that if they will 


land free 
a period of 


$50,000 in stock. give 
from taxation for 


subscribe 


and exempt 


years, they will subscribe $100,000 and 
erect a large mill at this place, which 
will give employment to about 200 hands. 


*Pennsylvania, Forest City. The Al- 
fred Harvey Silk Company, Alfred Har- 
vey and Jos. K. Harvey, Jr., which re- 
cently purchased the old car shop at this 
place and are equipping it for a throwing 
plant, tram and organzine being their 
specialty, are to erect an additional two- 
wtory building, 50 by 125 feet. When com- 
pleted the plant will have a total of 10,000 
spindles, which it is expected will be in 
operation about March, 1900. 
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—*Pennsylvania, Pottsvill L. C. Em- Missouri, St. Louis. The St. Louis 
merich has been elected president of the Cordage Company, a new concern, with 
Schuylkill Plush & Silk Co., which is to which Benj. Crosby is interested, has re- 
operate a new plant here; A. T. McAllis- modelled and made extensive improve- 
ter, secretary, and H. W. Jacobs, treas- ments to the old cotton mill formerly 
urer. The plant, about which we have owned by the St. Louis Cotton Mills Co., 
made previous mention, will be equipped and which has not been in operation for 
with 26 plush and 6 velvet looms; a 150 some time. They expect to begin opera- 
h. p. engine and 200 h. p. boiler, and will ions in April or May, with 400 spindles, ; 
he valued at about $65,000. manufacturing Manila and sisal binding ' 
twine and rope. Employment will be 
*Pennsylvania, Renova. The new given to about 400 operatives. 





mill, about which we have made p 





















ous mention, will be occupied by Walder New Jersey, Paterson E. F. Timme 
& Arbenz, proprietors of the Comby Silk & Son, owners of the Victoria Plush Mill, 
Mils, at West Hoboken, N. J., wher Swarthmore, Pa., are establishing an ex- 
they now operaie 200 loom making tensive dyeing and finishing plant in the 
broad silks. old Grant Locomotive Works 
*Pennsylvania, Seranton The Klots New York Brooklyn A new six 
Throwing Company, of Carbondale, |! tory brick building, 102x61 and 51x97 feet 
commenced work on erection of s being constructed by the Chelsea Jute 
new mill at this place. The plant wil Mill he ~. building, yr = is to replace 
=~ . 17  ehdundl . in old structure, torn down, vw cos 
of brick, 150 by 170 stories, with in al rbout $125.000. The dai 3 il ne rot 
nex 26 by LS feet New ind improved 2 ame =_an mas . tir 4 
machinery will be installed in mill, which nas > nw —_ _ a Baus 
will furnish work for about 300 hand —— a a on 
The ompany s now operating a small North ¢ Green ro The Na- 
mill here in addition to their Carbondak onal Finis} and =War u Co. has 
plan been incorpo with a capital stock 
, : : of $120,000 by J. W. London, R. R. King 
—*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Bam- ind A. B. Kimball They contemplate 
ford Bros. have commenced work of re- recting a plant for finishing extile 
moving weaving department of the old roods, ir iding dyeing, bleaching, print- 
mull to the new plant, recently erected ing, ete 
ind about which w made reference in 
previous issues. It is expected to have Pennsylvania, The Prospect 
the plant in operation in about a week or Dye Works, of Ph ul ive leased 
more. a building at 1140 ind expect to 





have same in operation in a few days 











nlargements and Improvements. 









*Connecticut Stoni 


- ton The Lpi 
tal stock of the Ameri 


Velvet Co., A Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The An- 













Wimpfheimer, lesse« increased rola Dyei y, northé corner 
from $30,000 to $60,000 f purpose of Hancock gdon Sts., will erect 
enlarging the plan nearly doubling the n additic o their plant » be 
present capacity This was agreeably wed as a dryi room. Contr t for the 
voted upon by he stockholders of he same has been Ie to Harry Kamy 
Stonington Building Associatior 



















*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia T. Bro- 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The Har phy’s Sor Jas} ind Clear ld Sts., 
risburg Silk Mill which we reported have built a new boiler house, in w h 
vould probably be enlarged ure nstall hey ve installed new boilers ibling 
ing a lot of new machinery, which wil their boiler capacity They ve lso 
require fifty more hands to operate same. built a new dye house, equipped w 1 the 
Pennsylvania, Quakertow: Sixty ad lates fa system of drying, which en- i. 
ditional looms will b installed in th a A pom 2 eae Snes work aera ) 
Quakertown Silk Mill, giving the plant a WicKly and fill orders more promptly. 
total of 100, when compl i hey have been crowded with work for 
om ne past. 

—*Pennsylvania, Williamspor Th | 
Lycoming Silk Mill, which we previously thode Island, Pontiac Plans and ; 
reported was having ur Ldditio y parations re now being n le for ex- 
nexed, has had the cap y nerea 1 nsive mprovements and l s to 
from 75 to 400 machines Pontiac Bleachery. 













Mills Starting Up. Fires. 















*Penneyivania Lat ile (pera —- 

have begum in the new lant of - as ae. anti . 
Lanza Silk Company who plan I onnectucwt, J on City A. I —" 
places one destroyed ome m leson & Co.’s small thread rm t this 
ago place was recently destrcyed by fir and 

son ‘ will be rebuilt immediately on a much 

larger scale. The building was partially : 
Miscellaneous. 








New Mills Ne wo Jersey Paterson. The dye 
ouse of Romano & Monze, who recently 
stablished a dyeing plant here it 4 
ver St., has been recently destroyed by 
ire. The loss will not exceed $5000. 






*Massachusetts, Tauntcn The 
tional Flax Fibre Company, whi 
muking negotiations for the Eagle 
plant, through 8S. L. Gabriel, say 
will build an entirely new plant, North Carolina, Long Island 
agreement could be made for the é picker room and contents of the 
Mill. Work may be started on founda- Island Cotton Mills was destroyed by 
tions in the spring. recently, causing loss of ibout 
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About $3,900 worth of damage was also 
done to the machinery in the main build- 
ing. The loss is partially covered by in- 
surance. Work will be started at once 
making repairs to the plant, and it is ex- 
pected to have it in running order in 
about 60 days. 








—Oregon, Ashland. The Ashland Wool- 
en Mills, owned and operated by E. K. 
& G. N. Anderson, were totally destroyed 
by fire. Loss is $65,000. 

—-Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The hos- 
iery mill, operated by Brown & Hunt, at 


Hazard St., was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $25,000. A large quantity of 
stock and some imported machinery are 
included in loss, which is covered by in- 


surance. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The Pe- 
kin Mills, Nixon and Umbria 8Sts., op- 
erated by Robert Simister, were badly 


damaged by fire, caused by an explosion 


of dust. The loss is estimated at about 
$2000. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph 
Fling’s Sons’ extensive cotton and merino 
plant in Germantown was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. Loss is esti- 
mated at about $60,000, covered by insur- 
ance, 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. oS ws. 
Meinhart's Dye Works, Emerald 
St., were damaged to the extent of $20,- 
000 by fire. 


* 
Sors 


-Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph 
Halford & Sons, who operate a hosiery 
mill at Germantown, sustained a loss of 
about $13,900 to their plant, by fire. 


The Chesapeake 


—Virginia, Perkley. 
Foster Black, 


Knitting Mills, owned by 


were damaged by fire to the extent of 
$5000. The loss is covered by insurance. 
During repairs the plant will be shut 
down. 





Failures and Suspensions. 





—*Massachusetts, Spencer. James E. 
Fenner, manager of the Warp Knitting 
Co., upon whose pant an attachment was 
placed by the New England Cotton Yarn 
Co., has gone into bankruptcy. Liabili- 
ties are placed at about $5,000 with assets 
at $4,000. 

Avondale. The Casile 


made an assignrnent 
East Orange. 


—New Jersey, 
Sik Compuny has 
to Edward C. Powles, of 
Liabilities are estimated at about $40,000.- 
87, with assets to the value of $52,691.33, 
of which $41,000 is plant and $7,137.70 stock. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Samuel WLed- 
erer, of this place, has made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors, to 
Alfred Shiffer, of the firm of Pelgram & 
Mever, for New York, end Wayne Du- 
mont, for Paterson. The liabilities are 
estimated at about $32,798 and the assets, 
consisting of plant, silk and silk goods in 
process of manufacture, at $10,000. 


—Ohio, Columbus. The Columbus 
Woolen Mills Co., which has failed, with 
liabilities estimated at about $23,000, is 


now in the hands of Jacob Rapp, who 
has been appointed receiver. 
—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sevill 


Schofield & Co. have been adjudged vol- 
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Their liabilities are 
$121,000 in secured 
while the 


untary bankrupts. 
estimated at about 
claims and $372,000 unsecured, 
assets are placed at $121. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Connecticut, Bristol. N. L. Birge Sons’ 


Company has been incorporated with 
capital of 390,000 divided into shares of 
$100 each. John Birge, Geo. W. Birge and 


Ellen 8S. Wightman are among directors. 
Connecticut Hartford. The Hartford 
Thread Company has been incorporated 


it this place with a capital stock of $50.- 
000, of which 20 per cent. has been paid in 


eash. I. J. Steane (Hartford), J. C. Per- 
kins, (Meriden) Hiram R. Mills (Bloom- 
field) and Charles T. Beach (Hartford) 


are shareholders. 

--Georgia, Forsyth. J. H. Huddleston, 
T. BE. Fletcher and Edgar J. Spratling, of 
Forsyth, contemplate erecting a small 
shoddy mill here, and are now receiving 
estimates on machinery, etc., for ‘tthe 
same, 


Georgia, Fort Gaines. E. A. Greene is 
promoting a cotton mill here and is now 


getting estimates on cost of plant and 
machinery. 
—*Georgia, Macon. A recent report 


states ‘that the Ocmulgee Mills property, 
owned by Walter D. Lamar, will be pur- 
chased by eastern capitalists, who con- 
template using it for a cotton factory. 


—Georgia, Newnan. It is reported that 
E. 8. Buchanan, of this place, who is 
now receiving estimates on knitting ma- 
chinery, contemplates the erection of a 
knitting mill. 


—*Georgia, Savannah. It has recently 
been reported that the Southern Bank of 
Georgia has been unable to find a pur- 
chaser for the Savannah Cotton Mills 
and may put the plant in operation 
shortly for their own account. 


—Germany, Hamburg. Ernst Ad, 
Wolff, Kl. Backerstrasse 23, Hamburg, 
asks us to invite builders of hosiery ma- 
chinery and dealers in supplies to for- 
ward to his address any circulars or il- 
lustrated catalogues describing’ their 
machinery, especially anything that may 
be new. He is tthe agent for several 
South American mills that buy through 
him. 


—Indiana, Indianapolis. A hosiery mill 
is contemplated for this place, by Greene 
& Garrard, factory agents, with office in 
the Stevenson Building. 








Lewis Anderson, 
manager of the Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me., has been appointed 
manager also of the Kennebec Worsted 
Mills, of the American Woolen Co., 
which mill will soon be put in operation. 


—*Maine, Fairfield. 


Maryland, Hagerstown. The R. E. A. 
Knitting Mills, formerly operated by J. 
C. Roulette & Co., will now be controlled 
by J. C. Roulette alone, ‘tthe partners 
having withdrawn from the business. 


—*Massachusetts, East Blackstone. 
The plant of the East Blackstone Spin- 
ning & Dyeing Company has been pur- 
chased by Alfred H. Lange, who is now 
sole owner. Jos. Rogister and Max Job 




















12.) 


were formerly associated with him in this 
enterprise. The mill will be put in opera- 
tion at once. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. It is ru- 
mored that plans are now on foot for the 
consolidation of the Hargraves and 
Parker Mills at this place and the Pea- 
body and Victoria Mills at Newburyport. 
Seth Borden is treasurer of each plant. 


—*Massachusetts, 
yoke Plush Co. has 


Holyoke. 
been 


The Hol- 
incorpirated in 


Maine with capital of $50,000; E. M. Good- 
all, president; Frank Hopewell (Newton, 
Mass.) treasurer. This is the new com- 


pany which will operate the 
Mills as previously reported. 


Chadwick 


—*Massachusetts. Hudson. The Hudson 


Spinning Co., which we previously re- 
ported has been purchased by W. H. 
Hodisoa, of Sanford, Me., is to be re- 


moved to that place. 


Lancaster. It is re- 
ported that Byron Simpson, formerly at 
the Aldrich Mill, has purchased a small 
shoddy mill at this place, which he con- 
templates enlarging. 


—~—Massachusetts, 





—Massachusetts, Lowell. The American 
Woolen Company’s Faulkner Mills at this 
place are now known as the Bay State 
Mills. 

Malden. The 


—Massachusetts, Adams 


Print Works has been incorporated here 
with capital of $10,000; J. A. Lind, presi- 
dent and H. B. Adams, treasurer Mr. 


Lind has been interested in the Mansfield 
Print Works. 


—*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. 
able that the Taconic Mill will be run- 
ning in full by March Ist, as the pre- 
paratory work for starting is progressing 
rapidly. Wilson & Herton have dis- 
solved. Mr. Wilson takes the Taconic 
Mill and Mr. Horton is reported as look- 
ing for another suitable plant. 


It is prob- 


—New Jersey, athenia. Stubbs & Mil- 
ler’s plush mili, which gives employment 
to about 100 hands, has been shut down, 
and plant is being removed ‘to Pottsville, 
Pa, 





—New Jersey, Deckertown. The plant 


of the Meller Mfg. Co., which we re- 
ported had gone into bankruptcy, was 
sold at public auction to Theo. F. Mar- 


garum, who purchased for the Farmers 


National Bank. 


—New Jersey, Jersey City. C. N. King, 
W. J. Lamb and L. Bouker have incor- 
porated the Corticelli Silk Co., with a 


capital stock of $30,000, for manufacturing 
silk. 


—New Jersey, Newark. The Agawam 
Finishing Company has been incorpo- 


stock 
Lehl- 
finishing 


rated at this place with a capital 
of $500,000, by H. M. Barrett, F. R. 
bach, and F. A. Lehlbach, for 
cotton goods, etc. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported 
that James Elliott Co., who have been 
operating a small plant in the manufac- 
ture of linens and towelings in the Gran- 
ite Mill on Grand St., will remove the 
plant to another city. It was at first 
thought that the building here would be 
enlarged. 
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New Jersey, 
938 River St., 


Paterson. The 
formerly operated 


plant at 
by James 


Young, has been eased by Thomas 
Goldie, for manufacturing broad silks 
seld through Speilman & Co., New York. 
The mill is equipped with 30 broad looms. 


New Jersey, 
Ramie Co. 
Luthorized 
Garvin, 
kins. 


Trenton. The National 
has been incorporated with 
capital of $500,000, by F. f 
Angus Wright and E. B. Haw- 


New York, Elmira. The finishing de- 
partment of the John N,. Stearns & Co.'s 
plant at New York City is being removed 
to this plant, where all finishing will be 
done hereafter. 


—*New York, 
Miller, and two 
have purchased H. G. 
Snell's interest in the 
Knitting Co. at 
ler will retain 


Herkimer. Hon. Warner 
Guy H. and Max, 
Munger and C. R, 
plant of the Gem 
this place. Guy H. Mil- 
his office as treasurer. 


sons, 


New York, Rochester. The Seamless 
Hosiery Co. removed branch mill at 
this place to Elmira, where plant is oper- 
ited under name of Superior Knitting 
Mills Co., about which we made mention 
in a previous issue. 


has 





New York, Sidney. Proceedings for 
the voluntary dissolution of the Clark 
Fabric Company have been filed in the 


county clerk’s office at Fonda,N. Y. 
Joseph H. Clark, who has been appointed 
temporary receiver, will conduct the 
business without interruption. This 
action has 2een taken in consequence of 
the death of A. G. Richmond, who held 
position of treasurer. 


—New York, Utica. It is reported that 
negotiations are now under way for the 
consolidation of the Utica:-Steam Cotton 
Mill and the Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills. They are closely allied. Some of 
the directors in one concern are also in- 
terested in the other. 

New York, West 


Park. The mill for- 


merly operated at this place by Sutcliffe 
Bros. is now running under charge of 
Henry Sheffer, agent, manufacturing 


wool, merino and cotton shoddy and cot- 
ton bats. The plant is equipped with 2 
rag pickers, 1 duster and 2 cotton cards. 









North Carolina, Chapel Hill. A rn- 
mor that W. E. Lindsay of this 
place is now receiving estimates on knit- 


states 


ting machinery, with a view to building 
a mill. 
-North Carolina, Charlotte. ~ & 


Tompkins has sold his interest, which 


he purchased a short time ago, in the 
Alpha Cotton Mills. The company has 
been reorganized with W. D. Wheat, 


president and treasurer; J. T. 
vice-president, and J. G. Wardlaw, secre- 
tary. The plant will continue manufac- 
turing the same class of goods as previ- 
ously 


Anthony, 


—North Carolina, Durham. 
monwealth Cotton Mfg. Co. 
tinned the manufacture of 
sold all the machinery 
product. 


The Com- 
has discon- 
hosiery and 
used for that 


North Carolina, Lumberton. Efforts 
ire being made by the citizens of this 
place to erect a cotton mill. Although no 
definite steps have yet been taken, it is 
thought that the project will materialize. 
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*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The 
Lafayette Knitting Mill Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000, by H. M. Pemberton, W. 8. Cook, J. 
FP. and A. J. Cook. This is a reorganiza- 
tion of the Fayetteville Hosiery Mills, of 
which H. M. Pemberton is proprietor. 


—North Carolina, Greenville. It is re- 
rorted that A. A. Andrews has secured 
subscriptions amountting to about $20,000 
toward the project of a new cotton fac- 
tory here. 


North Carolina, New Bern. We have 
learned that there is no foundation to 
the rumor concerning the erection of a 
large cotton duck mill at this place, but 
that P. H. Pelletier is interested in pro- 
ject of a spinning mill. 


North Carolina, Worthville. The 
Worth Manufacturing Company, which 
is installing new machinery in the mills, 
expects ‘to begin night work shortly. 


*North Dakota, Bismark. The Kan- 
sas State Penitentiary expects to begin 
operations about Feb. Ist manufactur 
ing binder twine, machimery for which 
has all been installed. 


—*Oregon, Union The Union Woolen 
Mill, which has been recently shut down, 
has been sold to A. E. Eaton, who was 
interested in the project when plant was 
first built. 


*Pennsylvania, Annville. The firm of 
Andrew Krider & Sons has been changed 
to A. E Krider & Bro. We recently 


reported that they were making additions 
to plant. They now operate 18 knitters, 
3 loopers and 4 ribbers, in the manufac- 


ture of fine seamless half hose, selling 
produce direct. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Binder, 


Ellis & Brown, who have completed a 
new mill at Allegheny Ave. & C. St., are 
now removing their plant there from 19th 
and Hamilton Sts. This is one of the 
mills affected by the upholsterers’ strike. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas 
Henry & Sons, Trenton Ave. and Tioga 
Sts., have purchased the plant formerly 
operated by Thomas Dolan & Co., at Sec- 
ond and Oxford Sts. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Walter & 
Wright, operating the shoddy and waste 
plant at Nicetown, have dissolved part- 
nership by mutual consent. The busi- 
ness will be carried on by F. W. Walter 
under the name of F. W. Walter & Co. 


Pennsylvania, teading. The Key- 
stone Knitting Mills, Limited, have been 
incorporated by Levi B. Paxon, Jr., 
Frank W. Robinson and Annie K. Paxon. 


—*Pennsylvania, Shickshinny. The 
plant of S. Feather & Co. will be carried 
on by Mr. Feather’s sons, Samuel and 
William. Mr. _Feather is now interested 
in the Winola Worsted Yarn Company at 
Tunkhannock. 


—Rhode Islani, Providence. The mach- 
inery in the plant of the Glen Hosiery Co 
has all been sold. This company had 
never commenced manufacturing goods. 
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*Rhode Island, W oorsocket. The 
Flamlet Mills property, which was sold 
at mortgagee’s sale, Jan. $th, was pur- 
chased by Charles E. Thomas, agent and 
treasurer of the company, acting as 
agent for Frank C. Sayles, the mort- 
gagee, for $75,000, while the mill supplies, 
etc., were also purchased by him for $10,- 
000. The mill will continue running as 
usual. The concern is being reorganized 
and tthe sale was part of the plan and 
does not involve any change in manage- 
ment. 









Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Sayles & 
Gilleran, who are operating their plant 
in the American Worsted Co.’s Mill, con- 
template purchasing the plant from the 
receiver of the company and will install 
additional machinery, doubling the ca- 
pacity of the plant. This will give em- 
ployment to about 200 people. 


Rhode Island, Wyoming. The Hope 
Valley Silk Co. has been reorganized as 
the Monopole Weaving Co., with capital 


stock of $6000. Max. Bayerle, president 
and treasurer; F. Phafter, secretary; 
Wm. H. Wylie, manager. The plant, 


which is equipped with 50 broad looms, 
manufactures broad silks and linings, 
giving employment to about 75 hands 


Abbeville. It is ru- 
mored that Judge Klugh and Messrs. 
Smith and McKay are interested in a 
project to build a new cotton mill here, 
of which Mr. McKay has been selected 
for president. The aforesaid men have 
already subscribed $35,000 toward the en- 
terprise, and it is probable that plan will 
be carried through. 


—South Carolina, Indian Hook. The 
Catawba River Power Company has been 
incorporated at this place with capital 
stock of $100,000 to develop water power, 
manufacture cotton goods, etc. W. C. 
and F. C. Whitner (Anderson), and W. 
G. and R. H. Wylie (New York) are the 
incorporators. 


South Carolina, 


South Carolina, Spartanburg. 
Beaumont Mills have increased 
capital stock ‘to $125,000. 


The 
their 


Texas, Denton. At a meeting held re- 
cently in regard to securing capital stock 
for purpose of organizing a company and 
erect a cotton mill, a committee, com- 
prising John A. Hann, A. E. Graham and 
R. J. Wilson, was appointed to solicit 
subscriptions. It is proposed to organize 
with a capital stock of about $75,000, of 
which $30,000 has been spoken for by 
parties interested in the project. 


—*Texas, Taylor. It is reported by W. 
S. Wade, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to make arrangements 
for locating a cotton mill here, that two 
concerns in the east have made offers to 
remove their plants here for a considera- 
tion. One of the mills, wishes a guar- 
antee of subscribed stock to the amount 
of $25,000, in consideration of removal. It 
is ‘preferred to have the factory owned 
by home capital, but if the required stock 
cannot be secured, they will probably 
consider the outside offer. 


—Virginia, Bartonsville. The Crawford 
Woolen Company, of Martinsburg, has 
purchased the small woolen mill at this 
place and will operate it in connection 
with ‘their other establishments. The 
company will remove its New York office 
to Martinsburg during the month. 


















Cotton. 


—W. E. Bacon, overseer of carding at 
the Lynchburg Cotton Mill, Lynchburg, 
Va., has retired owing to ill health. 


W. I. Busbee, formerly assistant over- 
seer of weaving at the Whitney, 8. C 
mills, has secured the position of overseer 
of weaving att the Crescent Cotton Mill, 
Rock Hill, 8. C 


J. B. Biggs, formerly loom fixer in 
mill No. 1 of the Hope Mills Co., Hope 
Mills, N. C has been promoted to over 
seer of weaving at miil No. 3 of the Hope 


Mills. 


—Charles Collins has been promoted 
from head bookkeeper for tthe Berkeley 
Co., Berkeley, R. I., to superintendent, 
succeeding W. H. Magee. 


—P. B. Cullum has resigned his position 
with the Lane Mills, New Orleans, La., to 
accept ‘the position of overseer of spin 
ning at the Galveston Cotton Mills, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 


—W. P. Campbell, of Columbia, 8S. C 
has succeeded E. Farrell as superintend 
ent of the Efird Mill at Albemarle, N. C 


—F. H. Cotton has succeeded J. S. Davis 
as superintendent of ‘the Hope Mills Mfg 
Co., Hope Mills, N. C. Mr. Cotton is the 
son of 8S. H. Cotton, who was superin 
tendent of the mill for some time before 
Mr. Davis took charge 


—Henry C. Dexter, for several years 
head bookkeeper for the Greene & Dan- 
lels Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has been 
appointed agent of the company to suc- 
ceed Benjamin F. G. Linnell, resigned. 


—Thos. F. Daley has been appointed 
foreman of the Fall River Machine Co.'s 
machine shop, Fall River, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Burnett. 


—O. D. Drew, superintendent of the 
Danielsonvilie Cotton Co., Danielson, 
Conn., has resigned and is now with the 
Clinton Mill, Woonsocket, R. I J. N. 
Ball is his successor. 


—J. Edwards is now overseer of carding 
at the Tecumseh Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


—F. E. Foster, who has been employed 
at the Acushnet Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., for some time, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of superintendent of 
the Manchester Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


—J. F. Gainer, formerly of Nashville, 
Tenn., has accepted the position of weav- 
ing with the new Aragon Mills, Aragon, 
Ga. Good weavers and loom fixers want- 
ing work in that section should corre- 
spond with Mr. Gainer. 


J. W. Hawks has succeeded John 
Riley as overseer of spinning at the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


—D. R. Harriman, superintendent of 
the Poe Mill, Greenville, 8. C., has sev- 
ered his connection with that concern to 
assume charge of the Newberry Cotton 
Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 


—John A. Hopkinson of Waco, Texas, 
has been engaged as superintendent of 
the new mill at Laurel, Miss. 


—J. H. Hines, formerly with the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlantic, Ga., is now 
general manager of the Cedartown Cot- 
ton Co., Cedartown, Ga. Zz 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Frank A. Hawkins of Lawrence, 
Mass., is now overseer of No. 3 ring spin- 
ning room a he Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H 


Arthur N. Hersom, late overseer of 
weaving at the Fisher Mfg. Co., Figher- 
ville, Mass., has been engaged as over- 
seer of weaving and designer at the No. 2 
mill of the Berkshire Co., Adams, Mass 


Wm. 8S. Harbin, recently night super- 
intendent of the Hartwell, Ga., mills, has 
accepted the superintendency of the Pal- 
metto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga Mr. 
C. H. Robinson, formerly superintendent, 
will go to Weymanville, Ga 


James Isherwood, for a number of 
years overseer in he weave room of 
B. B. & R. Knight's cotton mill, Hyde 
Park, Mass., has resigned to accept a 
position in a mill at Lowell. 


R. B. Lane has been appointed over- 
seer in place of Hartley S. Chapman, for- 
merly overseer of No. 1 spinning room of 
the Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H 

Robert L. Lucas, formerly overseer of 


irding at the Maginnis Cotton Mills 


New Orleans, La., has been appointed 
superintenden of the Sycamore (Ala.) 
Mills 

James Marshall, secondhand in the 


Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has 


resigned 


George Maddocks, for the past year 
in charge of weaving at the Meridian, 
Miss., mill, has returned to his old posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at the Swift 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. 


James R. Pearce has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Warren Mfg. Co., 
Warrenville C., to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., a position which he 
held formerly and resigned some years 


oo 


ago. 


Edward A. Mongeon, for ten years 
superintendent of the Blackstone, Mass., 
Cotton Co.'s mills, has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Lonsdale 
Company's mills at Lonsdale and Ash- 
ton, R. L., succeeding Superintenuent C. 
W. Pratt, who some time ago resigned. 





George W. Murphy, who recenily 
resigned as superintendent of the La 
Grange Mills, La Grange, Ga., has re- 
ceived a similar appointment by the 
Hogansville Mfg. Co., Hogansville, Ga. 
G. W. Carpenter is the new superintend- 
ent at La Grange 

A. 8S. Matheson has retired from the 
superintendency of the Eagle & Phoenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


F. S. Mosher has been elected manag- 
ing superintendent of the new Barker 
Cotton Mill Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Samuel Moreland, who is brother of 
the present superintendent, J. T. More- 
land, has been appointed overseer of spin- 
ning of the No. 1 mill of the Henrietta 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Caroleen, N. C. 


Edward P. Nichols, at a meeting of 
the directors of the Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Somersworth, N. H., held in Boston re- 
cently, was elected treasurer, in place of 
his brother J. Howard Nichols. Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Nichols has been assistant treas- 
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urer of the company for many 
has a thorough knowledg¢e of 
of the position. 


—J. R. Posey, formerly as: 
seer of weaving in the Indian Head Mills, 
at Cordova Ala., has been appointed 
overseer of weaving at the Millfort Mill, 
Fort Mill, 8S. C., to sueceed C. H. Gray. 


Albert E. 
Globe Mill, 
signed to 
in the mill 
Conn. 


—F. L. 
and manager 
Mill at 


years and 
the duties 


istant over- 


overseer at tne 
Woonsocket, R. IL, has re- 
the position of overseer 
Ponemah Co., Taftville, 


Pingree, 


accept 
of the 


Robbins will be superintendent 
of the reorganized Kesler 
Salisbury, N. C., this year. 


—D. Ricker has accepted the position of 
secondhand of carding at the Lane Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 


—John Riley, formerly overseer of apin- 
ning at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, 
N. C., is now in a similar capacity in the 
Huntsville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 


—T. B. Stevenson, for the past five 
years overseer in the carding room of the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., has 
accepted the tion of superintendent 
of B. B. & Knight's mill at Fiyde 
Park, Mass. 


posi 


R. 


John W. Sinister, for many years con- 
nected with the Warren Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, R. LL, has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the new Parker 
Mill, Warren. 


—Henry Smith, formerly of Sycamore, 
Ala., has been appointed superintendent 
of the new spinning mill at Sylacauga, 
Ala., called the McDonald Cotton Mill. 


J. Herbert Sawyer, for 17 years con- 
nected with the Newmarket Mfg. Co., 
Newmarket, N. H., as treasurer, has re- 
signed, and is succeeded by Linzee Pres- 
cott, treasurer of the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


—Frederick Stoddard 
position in the beaming 
the Monument Millis, 


has accepted a 
department of 
Housatonic, Mass. 


Columbus Stewart is now filling the 
position of overseer of weaving in the No. 
1 mill of the Exposition Cotton Mills Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


—R. L. Stephens, 
Water Valley, Miss., 
seer of carding in the 
Point, Ga. 


—John H. Stephens, formerly of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., is now overseer of spinning 
of miil No. 2 of the Phoenix Cotton Mills 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


the 
over- 
West 


formerly with 
mills, is now 
Lanett Mills, 


—Thomas Smith, secondhand in 
weave room of mill No. 1 of the Pelzer 
Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C., has been made 
overseer of weaving for all three mills of 
that company at Pelzer. 


—James J. Ward has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving at the Warren 
Mfg. Co., Warrensville, 8. C., 
tendent, succeeding James R. 


A. S. Winslow, who for the past seven 
months has been overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Erwin Cotton Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the plant. 


—J. N. Trainer, formerly a member 
the firm of D. Trainer Sons Mfe. 
Chester, Pa., is now superintendent 
the Richmond Spinning Mills, 
nooga, Tenn. 


the 


to superin- 
Pearce. 


of 
+ 

of 
Chatta- 
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-E, R. Williams is now superintendent 
at the Galveston, Texas, Mill, having held 
the same several years ago, and 
has returned in same capacity. 


position 


the 


has been appointed head 
the Lonsdale Cec., Lons- 


W. H. Tobey 
paymaster by 
dale, R. 1. 


Woolen. 
George W. 
Middlesex Co., 
the American 
as overseer of 


Burr, formerly with the 
Lowell, Mass., is now with 
Woolen Co. at Dover, Me., 
finishing. 


E. A. 
now 
Woolen 


Bailey, of Jacksonville, Ill, is 
boss finisher for the Bonaparte 
Mills, Bonaparte, Lowa. 


Theodore, G. Beckert, textile and jac- 
quard designer and instructor of the ‘tex- 
tile evening school at Pittsfield, Me., has 
severed his connection with the Waverly 
Woolen Mills, and has accepted a position 
with the Georges River Mills at Warren 
Me. 


Herbert 8. 
eral years at 
R. L, is now 
Worsted Co., 
Greene. 


Cook, paymaster for sev- 
the Globe Mill, Woonsocket, 
bookkeeper for the Dunn 

succeeding James W. 


the New 
has re- 


Eugene Dorr, designer at 
Pngland Mill, Rockville, Conn., 
signed to accept a similar position in 
Plymouth, Mass. Clarence Cady, who 
has been assistant designer, has succeed- 
ed Eugene Dorr, and now has Hugh Bal- 
lentyne as assistant. 


—George W. Dixon, who has been over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Vhomas Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, 
Pa., has resigned the position to accept 
the superintendency of the carding and 
spinning department at the mill of Wm. 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 


—John Dunn, for the past year super- 
intendent of the mill of the Crosby Mfg. 
Co., East Glastonbury, Conn., has re- 
signed. 


—D. A. Davenport, formerly 
field, is now with B. Wink & 
delphia, as assistant designer. 


J. H. Evans, formerly 
carding and spinning at the mill of the 
Conshohocken (Pa.) Woolen Co., has 
gone to Grand Forks, N. D., to the Grand 
Forks Woolen Mills. 


—Arthur Fieldhouse’s services have 
been secured superintendent by the 
New Albany Woolen & Cooton Fibre Co., 
New Albany, Ind. Mr. Fieldhouse has 
had charge of the Old Kentucky Woolen 
Mill and Eclipse Woolen Mill, both of 
Louisville, and will ‘take the place of W. 
E. Thompson, who so mysteriously dis- 
appeared a short time ago. 


—John R. Greenwood has succeeded 
Daniel MacLachlin as head overseer of 
dyeing in the Nos. 1 and 2 woolen mills 
operated by the John Williams Mfg. Co. 
of Philadelphia and Trenton, N. J. Mr. 
Greenwood was previously connected 
with the Chester (Pa.) Dyeing Co. in a 
similar capacity. 


W. 8S. Hodgson has succeeded J. R. 
Milson as superintendent at the Cranston 
Mill, Bristol, R. 


John Lockwood, Trenton, N. J., has 
succeeded John F. Scott instructor of 
wool carding and spinning at the Phila- 
deiphia Textile School. 


of Pitts- 
Co., Phila- 


overseer of 


as 


as 
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a 
the Sayles and Jenks Woolen Mill, War 
ren, Mass., resigned recently. He has 
been in ill health for some little time and 
will go South for the winter. E. G. 
Field, of Fall River, Mass., has become 
superintendent of the mill. Mr. Lang- 
wald had been in the employ of Sayles & 
Jenks for a number of years, and his 
resignation was much regretted. The 
employes presented him with a valuable 
watch and gold chain, and Mr. Jenks 
gave him a ring. 


—George R. McDougall, formerly of 
Medford, has accepted the superiniend- 
ency of the Stoughton Woolen Co.'s 
shoddy mill at West Stoughton, Mass. 
Mr. McDougall is the som of Charles R. 
McDougall, who is making such a suc- 
cess of the newly organized Charles 
River Woolen Mills at North Bellingham. 


Ira D. Martin of Leominster, Mass., 
has secured the position of boss weaver 
for A. Roberts & Co., Haverhill, Mass. 


—Edcwin May has resigned as boss car- 
penter at the Putnam Woolen Co., Put- 
nam, Conn., to accept a position at the 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Edwin Milner has retired from the 
position of agent of the Milner Co., 
Moosup, Conn., in the employ of the 
American Woolen Co. Charles Bragg, 
superintendent of the mill, has taken Mr. 
Miliner’s place. 


—James Ogden, Manayunk, Pa., is night 
overseer of spinning for ‘the Bridgeton 
CN. J.) Woolen Co. 


—Fred Pfeiffer has accepted a position 
as weaving instructor with the Philadel- 
phia Textile School, Philadelphia. 


—James Pew, an overseer in ‘the Ip- 
swich Mills, Ipswich, Mass., has resigned, 
to accept a position as boss carder in 
Dayville, Conn. 


—James Quinn, of Pascoag, R. I., has 
accepted the position of boss finisher in 
the Harrisville Mills, Harrisville, R. I. 
John Lenahan, who was formerly em- 
ployed as boss finisher at the mills, is in 
the textile school at Philadelphia. 

—Turner Rollinson has accepted the po- 
sition of dyer with the Ashaway Woolen 
Co., Ashaway, R. I. 


—David B. Smith, for several years 
superintendent of the worsted yarn de- 
partment of the Globe Woolen Co., Utica, 
N. Y., has accepted the superintendency 
of the new mill of the Phoenix Mills Co., 
Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


—D. J. Sheehan, Cohoes, N. Y., is now 
employed by W. E. Tillotson, Pittsfield, 
Mass., as overseer of carding, having 
succeeded P. H. Curley, who returned to 
his old position at the Taconic Mill. 


—Walter Taylor, formerly superintend- 
ent of tthe Pondicherry Co., Bridgton, 
Me., has succeeded George G. Crane as 
superintendent of the Mt. Battie Mill, 
Camden, Me. 


—J. B. Twaddle, for a number of years 
foreman in J. O. Ballard & Co.’s pant 
factory, Malone, N. Y., has accepted the 
superintendency of ‘tthe Warrensburgh 
Woolen Co., Warrensburgh, N. Y dD. J 
Watkins is now filling the position for- 
merly held by Mr. Twaddle with J. O 
Ballard & Co. 


Langwald, superintendent of 


Knit. 


William A. Canfield, recently of North 
Coaticook, Que., has recently accepted 
the superintendency of the knitting mill 
of the Canadian Woolen Mills Co., St. 
Hyacinthe, P. 


John H. Akin, formerly at the Com- 
mercial Knitting Mills, Troy, N. Y., has 
succeeded D. J. Sheehan as overseer of 
carding at the Hope Knitting Co., Co- 
hoes. Mr. Sheehan has accepted a simi- 
lar position at Pittsfield, Mass. 


—W. E. Cahill, who for some time has 
most acceptably filled the position of 
superintendent at the Waiontha Knitting 
Mill, Richfleld Springs, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a similar position at the Gem 
Knitting Co., Herkimer, N. Y. J. V. 
Crawford of Amsterdam will fill the posi- 
tion left vacant by Mr. Cahill at Richfield 
Springs. 


Charles H. Gorton has resigned as 
general manager of ‘the Glenark Knitting 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., to become super- 
intendent of the Columbus Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


James Heslin has succeeded John 
Lockwood as overseer of carding for ‘the 
Waterford (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 


W. J. Harrison, for the past tl 
years manager, as well as share holder 
of the Danville Knitting Mills Co., Dan- 
ville, Pa., recently disposed of his shar 
in the mills and resigned as manager. 


icnree 


Thomas Scannell, for the past ten 
years overseer of the packing room in 
Robert MacKinnon’s Knitting Mills, Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., has resigned. Rollo F. 
Pratt has succeeded him. 


William H. Stewart, superintendent of 
the Commercial Knitting Co.’s mill in 
Cohoes, N. Y., has accepted a position in 
the offics of the company at Troy. John 
Scott has succeeded him as superintend- 
ent. 


John E. 300th, boss carder at the 
Franklin (Mass.) Knitting Co., died in 
that city recently, aged 55 years. 





Deaths. 


Joseph H. Parsons, president of the 
Parsons Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., died of 
paralysis at the residence of his son, 
Samuel H. Parsons, at Watterford, N. Y 
January 10th. Mr. Parsons was 2 highly 
respected citizen and successful manufac- 
turer. At the time of his death he was a 
director in the Cohoes National Bank. 

I. W. Springfield died Jan. 7 at his 
residence in Wolfboro, N. H He gained 
1 complete knowledge of ‘the manufac- 
ture of woolen fabrics while in the em- 
ploy of the Mechanics Mfg. Co., now 
known as the Norway Plains Co., at 
Rochester, where he was for 10 years 
starting in when a boy of 14. In 1858 he 
began the manufacture of blankets at 
South Wolfboro, where he since increased 
the business, continually improving the 
quality of the product, until the mills 
have now the reputation of turning out 
imong the best blanket of any concern in 
the country. A large number of hands 
ire given employment, and through his 
liberality and the long periods of regular 
and steady employment, there was but 


a 2h) 
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one labor difficulty at the mill, which 
was speedily adjusted. Aside from his 
manufacturing, Mr. Springfield also en- 
gaged in lumbering and large farming 
enterprises, and was also president of the 
Rochester Agricultural & Mechanical As- 
sociation until last year, and during his 
term of office the wonderful growth of 
the fair took place. 


Daniel A. Taylor died at his home, 5 
Grove Ave., Potter Hill, R. L, last month. 
He was for many years in the employ of 
J. P: Campbell & Co., starting in in the 
lowest capacity in the mill and gradually 
working his way up until he was superin- 
tendent, which position he occupied at the 
time of his death. About a year ago he 
went to Dayville, Conn., to take charge 
of the mills there, but did not remain 
many months, and there was great re- 
joicing at Potter Hill on his return. 


Joseph Crowson died recently at his 
home in Germantown, Pa., aged $8 years. 
Mr. Crowson came from England to Ger- 
mantown and carried on the manufac- 
ture of stockings on Church St. Subse- 
quently he engaged in farming in Mont- 
gomery County, and later returned to 
Germantown, associating himself with 
his nephew, John B. Crowson, in the real 
estate business, retiring about two years 


ago. 


Marcena Hitchcock, president of the 
Hitchcock & Curtiss Knitting Co., manu- 
facturers of woolen and stockinet goods 
ut Hartford, Conn., died at his home 1183 
Broad St., recently, aged 68 years. Mr. 
Hitchcock retired from active business 
about two years ago on account of ill 
health, but still retained presidency 
of the company. 


the 


the firm of 
brokers of 


Alexander D. Easton, of 
A. D. Easton & Co., cotton 
Fall River, Mass., died at his home in 
that city recently, in his 68rd year. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., but was a 
resident of Fall River all his life, except 
for a short time when he returned to 
Brooklyn to accept a position as clerk in 
a grocery store. He was also clerk in 
the office of ‘the American Print Works 
and Fall River Iron Works for several 
years. He went into business as a 
ton broker, but retired to become 
ciated locally in private banking, but not 
meeting with success he went back into 
cotton brokerage, and during the past 10 
years had been engaged in that business 
either singly or with his nephew, James 
Buffington. Mr. Easton was an expert 
judge of cotton, and had met with much 
success. 


cot- 


asso- 


Walter Folger Baxter, a wellknown 
dyestuff broker, whose office was at 76% 
Pine St., New York, died at his home re- 
cently of pneumonia, aged 36 years. 


—Charles Abram Vickery died recently 
at his home in Rochester, N. Y., aged 60 
years. He was born in Braintree, Mass., 
May 5, 1839. In 1863 he went to Rochester 
and soon after entered the employ of 
Garner & Co., in whose cotton mill his 
father was manager, and on the death of 
the latter, Mr. Vickery was appointed 
superintendent and continued in that 
position successfully for several years. 
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Henry T. Jenkins, one of the oldest 
New York dry goods commission mer- 
chants, died in his S4th year, last month. 


Arthur Stewart, a retired carpet man- 
ufacturer, died January 21 at his home 
on Sumac St., Wissahickon, Pa. Mr. 
Stewart was born in Scotland, December 
6, 1341. He entered the carpet mills of his 
father, William Stewart, at Wissahickon, 
and subsequently, with his brother, was 
taken into the business. Upon the death 
of elder Stewart, the business was 
reorganized and continued until about 
twenty years ago, when the firm was dis- 
solvei, and Arthur Stewart continued the 
manufacturing of carpets until 1890, when 
he retired. He had been an invalid for 
three or four years as the result of a 
paralytic stroke. 


the 


Samuel Greenwood, senior member of 
the firm of Samuel Greenwood & Son, 
died at Coatesville, Pa., January 13th, 
aged 76 years. Up to within a week of 
his death, which was caused by heart 
disease, Mr. Greenwood was found at his 
desk at the National Bank, of which he 
was president. For many years he con- 
ducted a woolen mill at Rock Run, and 
made shawls, mostly for the government. 


Edward Plummer, of Lisbon Falls, 
Me., died last month, aged 70 years. He 
was interested in the Worumbo Mills, and 
was a promoter of the Rumford Falls 
and Rangeley Lakes Railroad. 


Gideon B. Mowry, a prominent citizen 
of Chicago, Ill., died at his home, 7208 
Union Ave., January 7. For many years 
he was proprietor of a mill in West 
Eaton, N. Y. For over fifty years, Mr. 
Mowry lived in East Greenwich, R. L, 
early in the 70's removing to Chicago, 
where he continued in the woolen manu- 
facturing business, retiring but a few 
years ago. 


Robert Caswell, for years an em- 
ploye of the Lippit Mill and of the Clyde 
Print Works, died at his home in Lippitt, 
R. I., January 10th, aged 72 years. 


Louis R. Gascou, seventy-six years 
old, a manufacturer of a fine silk cloth 
used in flour mills, died at the New York 
Hospital, recently He made a misstep 
going upstairs and fell backwards into 
the basement and fractured his skull. 
He died soon after reaching the hospital. 


—Morris P. Anderson died at his home 
in Statesville, N. C., recently. Up to 
within a few months of his death, he dis- 
charged his duties faithfully as secretary 
and treasurer of the Ada Cotton Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C., when he was compelled 
to resign owing to ill health. For many 
years he was a resident of Charlotte, and 
was held in high regard in that vicinity 
and everywhere where he was known. 


Francis McCoy, an cverseer in Ste- 
vens’ Linen Mill, Dudley, Mass., lied last 
months after a few days’ illness of pneu- 
monia. 


--Austin C. Graves, identified for many 
years with the rag and shoddv trade, died 
at his home in ‘Albany, N. Y., December 
22 











Calculations, by William H. Cook, 91 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Monie. Jr., 63 pages, L- 
lusirated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zine, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Worktng of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Practical Mechanics for Textile 
Werkers. By George R. Smith, 235 pages. 

This is a valuable work on mechanics, 
pertaining ‘to textile factories. It is writ- 
ten by the assistant lecturer and demon- 
strator in carding and spinning, York- 
shire College, Leeds. The book deals 
with measurements, which all mill men 
should be able to take accurately; with 
the units and apparatus employed in es- 
timating heat, work and power; the dis- 
turbing influences in a machine which 
go towards making a machine what it is; 
cams, levers, pulleys; gears, sha@fting, 
belts; transmission of power; hydraulics; 
boilers, fuel, motive power, etc. Price 
$2.50. 


Cetten Spinning. Ly W. 5. Taggart 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from tthe first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use it as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 


This is a standard book on spinning. 
{t treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is ef much value. 
Price $2.50 


TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 


man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 362 pages. Price $1.76. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 

The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible witn fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $4.00 ( 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and ixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 

Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fiy Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 


This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price, $3.00. 


Cetton. |By ‘Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00. 


Woolen Spinning, by Charlies Vicker- 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 15, 1899. 
CLING SURFACE Mra. Co., N. E. Branch, Boston: 

This 8 inch belt drives our machine shop. Being unable te vhotograph when running 
we clamped belt on pulleys to show all possible slack. There is more slack when runving, 
than here shown, upper part dropping to 3 inch —4inch of lower, yet drives perfectly. 
We think very highly of Cling-surface. 

GORHAM MFG. CO., Silversmiths. 















CLING-SURFACE stops all belts from slipping, allows upright belts to run easy, horizon 
tal belts run siack, all have increased power, run evenly and become pliable and in perfect con- 





dition. Pay only if satisfactory. Ask for booklet of slack belts. 


CLINC-SURFACE MFC. CO., 
199-205 Virginia St., Buffale, N. ¥. 
New Eagland Branch, 170 Summer 8¢.. Boston. 


New York Brauch. 205 Postal Bidg., Broadway. 
Chicage *ranch. 225 Dearborn &t. 


THE BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 


of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


The Buffalo 
Cotton 
Elevating Fans, 



































FIRST AWARD AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, 1898. 
REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 










Catalogue of all on 
application. 


Buffalo Forge Company, 


BUFFALO,N. Y.,U. S.A. 








New York. Cleveland. Chicago. 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will piease notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8!., Boston, 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W.. Paterson, N. J. 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 25th St., 
New York, N.Y. 
halt Roof'ng. 
arren Bros. Co. 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 
Machine & Press Co, Woon- 


As 


Woonsocket 
socket, R. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 

Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Jettrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 

Ohio, 

Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phil, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
Belt Hooks. 
Bristols Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


lewers. 
-~ me ican Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass, 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Parker, Henry Co., Springfield. Vt. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me 
Boiler Compounds. 
Straus & Co., 59 Sroad St., New York. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (| Perforated.) 
See under Perforated, Metal. 
Bridges. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 


Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co.,}Philade) 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine’ Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Buck Card Clothing Co., Palmer, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. g=- 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Roy, B.S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
ee M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch (St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn S., 105 East 39th S8t., New 
York. 
Clutches. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
James Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
Masa. 
American Tool & Machine 
Mass. 
Coal, (Anthracite and Bituminous.) 
Whitney & Kemmerer, 143 Liberty St , N.Y 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Hayes, O. H., 10 Thomas St., New York. 
Cenveying Machinery and Chains. 
Jeffrev Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chicago, I). 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 


2816 N. 4th 8 


Co., Boston, 


Bedford 


Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., 
phia. 
Burkhard, Thomas, 494 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Corrugated Iron Shutters. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


Philadel 


Provi 
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Cetton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Cu., Buffalo Y. 
Link +. "~ achines Co. Chicago, Ill. 





oC y- 
Suomen ae W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Pa 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia 
curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, —— 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
McKerrow, H.G & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
a Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 


waitin, Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon. 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machite 
%o, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cutters for Mnuit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PDextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 
Dryers. 

Birch Brothers, Sepecvitie, | Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Baffalo, N. Y. 


~~ ~*aees H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 

phia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R 


Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
P: iladelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Puiladelphia,. 
Ph ee Pe. Textile Macninery Uo, Phila- 
del 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
Rusden Machine Oo., Warren, R. I 
Sargent’s, O. G., sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stuctevant, B. £. Uo, % VUliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Fintcshers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 
North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia. 
Cohoes Dye *works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
upsagten Worsted Miliis (yarns), Bristol 
R 


Davidson & Brooke, 2560 No. 8d 8t., Phila- 
delphia. 

Dancan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 

firth & Foster Uo, Kensington, Pa. 

Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

Home Bieach & Dye Works, Pawtucket ana 
Valley Falls, R.I. 

Littlewood. G. J.,& Sons, Manavunk, Pa. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co , Phila, 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw. 
tneket, R. I. 

Philade!phia Linen Finishing Co., Frank- 
fort, Philadelphia. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 

Warren, w, Thread Works, Westfield, Maas. 

Dyeing, Drying Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, +m 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. Ww, & Sons Co Phila Pa. 
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Opts & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, RB. I. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Howard, see. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Kenyon, D. R. & "Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Knapp, C c. i., Paterson, N.J. 
Lincoln, i. The, Co, 544 Arch 8*t. Hartford, Ct. 


Paid, vt Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
e 
Peel, ee H. Germantown, Philadel- 


phia Pa. 
Phenix Lron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying peeemey SS O- 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery to. Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
og The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden sy. Co., Warren, R. I 
Sturtevant, mS - Co, % Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Dry ing.) 
Weihe, H.C. Philadelphia. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 
Dye Sticks, 
ailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Aniline Co., 163 No. Front 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


ork. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St 
Boston. 

Berlin Aniline Werks, 72 Front 8t., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
—— of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


Geisenbeimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar ‘st, New Yo rk. 

Jaeck Bros. . The, Co., 62-68 No. lith St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Jobnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N.Y 

Jobnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Con. 

Keller,John J, & Co, 104- 106 Murray 8t, N.Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Koechl. Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson ‘St. N.Y. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front 8t, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

Molt Bros.. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Palmetto Co., The, 942.44 Drexe] Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Richmond & Foley, 235 N. Front S8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & sypactqgber Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York 

Spepeens® Dye Wood Ext. C », The Bourse, 

a, Pa. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
——. & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


Svker & Street, 8 Water St. N. ¥ 
Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 


Edgi 


ngs. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Elastic Web Calendering Machines. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N.. 


Electrotyping and Printing. 


Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundrv & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven. 
Conn. 
Jeffrey Manufacturin 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 
Electric Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., BR. F., Boston. 


Co., Columbus, O. 
arker St., Phila., Pa. 












Electric Motors. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Engineers. Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., The, East Berlin, 


onn. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Kelley, Benj. F. & Son, 91 Liberty 8 
New York. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fireproof Construction. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
pn A. G& Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 


Forges. ry 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 

Friction Clutches. 

See Clutches. 

Frictien Hoisting Drums. 

Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn, 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis, 60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Gas Exhausters. 

Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 

Gas Singeing Machines. 

h Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Suderwanth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 

dence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 

Generating Sets. re 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sturtevant VUo., B. F , Boston. 


Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
HMeddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. ; 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
one. 
a Belting Co., Boston. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
idifying Apparatus. 
oe Ate Moistening Co., Boston. 
Extractors. 
ag Ave Re Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I. 
uard Card Boards. 
Gane. Frank & Co., 2766 Ruth St., Phila. 
Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
mCathoart, John * Co., 115 Franklin 8t., 


que “Gros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
N 


ruledber er & Co, Edgings,,Germantown 


auaant & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


groot & Fite nate, Oe Allegheny Ave. 
srald St., Phila. ci 
Walmer Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
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Mnit Geods Finishing Machines, 


Crechet. Esc. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch 8t, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 

Muitting Machi Cylinders. 
Paxton & O’ Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Maitting Machinery. 
Beattie, Wm. & Son, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila. 
delphia. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Fisher Knitting Machine Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Franklin Transfer Co., Franklin Fails, N.H. 

we & Co, Lehigh Ava. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 12 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Lindley, Geo, W., 5122 Wakefield St., Ger. 
mantown, Pa. 

Mayo Sg ae Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 


town, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Pepper a Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 
Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 
N.Y 





Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, ~~ T. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
anufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th. 8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo a | Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Laberatery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 

Leoms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Lubricators. 

Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Schofield, Geo. L. Phila., Pa. 


Machinery Wi 


pare. 
American Silk Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Machinists’ Tools. 


Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Mechanical Draft. 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
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Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarbleyMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 

Mass. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I 
Milis For Sale. 


ngineers. 

Berlin lion Bridge Co, lhe, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Bristol, The, Co., 
a ale Benj. Son, Gun 

N 


yaterbury, Conn. 
ill, Paterson, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I. 
Easton Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Frost, Geo T., Paterson, N. J. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall Kiver, Mass. 
Watson, A 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Noile (silk.) 
See Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, etc. 
Packing. 
Bosion Belting Co, Boston. 
Pantagraphs for Mill magraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern supply Co., 530 Broad 
way, N. Y. 
Europ+ean Textile Sample Co., 56 Worth 
8t., New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. : 
Siggers, E. G., Washington, D.C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union St , Chicago. Ill. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 
William 8t, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). , 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Ill. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Aunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Marufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicego, Il. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. ; 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
hia 
Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 


Co., 100 
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Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Printers and Embossers. 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14th 

St, New York. 

Palleys. 

See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Quills. 

Parker, Henry, Co., Springfield, Vt. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Remouants. 

Schloss’ Son, N. J. & Co., 594 Broadway, 
N.Y. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roofing A+phalt. 

Wa.ren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Roofing, Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Eastern Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 
N. J. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Warren Bros. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Werk 
for “MLills. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 


Rubber Squeeze Rolls, 
Clark, Geo. P. Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Rubber Cevered Rollers and Goeds. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 


Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex- 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass 
Lowell Textile Schovul, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Awerican Machine Co., 420 Library St., 
Phiia. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Industrial, The,Mfg Co., Camden, N. J. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

— & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 

a. 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc, 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foandry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
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Singe Plates. 


Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 


Mass 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 


Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 


Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
Y 


Lowell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips C .. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mili, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Mass. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnham Co., sg iy t, BR. I. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Wiltinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Hook Bands. 

Geo. T. Frost, Paterson, N. J, 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 1. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
socket, R. I. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Moriey Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ri ng Co, Whitins. 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
mouleys Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Woon 


oanhe See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Sprinklers. 
Iaternational Sprinkler Co., 
Pa. 
Stamps and Checks. 
Michael, A. M. Albany, N. Y. 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lee-Ov filam Go. - Me mphis, Tean. 
Steam Boiler Compound, 
Straus & Co., 55 Broad St., New York. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fite nburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Rusden Machine Co., 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., 
ville, Ky 

Ooreoras. A. J,11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Rusden Machine Co. Warren, R. I. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Catheart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamilton, J.H, & Co, 275 Church st, N.Y. 
Krout & Fite Mia. Co., Allegheny Ave. ina 
Emerald St., Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, 


Warren, R. I. 
Boston. 


Louis- 
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Weimar Bros, 1817East York 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Y oung, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Telephones. 
Miauus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Piummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., 
Junc., Phila. Pa 
N. E. Ventilating ‘& Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Thermometers, Hygrometers, Etc. 
Neubeck, Aug. & Co., 92 Fulton S8t., N. Y. 
Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook S8t., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Trimmers. 
The American Machine Co., 
St., Philadelphia. 
Trucks. 
Armstrong Track Co., Philadelphia. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels. 


Valves—Rubber. 
Boston Belting Co., 


Wayne, 


420 Library 


Boston, Mass. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

Aliington & Curtis Mfg. Co., 
Mich., 81 Wareham St., Boston. 

American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

= B108. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, poten, Mass. 

Butfalo Forge Co. ° Buffalo, N N.Y. 

Gosline, D. P., Boston. 

Mattern, Geo. ‘4 East 8th St., New York. 

New England Ventilating x“ Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machiner Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G. , Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

een, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 

ass 


Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Bu'tterworch, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips C 0, The Thomas, Provide nce, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 


Saginaw, 


Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, oO. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
one Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Cc rompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 


Leigh, Ev an A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
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Weel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


R. I. 
Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
ae W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Pbile 


American Tool] and Machine Co., Boston. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 
—— & Marbie Machine Uo, Worceste:. 
ass 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. &8on Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Hunter, Robert 1525 Clearfield 8t., Frank. 
ford, Phila. 
Jefferson, Ed, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J, 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 
Lombard,N. A. & Co., Worcesier, Mass. 
Parks & Wovlson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. oe Philadelphia. 


& Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 


Smotparss, soae. (Gears tor Mules), May- 
nard, Ma 

Stoddard, Raserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mas 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 

Weol Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Weel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas. Machine Co., No. Adams, 
Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Woolen Commission Merchants.’ 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy S8t., Boston. 
Catlin & Co. New York and Boston. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Eddy & ty Providence, R. I. 
Spring St., 
Eichmann \ Guuee, New York. 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Pa. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mf; 
Indian Orchard Co., 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. KE, &Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 


TEXTILE WOKLD 


. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 
ndian Orchard, Mass. 
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New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Whittier Cotion Mills, Lowell, ass. 
Gassed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
wreene & Daniels g. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Glased Yarns. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mas>. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Son~ Co., Philadelphin. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

soa gnmnery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New Engiand Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works,Westfield, Mas- 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 
Cranston Worsted Milis, Bristol, + 1. 
+? nln Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., o Xe 
Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th 4 Mar 
ket Sts My 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mase 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whiteball, N. Y. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. f. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

— E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell we Fitchburg, Mass. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 
Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., 
Mohair Yarns. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R 1. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Htc. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whiteba)!, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Indian Orchard Co. Indian Orchard. Mass. 
Malcolm MillsCo, 239 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa 
pee aon” &CO, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y< 


Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
a. aed Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


N.Y 


t. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer. B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, ze. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 
Compenn. Richard, 17 Bank S8t., Philade) 
phia. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Croft, Howland, & Sons, oct. . Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N N.J. 
Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts 
Philade) nhia, Pa. 
Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.1I. 
ceases, S. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshir- 
St, Boston, M Mass. 
Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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Adriance, Jobn 8. oe ae 
Alexander Bros., ee” 
Allegheny Worsted Mills. 
Allington & ay 
Altemus, W. W. 
Ameledema Otiless “Bearing Co, 
American Aniline Co., 4 
American Appraisal do. —— ‘ 
American Blower Co, e 
American Correspondence School of 
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American Cotton Yarn Exchange ° 
American Machine Works, 
American Moistening Co. . 
American Buk Mis. co — Co. 
American Sil ° 
American Supply So, 
American Tool and Machine Cowpany 
American Yarn Printing Works 
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Marks, M. ‘ 213 
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Kyle, William, & Co., . ‘ . Pe 348 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. . » ° 383 
Sar i . G., Sons, 2il 
Schioss’, aH Son & Co. 864 
Schouela.. Geo. L. 323 


Scott & Williams P , : ° 
Sentra 'R apeeees Extract Co., . - 857 


erry, 40, . ° ° . . 847 
Stack, Wm "3 H. & Bro. . «, 212 
Smethurst, Geo. 362 
Snyder, Homer P, Mfg. “Co.” 375 
Solis, Andrew J. Jr., & Co., ° - 842 
Stafford & Hoit, . ° ° ° - 877 
Stamford Mfg. Co., . 354 
Standard Sewing Mch. Co,, The . 368 
Standard Trading Corporation, Lt’. 203 
Stearns,A.T, LumberCo,. . 357 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. » 212 


Stillman-Randall MachineCo. . | 357 


Stoddard, Haserick, mnanasde & Co, 202 
Stone & Ware Co, . ° 350 
Straus & Co. . 379 
Sturtevant. B. F. Co., Inside Back Cover 


Sykes & Street, . ° . ° ° 354 
Tebbdetts, E. L. & Co., ® . 

Thayer, Edward M. ° 
Thun & Janssen. . ‘ ° - 877 


Thurston, A.G. & Son, ° 203 
Torrance Mfg. Co., ° ° e e a _ 
Tower & Wa lace, ° 347 
Treat, Orion, . 378 
Tucker & Cook Mtg. Co. - 341 
Universal Winding Co., ° 340 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, ° 341 


Walder, J., ° - 212 
Walrus Fibre Mfg Co., , . 

Ward & Vandegrift, ° ‘ ° 
Wardwell Needle Co. kp © . ° ° - me 


Warren Bros. Co., 213 
Warren, W., Thread Works, 340 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, . ° 206 
Waverly Worsted = " - ° ° - 845 
Weihe, H.C. ° ° . a 358 
Weimar Bros, . ° ° 378 
Whitcomb, H. Cc, & Co, ° ° 213 
Whitin Machine Works 196 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 205 
Whiton D. E. Machine Co., ‘ : 881 
Whittier Cotton Mills, » ‘ . $12 
Whitney & renrene ° 384 
Wilat & Co. ‘ . 

Wooltord, George, 358 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, : e 
Wright, Brown & Qui mvs ° . « 817 
Young, Wm. M, : ° A ” 











MILLS FOR SALE! 


' R. B. DENNY, 


Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 


Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 
143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 











WATER WHEELS 329 


R WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 

SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 

Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 


35 Years in the Business. 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where 
fail. 


others 
Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 








to take charge of a Silk Mill to be started in | 


New England; if not familiar with silks 


must have experience in the manufacture | 


of Jacquard fabrics of fine cotton or wor 
sted yarns. Address, R. D. 8., care Textile 
World, Boston. 


WANTED : OVERSEER 
OF THREAD DRESSING ROOM 





| 
To take charge of room of 80 dressers. One 


acquainted with thread finishing and hav 
ing occupied first or second position in this 
capacity. Tothe right party liberal wages. 
Address giving age, present occupation and 
experience, Dressiv g Room, this office. 





—In these days of keen competition | 


and narrow margins, the cotton trade | 


could not be conducted at all if mis 
managed so wastefully as in 


years, 


In the wool manufacture the ten 
dency towards associated or combined 
business methods is distinctly of Eng- 


lish origin. 


If very hard silk be required, all 
the gum is left in it; then it is as hard 


and wiry as the hair in a borse’s tail 





former | 


—Recently a movement has been un 
der way to bring the fine wool comb- 
ers of the Bradford district 
into a combina- 


that is. 
60s and crossbreds 


tion. 


A German patent has recently 


been granted for resisting developed 
azo-colors by means of caustic alkali 


printed on the prepare. 


It is well known by students otf 
weaving that a pile or plush effect is 
obtainable on various systems, which 
come under two great classifications, 


namely, warp and weft pile fabrics. 


Goats do not require much water, 
aud rarely drink more than 1% or 2 
pints at a time, and in winter consid- 


erably less. 


Angora gouts, like sheep, belong to 


the ruminants. Though they like a 


variety of food, they live principally 


upon leaves and young and tender 
bark and twigs of bushes and small 


Trees, 
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$1,000 
$1,000,000 


It makes no difference how large 
or small a property is, we guar- 
antee an exact appraisal. 











Whatis your plant worth in detail at 
present market prices? 

How much would it cost to replace 
it completely? 

Can you tell accurately how much in- 






surance you can legally carry on it? 
Can you tell how much insurance you 
could collect in case of a complete loss? 








These questions are vitally import- 
ant to all owners, stockholders or in- 
vestors. The American Appraisal Co. 
can answer them. 

We furnish complete and accurate 
invoices, inventories, and plans of 
manufacturing plants, mills and all 
properties guaranteeing absolute 

roof of loss in case of fire and correct 

ata for carrying insurance. Invalu- 
able in securing loans or settling es- 
tates. We willcall upon you or write 
you. Send for our book of particulars. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE. 
Capital Stock $100,000 
Eastern Department 
804 Park Row Bidg., . New York 


Telephone 3744 Cortlandt 


































 §POOLERS WANTED. 


Doubling spooler ior filling braider bob. 
bins, also Swift spooler for winding soft 
pers yarns. Address, Sun, care of Textile 

orida, 


DESIRABLE MILL PROPERTY 
FOR SALE. 


Four set Woolen Mill, practically all 
buildings new. Water power, engine, boil- 
ers, shafting, dynamo, water wheel, etc., 
in complete running order. Apply. New- 
burgh Weelen Mills. Newburgh, N.Y. 


Woolen Spperintendent Wanted. 


A mill ia Indiana wants a Superintendent 
for shoddy plant. One whw has had experi- 
ence in buying, grading and sorting rags, 
and is capable of taking full charge. ifs 
man had some capital to invest, would give 
hum an interestin the business jater on, if 
everything proved satisfactory. Address, 
Voientine, care of Textile World. 


Boss Weaver Wanted. 


W. ae in need of a machinest and loom 
boss, who thoroughly understards and is 
experienced in handling all classes of 
tapes. Steady employment. In Philadel. 
phia. Competent persons only address, 
Tapes” care of Textile Werld, Bes- 
ton. 


MADISONVILLE, KY, WANTS 


A first-class cotton mill. Will give land, 
free fuel for five years, and exempt from 
city taxes for five years. Address, C. E. 
MORTON. 





















PECIAL NOTICE TO COTTON 
MILL EXPERTS. 


Waco is ready to subscribe $100,000.00 for 
a cotton mill, but before doing so would 
like to correspond with experienced men 
who thoroughly understand managing, con. 
trolling and running a cotton mill in al) its 
branches and who would be willing to take 
10 or 15 per cent of the + tock of the company, 
and come to Waco to superintend the mil’. 

Waco being in the centre of the state this 
is a fine opening for an up to date mill. 

Parties interested will please address, Mr. 
8S. Hirschberg, chairman mill committee, 
Waco Basiness Men’s Clu», Waco, Texas. 


SPECIAL PROCESS 


FOR MAKING LOW UNION 
GOODS. 


English manufacturer recently come to 
this country hasa epee! process of manu 
facturing woolen cloth trom all rag stock 
without any cotton or wool, Would like to 
to obtain a position as superintendent in 
some woolen mill where thi+ process can be 
introduced, and which should show a large 
profit. Is an all around woolen manufac. 
turer from Leeds, and thoroughly familiar 
with all departments in woolen mil!. Conld 
take charge of shoddy mil]. Salary moder- 
ate. Address, 


W.R.- care of TEXTILE WORLD. 











Coal Lands, Town Site, For Sale. 


10,000 acres of best coal lands. Fine loca. 
tion for a thriving town. Wish to conter 
with any who are seeking first-class invest- 
ments; or with a reliable promoter. None 
others need apply. Address, C, E. MORTON, 
Madisonville, Ky. 


Experienced Operator 


Wanted on elastic hosiery frams, fine 
position and climate for man with weak 
lungs. Address, W. W.Swkenry & Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


SILE RIBBON SUPT. OR ASST. 
SUPT. WANTED. 


I want a man of experience, ability and 
character, a man who /horoughly anderstanus 
the manufacture of silk ribbun«, and that 
has some knowledge of the manu acture of 
silk piece goods. his is an opportunity for 
the right man to better himself in good 
shape. All correspondence will be treated 
as strictly confidential. The right man will, 
ifcapable, be given an interest in the busi- 
ness, also will be given every opperanSy 
to prove his worth. Address, G.T. W., care 
of T-xtile World. 


Woolen Mill Man Wanted. 


Thoroughly competent and experience 
woolen mill man wanted to correspund 
with Secretary Manvfacturers’ A-rsociation, 
Portiand, Oregon, concerning establish- 











ment of a three set woolen mil! at Portland. 
Must be thorougtly qualified bosiness man 
as well as practical woolen miil man, and 
must have some capital. 
invited. 


Correspondence 
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—Established 1872.— 


RICCS & COMPANY, 


F. 0. STERNER, General Manager, 
575-577 The Bourse, Phila. Pa, 


Purchase and Sell 


All kinds legitimate business; Nego- 
tiate Partnerships, Procure Special 
Capital, Sell Stocks and Bonds of first- 
class Manufactu:ing and Mineral Co- 
operations. 

We make a Specialty of the Selling 
of Manufacturing Plants of every de- 
scription. 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





TEXTILE 
PLANTS 
SOLD..... 


Capital procured, and partnerships 
negotiated. 
Write me (confidential of course), W. M. 
Ostrander, 1215 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Can I be of service to you? 





Machinery For Sale. 


One set of 60-inch Cleveland 
Cards. 
(with Bramwell and Apperly feeds 
and Bolette condenser.) 


One Smith Garnett Machine. 
One Dobbins Steam Screw Power 
Press (16 hollow plates.) 
Several hundred Payne Cone 
— Bobbins. Sturtevant 
an. 


E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCEET, R. I. 


GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson has consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam 
ples attached prepared and used by Richard 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerinthe dyehouse as one of the 
foremost 4merican dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtles® very valuabie. There 
are several large books and a number of 
smaller oner, apers. memoranda, etc. 
Mrs Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
thelot. Wethink sotoo. Thesample books, 
etc. may be examined at our office by inter. 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SPLENDID LOCATION AND WATER POWER 
FOR COTTON MILLS 


or other manufacturing enterprises. 750 
H P.on Dan River developed and ready for 
use immediately on Southern Railway. 130 
acre‘ land. Will sell or with proper parties 
will take stock in wood enterprise. 
Rm. HOLT EASLEY, 
Mouston. Halifax Co.. Va. 











WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, reaching into 
the eleven States of 
South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Iilinois Indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory tor diver 
sifed industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds . 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce- 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely describedin the pamphlet ‘100 
Cities and Towns Wontine Indnstries.” 
Writetoracopy. Nearly ail kindsof indus- 
tries are wanted. Very liberal tuducEments 
are offered Textile Enmdustries in the 
South ny anumber ofgood places GEORGE 
C. POWER Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago, 


BOSS KNITTER WANTED 





Full Fashioned Fiat Frames. 


Address, stating experience and 
salary. * CHURCH,” care of Textile 
Werld. 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, STREL, CONSTRUCTION ** Factory 


AND BUILDERS OF 





The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph, and shows a highway bridge desigoed and built by us across 
the Cornecticat River at Middietown Conn This bridge eonsi ts of two spans of 200 ft. each and two spans of 225 ft. 
each, with a draw of 450 ft. long—- HIS Is THE LONGEST HIGHWAY BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS : 
New York Office. 718 Bennett Buiding, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Street. EAST ar RL N 
Boston Office, 200 Equitable Building. . e 





SUPERIOR LOCATIONS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF TEXTILE MILLS 


May be Had at Points on Southern Railway 








Steady and remarkable success has attended the mills located on the 
Southern. It is the great Textile Line of the South. Mill Men and Mill Inves- 
tors should investigate the advantages our districts afford. 

We have new a number of excellent points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will join with that from the North in new en- 


terprises. If you are interested, write us. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 


washington, DD. OC. 






























er inquiries congeening 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


turnished to manufacturers. 


secured. 
are solicited. 


manutacturers. 


each case. 








1682 Supt. & Designer, or would take 
“~ a position as designer and a t. 
supt. in a good mill at $1500 per year. Has 
had 14 years’ experience in woolen and wor- 
sted mills from pattern weaver, loom fixer, 
boss weaver, designer. Men's wear, wool 
and worsteds and dress goods. Best of 


references. 
880 Supt. or Assistant Supt. and De- 
sigaer. Over 25 years’ experience 
as supt. and designer. Has designed and 
manufactured neariy all classes of goods 
made in a woolen mill, in wool and wor 
sted, such as shawls, blankets, beavers, ker- 
seys, cheviots, fancy cassimeres, overcoat 
ings, worsted suitings, ete. 58 years old; 
married, with family. Would go Westor 
nearly anywhere. Wants a mill where he 
can permanently settle and give them the 
benefit of bis experience as a manufacturer. 


A first-class man. 
1683 Woolen Supt. Large experience. 
. Last will where he was employed 
was for five years overseer and 15 as super 
intendent. A good man on flannels, sack- 
ings, skirtings, woolen dress goods and 
domestic woolen goods. Well up in weav- 
ing, dyeing, carding, etc.,and has a general 
knowledge ofall departments in a Western 
woolen mill. Englishman; married. Refers 


to past emplovers. 

1674 Supt. or assistant in woolen mill. 
ri 10 years’ experience on cassimeres, 

cloakings, etc. Well posted on shoddies. 

First-class references. Strictly temperate. 


Age 29; American; single. 

1386 Weoolen Superintendent or 
. Boss Carder. .Age 43; American. 

Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 

of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


can go immediately. 

1606 Weoolen Supt. 24 years’ experi- 
ence as supt und manager. Several 

years manager of his own plant. At pre 

sent out of position owing to consolidation. 

Would make a succes+ful manager of a 

moderate sized plant, making p'ain or fancy 













































cassimeres, doeskins or felt goods. Best of 
references. 
1610 Woolen Supt. or Dyer. Large 


experience as dyer and assistant 
supt. on broadcloths, kerseys, dress goods 
and men’s wear. Age 36; American, mar 


ried. 

935 Weolen Supt. and Designer. 

YOU Graduate of German Textile School. 

Has managed successfully two mills in the 

West. Thoroughly up on designing and 

eneral mill management. Age 35. Married. 
ferences first-class. 












SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The business of this department is held strict] 
The applications of good overseers in every 





The a4 certisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 
particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position i: 


confidential. 
epartment, who are in want of positions, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention t 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


189 Cetten Superintendent 

“ position in Northern mili. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills for 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can turnish the best 


of references. Age 35; married. 
1686 Cetten Supt. Age 58; American; 
married. Large experience. Been 
in present position as superintendent tora 
number of ) ears and previously in the same 
mill as overseer of weaving. Nearly all 
kinds of goods Is familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to past em- 


ployers. 

1608 Supt. ef Warm Mill. A young 
man,30, mariied, and competent to 

fill a good position witno credit. Honest, 

temperate and excellent business training 

and judgment. Toorough manager and 

salesman, and keenly aliveto conditions of 


today. 
1371 Supt. or Manager. Age 25; sin- 
e gle. Wishes to obtain a position in 
the South, Georgia preferred. Can accept 
position at once. Has had experienee on 
all kinds of cotton hose ana half hose. 
Strictly temperate. Good certificates. 
1689 Supt. or Assistant Supt. Avge 37; 
~~“ American; married. Large experi- 
ence as overseer and first-class references. 
At present employed as overseer, but is 
capable of filling a superintendent’s posi- 


tion. Worked on prints, twills, sheetings, 
cambric and fancies. 


wants 


1653 Supt. of a sma)! mill, or overseer of 
carding and spinning in a large 
mill. Has had seven years’ experience as 
overseer and supt. in good mills. Is 
thoroughly posted on both gray and colored 
work. Has a thorough knowledge of design- 
ing, and understands all makes of machin- 
ery. Married, and good habits. At pres 
ent employed as assistant superintendent 


in the South. 

1673 Cotton Supt., Carder, aad Spin. 
“ mer. Age 23; English; single. Large 

experience in English mills. Can take posi- 

tion at once. Has worked on all kinds of 


cotton machinery. 
1671 Supe. desires position in Southern 
States as supt. of cotton mill or 
overseer in large room, any department. 
Age 42; married. Has bad experience on all 
classes of white and colored work, both 
North and South. Has been South twenty 
years. At present employed, but wants bet- 


ter position. Best of references. 

1432 Desires Position as Superin- 
“~ tendent of cotton mill, or would 

take overseer of carding in jarge mill, 

where good wages can be secured. Age 31; 

married. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1677 Weoelen Carder. Worked on cot- 
ton, wool and shoddy, also worst- 
eds. Ages3; American; married. Has had 
about nine years’ experience. At present | 
employed as overseer, but wishes a larger 
salary. Work d on all different makes of 
machinery. Exce)lent references, 
1082 Bows Weeo'en Carder. Has had 
c luuany years’ experience, working 
as seconihund ten yeurs with one of the 
best known carders of today, and bas mave 
a study of imperfections in the card room 
and how to remedy them. Hus been boss 
carder in present mill five years, which is 
now shut down settling up estate, and it 
an opportunity was offered him before it 
was started, would accept. Best of refer- 
ences. Age 32; married. Underwear and 


hosiery yarn. 
1630 Boss Carder or Comber. 10 
» years’ experience as secon hand of 
carding and combing. Would :ike to secure 
an Overseer’s position at $3.00 a day. Has 
worked on all grades of foreign and domes- 
tic wools and is highly recommended by 
present and past employers. Englishman; 
age 25, married. 


1643 Woolen Carder. Age 45; Ameri- 
~ can;married. Has worked as over. 
seer in first-class N. E. mills for the past 18 
years. He is at present employed, but 
wishes to better himself. Could leave ona 
week’s notice. Has worked on cas-imeres, 
dress goods, flannels and underwear. A 
good manager of help and thoroughly com- 
petentand eliable. 


1660 Overseer Carding. Does not 
J want to go out of N. E. States. Age 
48; American, married. Many years’ expe- 
rience as overseer, and bas excellent refer 
ences. Has worked on nearly every class of 
goods manufactured in N. E., and is familiar 
with nearly all machinery. 
1638 Boss Woolen Carder. none ex- 
perience in N. E. mills on both high 
and low grades. Would consider $3 a day. 
Excellent references. 














COTTON CARDERS. 


1403 Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 
perience in N. E. milis as overseer 
and secend hand, now in the South but 
wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 
for less then 63.00 but would take $2 50 to 
change. Married. Age 38. Best of reter- 
ences. 








1593 Overseer Cetton Carding and 
ve Combing. Now in charg. of this 
department in a large N E. mill. Has had 
first-class experience and is well recom- 
mended. Age 83; married, American. All 
grades of cotton. 


1320 Boss Cotton Carder. Has been 
" overseer for 12years Is at present 
employed, but desires to change for good 
reasons Would accept $2 50aday. Age 40; 
American, married. 


1596 Cetten Comber and Carder. 
we Young man with 10 years’ experi- 
ence in N. E. mills. Would like position as 
overseer or second-hand. Is well recom- 
mended. Married. Will start at $2.50 per 
day. 
1662 Overseer Cotten Card Reom. 
~ Age 5!; American, vw arried. Not 
employed «t present and could take a posi. 
tion at once. Has worked on al! kinds of 
goods in order mills, and is familiar with 
all kinds ot machinery. Refers to former 
employers. 














Boss Woolen Spinner. 47 years 
old. 23 yeurs’+aperience. Worked 
On all kind of stock, from \% to 12 run, Tem. 
erate, steady, and refersto past employers. 
ill work for moderate salary. Not em- 
ployed and conld come at once. Expe: ience 
on cassimeres, flannels, bexvers, knit goods 


drexs goods, blankets,shawls. 

1519 Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 
~“ Age 81; married. Has worked on 

yarns from lrun cownto5\,. Some experi- 

ence on shoddy. Will wo.ik tor moderate 


salary. 
1646 Overseer Spinning or Spinning 
and Twisting. Axe 88; Kvglich, 
married. Worked in mill in England 13 
years and in this country three years as 
secondband and two years overreer in N. E. 
mills. At present employed, but wishes to 
change to get family better positions. Ex 
perienced on worsted yarns, camel hair, 
mohair, carpetand silk yarns 


1595 Overseer Worsted Spinning. 

_ 10 years as overseer Of spinnivg, 
twisting, reeling, dressing, spooling on 
worsted yarns Engiishman; age 41, mar 
Now employed, but does not like sec- 
A first-class man in every 





ried. 
tion of country. 
respect, 


678 Woolen Spinner. 18 years’ exper 

ience as overseer of spinning and 
carding. Can handle both departments. 
Would take position in the West. Best of 


references. Age 43; married 
1601 Woolen Spinner or S+cond- 

hand. Experience in hosiery and 
cloth miils. Will xccept small wages to get 
started in sati-factory positior. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 





1 » 7 Overseer Cotten Mule Spin- 

mimg. Seven yeurs’ experience as 
secondhand. Wishes to get an overseer’s 
job. Preters Mason mules. Age 38; Catho- 
lic, married. At presentemployed Exper 
ience on prints, sateens, lawns, twills, etc 
Will work for moderate salary. 


1655 Overseer of Cotten Spinning. 

Vw 42 years old; married. Experience 
as a spinner covers a period of 30 years in 
first-class N.E. mills. Has worked princi. 
pally on fine yarns, 30’s t 200’s. Had some 
experience on coarse numbers. First-class 


references. 
1364 Mules or Frames. 34 years old; 
e married. Thoroughly understands 
all makes of English and Mason mules. Has 
set up machinery and been expert fixer. 
Wants good position as overseer of mule 
room, or would take charge otf frames. Ac 
cept $3.50 per day. Best references. 
166 Overseer Mule Reem. Eleven 
years’ experience in Fall River 
mills, and for the —_ ten years overseer of 
mule room. Excellent reference from pres- 


entemployer. Age 44, married. 

C Cotten Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
1690 French; married. Has workea on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9’s 
to 50’s. First class reference-. Two years’ 
experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
1592 Overseer Cotton Ring Spin- 

ming. Has worked his way up 
from back boy to second-hand in large N. E. 
mill, and has recommendations showing 
him to be capable of handling a room. 
American; age 40, married Would require 
two weeks’ notice Will start at $3 a day. 





























SITUATIONS 





WANTED 








WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1654 Boss Woolen Weaver. Has had 

12 yeurs’ experience as fixer and 
two years’ a: boss weaver. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds #nd cov- 
erts. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
machines. Age 87; English, married. At 
present employed. Can take a position 


with two weeks’ notice. 

1482 Weaver or Wool Serter. Has 
worked on cassimeres, cheviots, 

tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 

ences. 





1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 380; 
married, American. Has wo ked 
in weave roow since he was 17 years old as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suitings, overcoatings, 
cloakiogs, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard looms. Excellent references. 


Boss Weaver. 


1679 Age 35; Scotcn; 
X42 wwarried. Worked on fancy wor. 
steds, cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, etc., 


cloakings and dress goods. Has had expe- 
rience in first class N. E. mills. Excellent 
references from past employers. Now out 
ofemployment. Wants position at once. 


886 and Ass stant Supt. Age 46; mar 
ried. Has had large experience, and work- 
ed on cassimeres, cloakings and dress goods, 
Had been in last j;position, in charge of 


weaving, for eight years. 
1688 Overseer eof Weaving in large 
) mill, designer in small mill, or as 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 388; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine cassimeres, fine fancy wor- 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


168 Overseer or Secondhand of 
) Cotten Weaving. Has had long 
experience as loom fixer, secondhand and 
overseer, and can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Has also had charge of cloth hall 
and drawing departments. With one mill 


was 15 years. 

1687 Overseer of Weaving. Age 30; 
) Scotch; married. Has worked on 

taffetas, grogran, satins, serges and grena. 

dines, all kinds of plain and fancy cottons 

and lenos. Is familiar with Crompton & 

Knowles and Whitin looms. Wants $4 per 


day. ; 
1668 Overseer of Weaving. Age 41; 
English; married. Has bad large 
experience as loom fixer snd secondhand of 
weaving, an‘ is competent to take an over- 
seer’sjob Has worked on shirtings, sheet- 
ings, sateens, fancy lenos, and all grades of 
fine goods all the way from 2 to 25 harness. 
165 O@verseer Cotten Weaving. 
3) Worked on about all kinds of cot- 
ton goods. Age 41, American, married. At 
present employed in the South, but wants 
to change for a healthier locality. Refers 
to presen! and past employers. 


Boss Weaver or Boss Weaver 





1665 Overseer of Weaving in small 
mill on plain work, or secondhand 
of same on plain or fancy in any mill Age 
$82; American; married. Has worked on 
rints, light and heavy sheetings, 3 and 5 
eaf twills, 5 leaf satteens, lenos, fancy 
dress goods, ginghams and lanpets. Can 
furnish good reterences. Will work for 
moderate salary. 

















1084 Overseer of Kuittiag and Fin- 

ishing. Age 33; wiarried. Has just 
resigned pusition in the South on account of 
ciimate, and is ready to take place at once. 


Can furnish ' est of references, 
1182 Muitting Mill Supt. A practi- 
“~ cal man, having had charge of exch 
and every department in mili before becom- 
ing supt. Can furnish references as to 
character and ability. Wants to become 
ua@sOcjated with a reliable firm. Would take 
an interest in stock company staiting anew 
mill Is familiar with all makes of machi 
nery and all classes of knit goods. Age 40; 


American; married. 
598 Boss Kuitter or Supt. Age 48; 
v7© warried. Is thoroughly tamiliar with 
the manufacture of all classes of seamless 
hosiery, and can take any position at short 


notice. 
1492 Boss Kuitter. Age 27; single; 

e American. Worked in New York 
State mills. Ils familiar with Campbell & 
Clute, Tompkins, McMichael & Wildman, 
Scott & Williams, Nye & Tredick machinery. 
Single and double plush work, balbriggan, 


etc. 
1657 Foreman Seamless Hosiery. 
b Age 39; American, married. At 
present employed, but can take a position 
at short notice. Has worked on cotton and 
woolen hosiery. Wants $4.00 per day. 
1666 Underwear Knitter or Supt 
12 years’ experience on ribbed un- 


derwear on allkinds«f yarns. Has worked 
for present employer for six years. Age 40; 


American ; married. 
1631 Mosiery Supt. Has had charge 
. of knitting departments in N. E. 
mills and has started several Southern hos- 
iery mills. Experience covers cotton, wool 
and silk hosiery, gloves and mittens, and 
mo-t all makes of machines. Very well re- 
commended Can take position at once. 


DYERS. 


1684 Dyer. Age 30. Been in business 

12 years. ants position at once. 
Will go anywhere. Is familiar with long 
chain, short skein end raw stock dyeing, 


and carpet warp. 
1693 Dyer. English, of 30 years’ expe 
7 rience on wool, fine worsted varns, 
piece dyes, felt cloths. carpet varns. Under. 
stands all the different kinds of indigo vats. 
Never yet been asked to show recommend.- 
ations, never before being out of a position, 
only voluntarily. Would be pete to start 
in a small place and help to build it up. 
Understands making soap from all kinds or 
stock. 
1680 First-class Cotton Dyer. Has 
had charge of piece dying in 
several of the largest bleacteries and dye 
works in the country, to all of which he re- 
fers. Is thororghly familiar with cotton 
piece dyeing. both fancy and fast blacks, 
and is also a first class yarn dyer and hasa 
general! knowledge of bleaching and finish. 
ing. Understands mercerizing. 389 years 
old; married; American. Habits and 


record first-class. 

1676 Dyer. or secondhand in a laree 
mill. ll years’experience. Age 35; 

English; married. Wools and piece dyed 

goods. Not st present employed. Can take 

position at once. 
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DESIGNERS. 
1635 Designer on colored cotton dress 
vo goods, and shirtings, and fancy 
worsted dress goods, piece dye, jacquard 
work in cotton, silx filling, also lappets. 
Would not consider position paying less 
than $1200 a year. Is at present employed 
in one of the leading mills, making fancy 
cotton, and is an especially bright young 
man. Karly training in scotiand. Has been 
in this country avout four years 


1383 English Woelen Designer. 20 
years in leading Yorkshire and Hud. 
dersfield mills as designer, supt. and weaver. 
Very large experience and would accept 
moderate salary in good mill. Age 36; mar- 
ried, English. 
1445 Designer or Finisher, or will 
“ take position as supt. of a small 
mill German, protestant, age 36, married. 





Has work din several New England mills | 


and refers to them. Graduate of the Werden 
Textile School, Saxony. Has worked on 
kerseys, beavers, cassimeres, cheviots, etc. 
js familiar with all makes of American and 
German machinery. 


1621 Designer or Assistant Supt. on 
a men’s wear worsteds, cotton wors- 
teds, overcoatings, caseimeres. High and 
low stock, Has been designer in several 
first-class mills. Age 34; married. 


1672 Designer, Overseer of Weav- 

— iog. vr assistant supt. Age 26; E :g- 
lish; single. Has worked in various mills 
yn Knogland and this country. Holds first 
honors diploma for weaving and designing 





(London City Guilds), Fancy worsteds, | 


dress goods, colored and fancy cotton goods 


1622 Designer or Assistant Supt. in 
“—<— woolen will. Has made a specialty 
of steamer rugs and plaid back dress goods. 
Will start at $3 a day. Desiresto change 
from present position on account of wife’s 
health. An excellent opportunity to secure 
a first-class man at moderate wages. 


FINISHERS. 


1526 Foreman of Finishing Room, 
ve Folding. Packing, etc. Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this 
country. Can give good references. 


1494 Finisher on Felts, or will take a 











position for the making of sizing. | 


Age 26; single. His last position was en- 
gineer and in charge of sizing and finishing 
all classes of felts, Good references. 


1692 Cotten Finisher and Cerduro 

” Cutter. Age 31; English; married. 
Large experience in England and in this 
country. All classes of coiduroys and vel- 
vets, cutting, etc., singeing and finishing of 
cords, Can furnish excellent references, 


1661 Overseer of Finishing. Age 53; 
IO American, married. Large experi- 


ence, and is tamiliar with Parks & Woolson | 
and Curtis & Marble machinery. Has work. | 


ed on cotton unions, dress goods, cassi 
meres, beavers, kerseys, coverts, army 
goods and worsteds. Can furnish excellent 
references. 


165 7 Overseer Woolen Finishing | 


Age 85; married. A number of 
years’ experience as overseer in first-class 
N. E. mills. Worked principally on kerseys, 
meltons, unions and cassimeresr, and is 
familiar with Curtis & Marble, Parks & 


Woolson and Cleveland machines. First. | 


class references. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1418 Secretary in superintendent’s o1 

office of overseer of weuving. Is 
tamiliar with books in use in all depart 
ments At present, Makes out orders for 
geods from raw cotton, and follow to fin 
ished goods ready for shipment. Also 
keeps up stock of supplies of ail kinds. Has 
re-arranged shipping and warehousing. 
Introdaced and worked out bis present sys 
‘em for rnnning mill, which has proved 
successful. 


US. 





1583 Cleth Reem Overseer. A 
. young man having good experi 
ence a8 overseer in plain and fancy mills 
desires to change. Has worked on nearly 
all classes of cotton goods, and is recom. 
mended as a first-class fNgurer and good 
manager of help. Can take charge of cloth 
department and shipping where botn posi 
tions are combined, or would accept posi 
tion as office assistant. American; married. 


1685 Boss Dresser or Assistant De- 

“ esigmer. Hus taken a thorough 
course in designing, and is well up in calcu. 
lations and in the making of fancy men's 
wear goods of all kinds. Has worked in 
Scotland and three years in this country 
His knowledge of yarn calculations and 
practical eaperience as dresser tender 
makes him well fitted to fill a position as 
boss dresser and to run a room in an up to 
date and efficient manner, or to fill a posi 
tion as designer Or assistant. 


1678 Overseer Dressing. Experience 

covers one year as dresser tender 
and 16 years as overseer. Age 38; American; 
married. Has worked on worsteds, chev 
lots, cloakings and dress goods. Is tamiliar 
with Davis & Furber and Cleveland ma. 
chines. 


1675 Bookkeeper and Paymaster. 
“ Age ®W; American; single. Has had 
five years’ experience in all in N. BE. mills. 
Not at present employes. and could take 
position at once. ould start at $12 or $15 
a week. 


1691 Besse Spinner. Large experience 
. in first-class N. E. mills on flannels 
and all kinds of fancy cassimeres. Knglish 
man; age 50; married. Refers to past em 
ployers. 


1670 Bleacher, Starcher or Finish- 

er. Age 44; English, married. 
Large experience. Will not work for less 
than $2.50 per duy. Can furnish good refer 
ences. 


1667 Overseer of Slashing, Spoe!l- 

ing, Warping and Drawingin. Age 
39,and married. Has worked on ali kinds of 
spoolers, warpers and slashers. Now em 
ployed as boss of slashing and drawing in, 
bat is capable of handling alarger job than 
present one. Can furnish excellent refer. 
ences as to character, ability, etc. 


1656 A Practical Linen Spianer, 

: Weaver, Bleacher and Finisher of 
linen goods, also a practical linen finisher 
of cotton goods, over 27 years’ experience 
in Ireland and America, is open for an en 
gagement. Would go in with a company, 
patting his skill and ability against capital. 
arried. Best of references. 


1659 Bleaching Overseer. Seven 

years’ experience as overseer, and 
has first-class references. Has handled all 
classes of work in the cotton piece goods 
line, from heavy shoeduck, drills, etc. down 
to cheesecloth, and vag goods, also all kinds 
ot colored work, such as colored bordered 
handkerchiefs, colored striped shirtings, 
colored spots, also white and colored tow- 
els, linen crash, all kinds of cotton flannels, 
etc. 
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Negro Labor in the Mills. 





Editor Textile World: 

Much has been said and written in 
regard to the introduction of negro 
labor in the Southern mills. When it 
became known that the Ashley & Bail- 
ey silk mill at Fayetteville, N. C., was 
to be operated entirely with negro 
help, much interest was felt, and 
many were the predictions of failure. 
I among others have watched the ex- 
periment with no small degree of in- 
terest. I have made two visits at dif- 
ferent times to the mill, first when it 
was just starting up, and again after 
it had been running several weeks. 

I, as a Southern man, and all my 
life familiar with the negro, have 
shared the doubts of others in regard 
to his becoming a successful mill op- 
erative. On my last visit I was sur- 
prised to find the same ones there at 
work that 1 saw on my first visit, as 
experience has taught me that they 
like frequent changes. I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Prskine, the swperin- 
tendent, who is a negro far above the 
average in point of intelligence. He 
is from Pennsylvania, where he re 
ceived good training as a manufactur- 
er. He expressed himself as well 
pleased with the success he was meet- 
ing in training his help, and was deep- 
ly in earnest for the success of the en- 
terprise and the elevation of his race. 
He informed me that he was very 
careful in the selection of his help, by 
taking only those of good moral char- 
acter, and intelligence. He was very 
strict in his discipline and had no 
trouble in obtaining the very best of 
his race to work for him. He tries at 
all times to impress upon their minds 
the importance and _ necessity of 
promptness and steady habits. To il- 
lustrate how well he is succeeding on 
this line, he told me that on Thanks- 
giving day, though a legal holiday, 
not one of his hands was absent from 
his work. I saw them performing their 
duties in the mill, delicate though the 
work is, with apparent ease and skill. 
Some of them who have had only a 
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few weeks’ experience appear to be 
very efficient, and I am free to admit 
that I have a very different opinion 
of the negro as a mill operative from 
the one I formerly entertained. I am 
convinced that he can be taught to do 
the work; but I think it necessary to 
first train negroes for managers and 
overseers, and let them train the com- 
mon help, for I do not believe white 
men can succeed with them as well as 
men of their own race, who will try 
to excite their racial pride, which 
greatly aids in making steady and ef- 
ficient help. 

I expect in the near future to visit 
the cotton mill in Charleston, 8S. C., 
which is being operated with white 
overseers and negro help; also the 
cotton mill at Concord, N. C., which is 
owned by negroes; after which I will 
give the readers of the Textile World, 
if agreeable, the benefit of my obser- 
vations. 


TRAVELER. 





English Exports of Textile Machinery. 


The official statistics of the exports 
of textile machinery from Great Brit- 
ain are just at hand, showing that the 
value of textile machinery exported 
in 1899 was larger than that of any 
previous year, though .but slightly in 
excess of the value for 1898. The in- 
crease in the value of exports for 1899 
over 1898 was in the exports to Rus- 
sia, China, United States and to Con- 
tinental Europe, outside of Germany, 
Holland and France. Below we give 
these statistics in detail: 




















To 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Russia ...... at £694,875 £1,268,281 £1,682,608 
Germany.......... 918, 1,019,714 907 ,439 
Holland .....+.... 191,982 236,512 197 ,662 
France .. 688,424 681,659 542,326 
Other Countries in 

Europe . 998,731 969,090 1,114,293 
China including 

Hong Kong) .. 142,387 116,741 190,261 
Japan covcccccss 007,706 287,245 95,815 
United States ..... 224,083 286,998 
Countries in South 

America ....... 125,665 124,646 122,479 
British Possess’ns 

in South Africa 12,5 21,926 
British E. Indies 937 726 1,051,496 
Australasia... ° 12,000 s 4 
Other Countries... 157,764 


Totals. £5,702,183 £6,628,012 £6,819,598 
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: - PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 









Boomer & Boschert Press Co. Same 
338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, W. Y. 









KNUCKLE-JOINT. HYDRAULIC, 





EASTON BURN HAM INE cy 


sindles MAC 
S y ndle —FACTURE Pawluckel RI 


USED Les? 1 COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
© IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS © 


TO SPOOL FROM COP,SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








Pocasset Worsted Co: 
WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 
















Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Cotton yarn spinners 
continue busy and prices for yarns 
keep advancing. Knitters are begin- 
ning to find fault with the continued 
advance. Since last year the prices on 
common carded yarn have advanced 5 
cents per pound, notwithstanding the 
fact that spinners have had to pay but 
little more for raw cotton; although at 
the present time it looks as though 
this article would be higher, on ac- 
count of the increased demand from 
England, due, no doubt, to the Boer 
war. Knitters have been having a 
good trade—both on fleece lined goods 
and on ribbed underwear. Fleece 
lined goods will undoubtedly be ad- 
vanced in price. We note in connec- 
tion with fleece lined goods that a 
larger percentage of these goods will 
be made with wool and merino backs, 
and cotton face ribbed underwear is 
selliug well with prices maintained. 
The spinners of combed yarn, both 
Peeler and Egyptian, are now on light 
weights, and have a good trade with 
greatly advanced prices. There con- 
tinues to be a good demand for 
mercerized cotton yarn for dress goods, 
and in connection with this it is noted 
that Bradford, England, exported 
many thousand yards of dress goods, 
made of mercerized cotton. The 
Southern mills are well employed at 
good prices, and are trying to get the 
trade on fine yarns from the Eastern 
mills. 

Worsted Yarn: Spinners still continue 
busy on orders placed early in the sea- 
son. At this writing weavers are wait- 
ing before placing further orders. The 
majority of weavers have covered 
themselves with yarns enough, in some 
instances, to last until October or No- 
vember of the coming year. Those 
who are not entirely covered are wait- 
ing to see the trend of the buying be- 
fore operating. It is stated that sales- 
men are booking larger orders for 
smooth fabrics than heretofore. On 


the other hand the larger mills are 
buying good quantities of 4% to % 
blood wools for worsted yarns. The 
writer has been talking to one of the 
manufacturers of worsted 
cloth, and he stated that he was well 
covered, having on order over 1,000,000 
pounds of yarn, and the spinners were 
shipping in with the greatest prompt- 
ness. He was waiting for the woolen 


largest 


combines to open their line of fancy 
worsteds before coming in with his 
own styles. The manufacturers are 
full up to the top with wool and wors- 
ted yarn, and very much fear a decline 
in wools. The mills in the vicinity of 
Pascoag, R. L, at the request of buy- 
ers, opened their fancy worsted goods 
at fairly low prices, and have taken 
some good orders. They fear the com- 
bine, because they think that if it 
opens fancy worsteds and fails to get 
as much business as it expects, it will 
lower prices, and the Pascoag mills 
will get cancellations. 
want to purchase of the combine if it 


suyers do not 


can be helped, and will give independ- 
ent mills the first chance. Manufac- 
turers state that piece dyes and clays 
have not opened within 12% cents per 
yard of what they should on the pres- 
ent wool market. Weavers undoubt- 
edly are going in to get all they can 
out of the buyer, as they think their 
golden opportunity has arrived. The 
spinners are all busy and salesmen do 
not bother the weavers to any extent. 
Some spinners keep a certain amount 
of yarn orders on their books, and 
when these run out they secure further 
orders, but are very conservative. On 
the other hand, buyers of worsted 
yarn say that when they wish to pur- 
chase more yarn they will buy only as 
they have orders. It is undoubtedly a 
fact that the trade is getting afraid of 
the high prices prevailing for yarn. It 
is stated that the woolen combine sold 
over $10,000,000 worth of goods at its 
sales of piece dyes and clay goods. 
The small clothing trade is having a 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COTTON 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 





Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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hard time. The cancellation of goods is 
being worked the other way. 
concerns have been buying sample 
pieces, and then selling their cloth be- 
fore buying in quantity, and even 
then they have not taken the cloth 
after being ordered. Now the agents 


These 


and salesmen of the mills book orders 
and the prices are according to the 
cost of wool on delivery. If, at the 
time of delivery, the mills have more 
orders than they can handle, no deliv- 
ery is made, the buyer being informed 
that he will have the first chance when 
they are able to deliver the goods. 
The result of this is that buyers do not 
know when they have bought goods, 
and are in great trouble, as they can- 
not meet deliveries on clothing sold. 
Buyers of fine underwear are keeping 
to the finer grades, notwithstanding 
the advance in price for this class of 
The buyers of the yarns out of 
which these garments are made say 


goods. 


that when next season arrives they 
will not pay the present prices for 
yarn, but will buy only as the orders 
Some of the 
knitters using French spun 


for goods are received. 
yarn have 
covered, others have not, and will only 
buy as orders are received. The top 
combers are very busy, and are holding 
firmly for higher prices. We note that 
several weavers are about to add 
drawing and spinning to their plants, 
and intend to buy tops rather than 
yarn, thus saving the profit of the 
spinners. Prices are firmly maintain- 
ed. 

Woolen Yarn: Spinners continue busy 
with orders which will keep many of 
them running night and day until Sep- 
tember and October. In general, spin- 
ners have covered on stocks, and those 
not having done so are manufacturing 
yarn on commission, not caring to 
take chances on a speculative wool 
market. Some are ordering from 
hand to mouth in the belief that 12 
o’clock has struck, and that before the 
season is over wool will be selling low 
enough to make a fair average of the 
year’s buying. There will be much 
merino yarn used this year by the 
fleece-lined underwear trade. Sales- 





CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., Boston 
216 Charch &St., New York. 
206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
74-78 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS p2ccarersos. 


Selling Agents JamEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roaton. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~eeiges, WARPS 


- 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Pen Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 
40s and above. 


YARNS *‘s0 
FITCHBURG, WARPS 


MASS. 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


>) ' 
j 






In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 









«-CORRESPOND WITH THE... 


American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass., 


And learn what their system of air moistening has plished. The 


“DROSOPHORE” AND VORTEX” HUMIDIFIERS 


Have been most advantageously adopted by the representative mills of this country. 
Our system wiil increase your production and overcome troublesome electricity, 
making your cardingrun much bitter. It wil reduce your waste account, and gen- 
erally prove a profitable investment. With our system a perfect Spinning or 
Weaving a'imosphere in any climate or weather is assured, and auy degree of 
humi»ity is obtainable. Will cool the air in warm weather, and warn it in cold 
weather. Purifies the air and makes it healthier for the work people. 
Write for Booklet on Humidification. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 150 Davonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps. “mecorron 
YX AA TFRIN SSO 
SOLIS : : BOSTON. 
179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 
We are alwavs pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 


pattern warps for samples. 
We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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men are reporting good orders for this 
style of garment. The orders placed | 
for the present are to be delivered in | 
February for the backing of heavy 
weight worsted cloth, and woolen yarn 


to take the place of worsted yarns. | 


There is much yarn being manufac- 
tured for French flannels and fine 
dress goods. The hosiery manufac- 
turers are having late calls for woolen 
hosiery, and are therefore running 
and ordering woolen yarn later than is 
usual. Knitters of rubber boot linings 
are having many orders and are buy- 
ing considerable woolen yarn. Spinners 
are advancing prices because labor, 
coal and almost everything which goes 
into the cost of manufacturing has ad- 
vanced. As predicted, there will not 
be woolen spinning enough to satisfy 
the requirements of the trade, and the 
price of spinning will be higher on that 
account, The salesmen selling cloth 
report that the demand this year will 
run mostly to smooth cloth, which 
will require an additional amount of 
yarn. The spinners are all anxious 
about the uncertain wool market, and 
are interested to know the opinions of 
both sides. on the question of price. 
Regarding the condition of the Euro- 
pean market, the belief is held that 
that market is about to enter upon a 
period of decline especially on fine 
wool, which has advanced to an ex- 
aggerated proportion. It is stated that 
Europe has still large stocks brought 
over from the last sales, and has also 
been identified with some very import- 
ant transactions on the markets of 
Australia and La Plata wools. For 
these reasons it is held that although 
the quantities shown at the London 
wool sales may be smaller, Europe has 
imported direct from Australia and La 
Plata, more wool than usual, and 
therefore will have much less need of 
covering. The speculative element in 
England is counting on the United 
States to furnish the purchasing ele- 
ment, and that thanks to this expected 
buying, the market price of raw wool 
in London is to be maintained. It is 
believed, however, that the exaggerat- 





Hdady c&e Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BR AIDS SPUN SILK, 


PROVIDINCHE, kr. I. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2lst & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Marness Twines ot all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET §8TS., 
Fhiladetphia. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 
Bristol Worsted Mills, 


Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Boyer &« Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 


Drying and Sulphur 

House Poles of Natural] 

Round Water G-own 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and ‘ Selects” without 
knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
3i1¢ Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Pol 

Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from haw 
rown Cedar. TIalso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
eldon, and Lorimer machines from finer grades of 
lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and 
are eo the -~ on the market. I guarantee to 

wive satisfaction to Dyers. Corresponc i 
9 Bae y pondence solicited. 
FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0. 
Camden Co., N. J 
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NEW ENCLAND THREAD CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPOOL COTTON wou: c tor00. 
FROM 8B to100, 
In All Grades and Lengths on Spools and Tubes. 

Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 
DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Spring Water for Bleaching. 
PAWTUCEHE ETT, RFR. Ii. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERiIY, HM. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hoslery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 














——-MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to’ 60s. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Golored and Bleached Yarns Furaished PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 











Manufacturers of 
' s1VES THE iH SILK-LIKE ; 
Mercerized Cotton Tass. S\rec: econe asp wovnn cannes 
Novelty Yarns. Sonsvro sons any sung. CO*PON 00% 


C tton War S ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
0 p * COLORS AND PRINTED. 


O. H. : 
receive tins. of Won. 


Representative 


o. Ho HAYES & co. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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ed price of wool cannot be maintained, 
and that raw cotton will be largely 
used. It is also known that German 
The 
London market opened off from 5 to 
7 per cent. 18,000 bales were with- 
drawn from the market, and there has 
been a decline of from 1 to 3 cents per 


finances are in a bad condition. 


grease pound. The market has been 
very irregular. All this shows the 
folly of the American market 
using the London market as a crutch 
It is thought that an ad- 
vance in London would have started a 


wool 
to rest on. 


further boom in wool, as though wool 
Man- 
ufacturers have stated to writer that 
had the advance continued, they would 


has not boomed enough already. 


There are 
those who still predict 80 cents for ter- 
ritory wool, and many must get high 


have shut down their mills. 


prices or lose money, as much wool 
held in Boston is owned at top market 
prices. Manufacturers are buying 
noils extensively, and some large or- 
ders have been placed at 60 cents per 
pound. Australian threads are in good 
demand, as all acknowledge that this 
is the cheapest stock to buy if Austral- 
ian wool is wanted. We hear some 
talk that the reciprocity treaty with 
the Argentine Republic is having the 
effect to reduce the price of wool, but 
the “great men” of the woolen indus 
try say that it will not be passed. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 





There is little change to note, in the 
position of the cotton yarn market, for 
the past month. While cotton has not 
heen as strong as expected, the de 
mand for yarn has kept all spindles 
busy, and prices have advanced con- 
siderably, especially in the finer num 
bers of Southern yarn. 

Many spinners have taken orders to 
last six or eight months ahead, for a 
large part of their production, and yet 
there are who want to 
place further 
from the South seems to be, 
will be 


strengthen the 


customers 


orders. ‘The opinion 


cotton 


higher, which would help 


position further yet. 











WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


SPINNERS OF 


W orstep Y arns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


DAVIDSON & BROOKE, 
ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 


Bleachers 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotten Warns, 
Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 


2562-62-64 No. 3rd St., PHILA., PA. 
EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 








Mercerized, 


Turkey Red, Cotton Yarns. 
Gassed ) 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 





We quote prices, about as follows: 


Warps: 
20/1 . ‘ . - , 17 
22/1 . ; : ‘ ; 174 
26/1 . ; : . . 18 to 184 
14/1 , ‘ ; . 16 to 164 
los. . : , . 164 to 17 
14/2 . ; 174 
16/2 . : : ‘ 184 
20/2 . , ‘ F . 194 to 20 
30/2 . ‘ . ' j 26 
40/2 . P : ‘ . 80 to 32 
8/8 . ; , . 144 

Skein:— 
8s to 10s soft ‘ ; . 144 to 15 
l4s ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 P 154 to 164 
l6s. ‘ , , . 164 to 17 
206 , , . 17 to174 
19s , , , : . 17 to 174 
8/3 hard ° ‘ * . 14 to 144 
14/2 ‘ : ; : 164 
16/2 . ‘ ’ é , 17 
20/2 . ‘ ‘ . 19 to 194 
30/2 . , ‘ . . 254 to 26 
9/4 slack . , , . 154 to 16 
8/2 soft . . ‘ . 15 to 154 

Southern Cones (various qualities): 
6s to 8s : . ‘ . 154 to 16 
ow : ‘ : . 16 to 164 
l4s. ‘ P j . 17 to174 
l6s.. ’ , ‘ . 174 to 184 
. = ‘ ‘ . . 194 to 20 
22s... P ‘ ; . 204 to 21 
. io - , - . 21 to 22 
30s... ; : ‘ . 23 to 24 
40s 30 to 31 
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HOWLAND ) CROFT, SONS & CO. 


ID) YP. 












| LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 





Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. 1. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas eM atenholme, Wo rsted 


ALL NUMBERS YARNS, 


ro 

SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, © Sell Direct, 
en Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland &t., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS-— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 


Braids, etc. 
..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 



























emt 
OF 
















BRISTOL, MR. I. 


a cos lg 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST... PHILA. 
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Shuttle Cops:— 


68 to 8s 
10s to 12s 
16s 
40s 
Eastern Hosiery Yarn:— 
Basis of 17}¢. for 10s cones. 
Cops, jc. less up to No. 16s. 
** le. less 17s to 22s. 
l4c. 23s up. 
Combed yarn searce, 2nd 
prices are very firm. 
merino 


is very 
Woolen and yarns are in 
good demand. 
vancing. 


Prices firm and ad 


—The National Flax, Hemp, and 
Ramie Association held a two days’ 
session in Fargo, N. D., recently, with 
a large attendance. The phenomenal 
growth of flax raising in North Dako- 
ta and Minnesota led the association 
to meet at this place. North Dakota 
raised over a third of the flax crop of 
the country last year. This was part- 
ly due to the establishment of fibre 
mills in the Red River valley, which 
furnish a market for the straw which 
has hitherto been burned. It now, 
after being worked up into fibre, goes 
to Niagara Falls, where it is made 
into manila paper. Mayor Johnson 
delivered an address of welcome, after 
which appointed. 
The afternoon was devoted to papers 
on various phases of flax culture. 


committees were 








—Angora goats should have their 
own way as much as possible, and the 
less they feel the government they are 
subjected to the better they will do. 


It is well known that during the 
oxidation of aniline hydrochloride into 
emeraldine considerable quantities of 

acid are liberated, the 
pernicious action whereof on the veg 
table fibre is sometimes felt to a disas- 


trous extent. 


hydrochloric 


—No State better illustrates the ca- 
pabilities of development in any man- 
ufacturing line than little Rhode Isl- 
and, smallest of all our States, save 
one, in territory, yet standing only 
fourth from the top in wool manufac- 
tures, and second only to Massachu- 
setts in cotton. 


—According to that famous expert, 
lienry O. Binns, the craze of crossing 
the Angora with the Kurd goats, was 
from 1863 to 1876. It was, therefore, 
not very difficult to recognize the 
crosses, even during the first six or 
eight that period, 
towards the end of it, many really 
lowbred animals, might have passed 


years of whilst 


even for choice goats, if only judged 
by their appearance. What was 
brought to Australia, was 
bought entirely before the above men- 
tioned period, or during its very first 
years. 


either 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


MOHAIR Orsi KNOTS, 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. T. SKERRY & w@., 


47 LEONARD 47.. NEW 


YoRrn:E. 





Tower c& Wallace, 
ASHLEY B, TOWER, M. AM. Soc. C., E. 


GROADWAY AND 261 ST., 


| 
| POWER 


NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS, 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills, 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION. 





AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 


JOHN FORREST 
Printer o outon, 
Woolen, Silk and Wor. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
aSpecialty, 134 te 150 Nerth 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wa. DUDLEY, Pres. 


IsAac H ROGERS, Treas. 


JOHN MCPARLAN, Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA LINEN FINISHING COMPANY, 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF LINEN 


Towels and Damask, also Tarkey Red Damask, Centre Covers, 
Doylies, Napkins, Carriage Robes, Dusters, etc. 


Frankford Ave. and Tacony &St., 


Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS ot Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 
T 4 E S EC R ET GC coubale tae kent eae saree eee 


better work and better service than they can get 
elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS,  Jaspor Street above Clearfield Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dyers of All Kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«Dyers and Finishers,-~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 


FIRTH cc FOsSTHBR co., 


Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome %. 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 
CLOBE DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Warps and Skein Pyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, FR. I. 











OFFICES: 




























Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *’ovens‘or"” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


DUNCAN c&@ BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “““°°"*conoes, n. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 












ey 


{The Wm. H. Lorimer's Sons Go. |e 





MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts., 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 
All Numbers Up toi40;. 2 Ply in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 

Sealisiands . . .« «= « 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00, **222°2S%.27> 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 
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BRANCH OFFICES : 
Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 







Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; 





ll 








OAKES MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 


oad 





‘ 








eB". Ee. ATTHAUVS c& CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, WN. Y., U.S. A. 
ANIZILAINE AND ALTLAIZARINE cCcoroO39yTs. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE, 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


EDWIN M. THAYER, ‘Soston mass.” 


Importer & Manufacturer 
Special Colors for Cotton, Wool, 
Silk and Mixed Goods. Alizarines, 
Extract Cutch, Gambier, Sumac, 
Logwood, Scouring Compounds, 


Cotton Softeners, Turkey Red Oll, 
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DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J, KELLER @ , 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 
148 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 














135 Pearl St., Boston. 











Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 

Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one aip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. ita. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO} 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 





161) DYESTUFFS 





C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 





Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, patentea. 
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Even the Moon, should she descend into the 
Bleach tub would quickly lose her yellowish tint. 
were she treated with 


Peroxide of Sodium. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William St., N. Y¥ 








Oo. S. JANNEY & Co., 


IN DIIGO. 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 
Correspondence Requested. 


10 Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Space is Reserved for 


ST. DENIS BLACK 


(PATHNTEHD.) 





THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1338-137 F'romt Street, New Work. 


Berlin Ant ine Works, 


12 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Eto. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


age Ss ° Iti P Di t D . 
Same Gaets | See ok. Direc Even 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN S8T. ~ PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8T 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATKS. HAMIELTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 

















B. & L. ANTI- 


FOR 
BLEAGEEMG 2 


COTTON Vo Tender Varn. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Toll MME: Talebe-leidia-ia. @ BosTOn. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. = - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


“ccc LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS “2=t<"=. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, *° SCENTS Foe THE, oanapa. 


Extracts of Indige, EIndige Carmine. 
Endigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. 


Indigo Substitute. we V- 5 Me 


Bisulphite of Soda. P: x” 
Peroxyde of ae 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% oo .” Fast Black. 





4 


Soaps. Acetate of Chrome. 
ag and Gambier Extracts. 


yor a ne eine 


THE 


French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 








American Aniline Company, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSat EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 





273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 
Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colore 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 
D ff d and full particulars sent on application. 
yestu S$ an Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens. 


. Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, ete. Agen: fi 
Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Caicutts 
. and Williams & Co , Madras 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





ANCHOR COLOR MANUF'NC co.., 
ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 
New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 





SABOL BROWN 
A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF %2"" "2; 


Browns on Cotton and Wool. Is used for Weighting “ilk and as a Bottom for 
Black. Easy to handle; Perfect Level Dyeing and Absolutely Fast. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY, 


Also Manufacturers of Palmetto Size. Cork Fibre, Vegetable Glue. 


Office, 942-944 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


Warehouse, 222 VY. Front, Phila. 
Works Actor, Pia. 


_" The Terxtite Wortp offers 
N Ew LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS to those 


SU BSCRI BERS. who send in new subscribers. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 
OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.. PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 







DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, "Scxare 


MOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 


AND 












All work done by experienced workmenand guaranteedto give satisfaction. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats. Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. 
handle Cypress fram the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 
IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


we 





the Cypress Lumber Co. 






va 

TANK... 
for Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any CYPR ES FACTORY. 
now in use. Manutactured by the Stillman. 


Mow Anil Machine Co, Westerly, B.1. Send fot APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


qireular. 
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CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Yat and Tank Factory, 


Works & Tetestsoe Address, Darby 8‘’n. Pa., 
P.W.&B RR. Mai Address, 73rd 


SLE 


bp) 






Fy Weedlesé Ave., Philada. 


|; pDye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
leaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
‘te. RESERVOIR TANK any 
= 1 capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 














YOUR SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Will not be a first-class one without a 


CALDWELL TANK AND TOWER, 


The Leading Sprinkler Companies will tell you the same, 










Our tanks are bnilt of Red Gulf Cypress and our towers are built of 
Steel. This makes the most durable outfit obtainable. 


ANYBODY CAN ERECT THEM. WE DO SO, IF DESIRED. 
Handsome Catalogue Free to Anyene. 
ww. BB. CALDWBPLI: CO. 
202 BROOK STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY.- 


Thomas Burkhard, 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tipping 
Dye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 
Dippers, Copper Stille for Re- 

covering Benzine, Etc., Etc 


494 and 496 Flushing Avenue, 
BROOKLYN.N.Y. — 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 






=) ) eee 
yy =»: 
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Hai. C. WESIHME 


FAST BLACK DYEING MACHINERY 


FOR HOSIERY. 
2731 North Sixth Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works 


SCHUYLEILEL HAVEN, PA. 












2B» 
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BLEACHING *° DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
€ DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 


HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


- 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


for Woolen and Worsted 


Somerville Machine Works. Finishers. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Somerville, - Mass. saiilnew ditiies tic 


Also, full line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


e a a - a 5 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING lACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Complete Piants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
The Blackman Air Propellor 


EXHAUST OR PRESSURE. 


Heating, Drying ax 


VENTILATINC. 


Write for cuts and description of New Heater for 
Drying. 


D. P. COSLINE, nw. E. AGENT, 


P.0@ Bex 1608. Boston. 


_ ip pear Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, 
PATENT ‘rovoinc MACHINED Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Woolens, Worsteds, ete. You want the best, We build them. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. ; nor HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 


AMERICAN 
Now York and Providence. 

















AGENTS. BRIDGETON, - - R. KE. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |, 


“CYCLONE” FAN! 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 








THE REMOVAL OF 


STEAM 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


—— BY —— 
23 West First St., 


BOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


STEAM HEATING, VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinten Plece, 44 East Sth St., New York. 
Manufacturer of Exhaust W heels for Merchanical Ventilat- 
ing, Cooling, Drying, Remcving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Electric 
) ES. S Motors and Wiring. Sheet Iron Work. 
Made of Wrought Iron, and Steel Blades. 








COMPANY’S 


Fer 40 and 45 Inch Cards. 


THE HARDY MACHINE | "99 Pattern 


Traverse Grinder 





Patented July 4th, 99. Runs with one belt. Has New Patent Differential Motion. Hard 
ened Journals. No Setsctews to bruise the Journals. 


Is Made in America and Fully Guaranteed. Hardy Machine Co., Biddeferd, Me. 





NAPPER 





IT HAS COME TO STAY. 


We have a new descriptive circular. Do you 
want to see it? A postal card will do it. 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. 
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THE —— 


American Tool & Machine Co , 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 











Manufacturers of 


Weston 
= Hydro 
Extractors 






Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 













ESTABLISHED 1823. 


N. A. LOMIBARD & CO., 
Wool Carding [lachinery, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen Drying and Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 
Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Mac hines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willuws, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Svaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brush 
and Pumicing Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


























Improved Roping Gear for 
Woolen Mules and Operators. 


This gear is sure to start on time. It will not pay 
out more roping than required. It prevents heavy yarn 
from this cause. The mule will gear free. The rolls 
cannot bind. The yielding section is so made that 
it cannot_get out of order, Spinners have nothing but 
praise for it. ' Alréady adapted by leading mills. 

Price $3.00. Sent on approval for trial. 


GEORGE SMETHURST, Box 253, Maynard, Mass, 


Formerly Overseer Spinning, Assat et M i}}>. 
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LATEST IMPROVED GLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor.’ 





ue” Say 








Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No, 1522. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 

















SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstewn, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine QGompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 


CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Now Works, 38 Cambridge St, soar Webster sa. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self.Lubrica.ving Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
sae oy a longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

. esas uniform speed, and most 













































important of all, makes 
5 PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. ey 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. !. 


ALSO MFRS, OF 
‘STHEx. CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS. FLYERS, TUBES, Etc... REPAIRED. 


WE BUY cooge a small quantities of all kinds of woolen and worsted 
abrics for men’s wear. 
JOBS, SECONDS AND REMNANTS. 
conde oie rom, Mie vil bare promt FOR NET CASH. 
me 


N. J, SCHLOSS’ SON & CO., . . 594 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 














Power tr itted by of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt te start and step the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
4ll Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Maas. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 











WOOLEN MACHINERY 


THE LATEST IMPROVED BOLETTE CONDENSER. 


My machine embodies the results of long practical experience with : 
the Bolette system. ‘This system is acknowledged superior to any other 
condenser on the market. It is universally employed in Europe and very 
largely by the best woolen manufacturers in this country. The merits of 


| the Bolette system are too well known to need discussion, and the cbject of 
‘4 





















this advertisement is to impress upon woolen menufacturers that my latest 
improved Bolette is the best on the market. It is less complicated, stronger 
and more readily handled than other makes. It is perfect in mechanical con- 
struction, and made to absolute standard sizes. Gears are covered wlth 


safety gates. 
I can also supply the best imported and domestic perforated and cor- 


rugated aprons for any rub motion. 
ROBERT HUNTER, 1525 Clearfield St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OOOOO 055555555505 9HOO CHOOHHHHOHHHSOHSOOOSOSOOOOOOOD 


|... ae aeieees 


Hollow Steam = =SpINDLE HOOK BAND 


Plate Which we are selling at $6.00 per 1000? 


The finest article on the market to trans 
ress mit power from cylinder to spindle on Silk, 
Cotton, Woolen and Flax Spinning Machi 























e nery. 
For KNIT OR Send today tor free samples, stating what 
WOOLEN Goops. | jengths of Bands required. 
The most reliable ma- | 
chine of the kind on the | GEO. T. FROST, 
market. | 





Paterson, ‘,. J. 
" J.J. Crawford & Son, | a—_ 
Nashua, N. HM 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
APPEAR ONLY ONCE. 


We have a process for sale for render- 
all classes of Woolen Hosiery Goods 
Unshrinkable and Non-Felting. The 
process is inexpensive and quick and 
does not impair the softness and color. 
Further particulars on application to 


WILDT & CO., 


Cable Address, WILDT, Leicester. LEICESTER, ENG. 


A. B. CGC. Code used. 









































KNITTING MACHINERY 


THE INVINCIBLE 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 








Et is the only 
It has a simp! 
fullfautomatic aple 
hine made and positive at- 
machin 
te be fastened tachment for put 
oe be 
ti in and 
to a bench, occu ng in anc 
taking out an 
pying no more 
extra thread in 


space than semi. 
P heel and toe auto 


automatic 
matically. 


machines. 


A simple and ‘positive attachment can | be put in for looping the toes. This™is a 
be applied for making high spliced |§ great advantage iu fine gauges. 
heels and double soles autematicelly. Attention is invited to the new method 
at the same time ‘he heel and toe are rein. | of transferring tops to the needles of ma- 
forced by an extra thread. The splicing | chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
arrangement is supolied with yern from a | ribbed leg hose. 
bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not The method of doing this is entirely new, 
from asmall cop such as is usually used in | and must not be confounded with the ordi 
devices of this kind. — method of transferring with a quill 
Tre only successful yarn changer | ''"&- 
is applied to this machine This device fhe speed of the machine t+ reduced 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and just before changing from circular to reci 
toe, or at any desired point in the knitting | Procatery knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 
of the stocking. It does not require a re: | All — are interchangeable. 
volving bobbin which is commonly used jn y changing cylinders only,the machine 
similar devices, but allow- the use of a full | Wi!) make either fine or coarse gauge of 


size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn | 89048. 
used. Itis perfectly positive in its onera. The Invineimie is a compact, light run- 


tion, is imnle and well built, and is recom. | "!"8, fall sutomatic machine, simple in con 


mended as filling a popular demand. | Stract‘on, has few parts rons at high speed, 

Ne k.” | occupi:s small space, and is pu* upon the 

In knitting “string work,” @ leose | market at a price that defies competition 

course is put in asa guide for cutting off | from either full or semi-automatic ma- 
each siocking. A leese course can be | chines. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either atour Factory. at Pawtucket, BR ¥..U.8. A. or 
at our brinch office, Room 370, Bourst BuILD'NG PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.8.A. Correspond. 
ence invited. Location at National Erposition, Ex. P.7—H. 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 





MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
CNOHONONOHOHONOROROHONOROROHOROHOHOHOHOROROE 











(Ne STANDARD Gt 





“ @tandard” Button Hole Machine. 


New and superior cutting device. 9 Makes purl-edge button holes. 






1 : 
2 Adjustable knife. 10 Makes button holes one-eighth to one 
3 Will cut heaviest material. inch. 
4 Leaves no ragged edges. 1l A positive, automatic stop motion. 
5 }Automatic thread controller for lower 12 More work produced with less effort. 

- threads. {8 Most money making machine in any 
6 Tensions on both threads—holes solidly set factory. 
7 aMakes three «inds barred button holes. lt Of highest grade workmanship and 
8 Makes whip-stitch button holes. durability. 







MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO., - Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


Estimates solicited for complete power plants of sewing machines. Our prices areright. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


» BUILDERS OF. 


Kniting Machinery 


Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 
Parts. 
Presses 
and 
Boards. 
Estimates 
for Plants 
Complete. 











Branson 7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


504 & 506 North American St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
U.S.A. 
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Improved High Speed 


Single Feed 
Automatic Ribber 


With Welt and Slack Course for Half 
Hose Tops and Rib Legs, Etc. 
















McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 






Le 
———— ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 





| Largest Production, Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 















~ Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


______ MEMICHABL & WILDMAN MP6, CO. 


$$$. NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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\ AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


7 
and Scallop or Shell Machines, 
for finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particu:ars and samples, address 


ITHE MERROW MACHINE co., 


28 Laurel St., ~ Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk &St., Cohoes, N. ¥. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





"ee HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





0" PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
we 


= telr ~ y : 
Jos.T. PEARSON iensaicnQy Puna 


PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY; 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois ‘Sanitary’ Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1'¢ to 2'<c. per |b. to produce. Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, It is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods. 
The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black. It is second to none in the world. 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS: 
Patent Attorneys 


Calmore & Co..,so1 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Pepper Manujacturina Co, 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers ef 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock "Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 


With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QuALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Mamchester, IN. =i. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing (0. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
7-8 AUTOMATIC \KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 























































Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 






Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Autematic Machine now 
on the market. 
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THE FISHER 


KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 


Circular Rib Machines 


Of Highest Speed, Less Needle 
Breakage, Less Seconds, Lar 
gest Production. 


SLEEVERS. 


STRIPER FOR RIB GOODS. 
24 feeds. Cut 14to inch. 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTH TURNER 


with radical improvements. 


ROTARY STEAM PRESS 


for steaming, pressing and 
drying in the roll. 


IMPROVED BRUSHER. 
THE UNIVERSAL UPRIGHT DRYER. 


Two styles. 


Our machinet are all of new design from 
new patterns and of best material and good 
workmanship and sold at fair prices. Send 
for catalogue and estimates. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
| ribbed legs and tops. 


Greatest production of perfect 
| work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Phtladelphia Office: 


Knickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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OMETHING NEW 








The Elastic Web Calleadering 
Machine for Finishing ...... 


GARTERS, SUSPENDERS, ETC. 


Shrinks and sizes the goods on both sides. 
Send for full particulars and prices to 


C. H. KNAPP, 
Cor. Wait and Rye Sts., ' PATERSON, N. J. 


LONG DISTANCE TEEEPHONE NU/SIBERi 527A. 








* The Best on Earth! 
Our Overseaming Machine 
Has No Equal. 


We sell Outright. Manufacturers, look to your interests and stop 
royalty charges. 


The Industrial Manufacturing Company, 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N. J. 


 Overseaming and Special Sewing Machines. 














‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


1°@s 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, & 
* ( HOES,ALBANY CO.,N.1 * 


‘SOUTIU NO 


Border Machines 
18} WOIN98G BALJ pve N04 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


Wm. Beattie & Son, | 
COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application, 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


——-COHOES, N. ¥. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 
FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 
POWER NECK MARKERS. 
UTTERS 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


tor Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 





CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For 


Combination Suits, 
Sweaters, 
Richelieu Ribs, 
Cuffs, 
Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 

Over 1000 machines now in operation. 


Just how we are making a Speciality of 14 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFP. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


GERMANTOWN HOSIERY MACHINE WORKS 


CARDIGAN JACKET and 
CIRCULAR KNITTING IMEACHINES 


For Shirts and Hosiery. 


Cylinders and Dials 


Of all kinds made and hardened. 


CERMANTOWN SKEIN WINDER and 
LINKS FOR DOUBLE RIBS. 


Special Machine and Jovbing Work 
Promptly Attended to. 





Correspondence solicited... 


GEORGE W LINDLEY, Prop., 


S122 Wakefield 4t., Germantown. Pa 


Reliance Machine Works, 


. »» Manufacturers of the... 


RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. 





HEART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery rade. 


OHA Ss. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 





CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
ahem y | —-- meae 


4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Brackets. 








Trae Americar 


Maeh ye Wey ies 
420l brary St-PAiladedphia, 
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CIRGULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinderr and Dials, Se oe Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasouable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


- Little Falls. N. Y. 





CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Wing mil Rib open Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 


Burr B 


ades, Collarette Attachments, ete., etc. All the latest improvements. 


w and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dein ards. 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 





§. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


BRISTOL, PA., U. S. 


Manufacturers of 
New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, fer Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Bemovable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 





A New Transfer for Knitting 
Machines. 


S art the New Year right, and save ex 
peuse of repairs and seconds. 
correspond nce solicited. 


FRANKLIN TRANSFER C0., 


PRANKEIN FALLS, 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


Celebrated 
won |S lags 


«TRACE MAAK 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Frenklin S¢t., New York. 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Enitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 


Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 


Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co , and National Needle Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers ot 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for massing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes, Underwear Braids, S)oe Laces, 
Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Deublers, 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. HZ. 








Excelsior === 





The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. | 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Fiesta tare inecarenne: Lae tinier : 
wae. oan 
* 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. |. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 
~o-0-0-4-4-0-6-6-6-6-6-6 -@-4 


WEIMAR BROS., “xuracturens or 


Silk. Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN Gos. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
i817 East York St., Fhiladeliphia. 
































Telephone Connection. 


BROovT t& Fite MEG. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald &:., PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL H. PEEL 


+. Builder of Latest Improved... 


LISLE THREAD FINISHING MACHINES 


For Producing Lisle Thread Finish on Hosiery 
WAKEFIELD MILLS 
Fishers Lane, Germantown, - Philadelphia. 


WwM. M. YOUNG, HAMILTON MILLS 


Manufacturer of bs - 
Double and Single Edge anufacturers 0 


Worsted Spindle Tapes, ‘Common and Spool Tapes 


Braided and Woven Spool toe a oy mas Bindin 






























ssaen Watlieg ahh Bech tes ~ Be a og and BINDINCS, Etc. 
Wrapper Braids. J. H. HAMILTON & co., Agents 
8638-40 Frankferd Ave., Philadelphia. 275 Church “t., New York. 
For rr ORION TREAT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
i | SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
Tipped and Tasseled. RIB NEEDLES. 





(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


HEPNERE HORWITZ sonecas nr. | "eee Sie Saarastent! _ O° 


SAVOGRAN | wwii cas ton 
INDIA ALKALI bg Boston. 
















ENGINES, ETC 





justo 
CutT~Or 


inom Enninny 








Established over 30 Vears. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 
Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 


Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 1595, 
REFERENCES. 


Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Atlanta, G 
Se le STRAUS & CO., 

antsville Cotton Mills, unteville, Ala. 
Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 55 Broad St., N.Y. a 
Phenix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. —— ey a bere 
orre*pondence } ° 


HE HOOVEN, OWENS | AUC. NEUBECK & CO. 
& RENTSCHLER £0. f ag 
1] Thermometers, 
Hygrometers, 
Barometers, 


Hydrometers 
For LABORATORY & FACTORY USE. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Builders of the 











Hamilton-Corliss sz 
ENCINE. ELEVATING MACHINERY 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any FOR MILLS, FACTORIES, POWER PLANTS. 
size, for all purposes. Designed for Handling Material of all kinds. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. SEND POR CATALOGUE. 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. _ |THE JEFFREY MFG.CO., Columbus,0. 


St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg. | 








Textile World's Emp/oyment Bureau. CONSULT IT! 
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Rubber Covered Rollers § 





or 


That are successfully adapted 


FOR ALL PURPOSES IN WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MILLS. 


Our Rubber Coverings are strictly high grade. 
Thousands of users find them satisfactory and When it’s anything 
economical. about rubber ask us. 
...CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BOSTON BELTING CO., 


James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt. and Gen. Mgr, 
Makers of MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 
Boston, 256 Devonshire Street New York, 100 Reade Street. 


VEVEvVeY 
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These initials have 
long been synono- 
mous with the 
BEST in the line of 


eas , Prat —_ * 


Hot Blast Apparatus 
; for Heating and Drying, 


Steel Plate Fans and 
Blowers, Engines, etc. 
May we send you a Catalogue? 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
New York. Chicago. London. 
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We Desire a Comparison 


of our net prices with others and then compare our 


Frisbie Friction Clutches 


with any other make. We court the strictest kind ‘of 
inquiry as to their merits. 


For descriptive circulars write 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEWHAVEN, CONN, 





OtSSSESESSESESESSESSLELS secccosoooosooonssesoesosessee@ 


Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIMPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
EFFECTIVE anh OTORE-OROSE. 
The REAL THING to produce perfect 
Ventilation. 
Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
are RIGHT. 


BoA BERGER BROS. CO., 


Pe 231 to 237 Arch St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TTT TL eserLECII Iii Listit iit tit iii iii ti iit crie S 


CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AadAaAdaress, ee. Oo. Box 124A. 


=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send for our Sheet of References. 








19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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ORGANIZED, 1866, 









Thorough Inspections 


aND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 
Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injary to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J.M. Allen, President. 
Ww.B. Franklin, Vice-Pres't. 
F. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres't. 








J.B. Pierce, Secretary and Treasurer 
L. B. Brainard. Ass’t Treas. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass't 8ec’y 


Telephones 


Fror——_ 


HOUSE or FACTORY. 



























MURESCO. 


U For whitening the in- 
terior of mill buildings 
there is nothing better 
than MURESCO. It is 

FE inexpensive—requires lit- 
tle labor—cobers much 

S surface and covers it 

me will not peel, flake 
or rub off—is sanitary 

sad fire-proof. 


WRITE FOR OUR PAMPHLET 
** A Few Facts For Factory Folks.” 





BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 















F. 0. PLUMMER, | 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


~ ese TELCOS 





MAGNETO 
BELLS, 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 










Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 
MEANUS, CONN. 

WHEN IN WANT OF sith 
BELTING, or Rawhide Sewing Machine 


belting of the best quality; 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


HILADELPHIA. 




























PULLEYS, ROOFING, ETC 


883 








Gilbert | 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.8. A. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. 





Hoista, Waiters for any 





" Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N.d. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, 4&6. 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 
Endorsed by Board of Fire Unde: writers. 


Superior to Cotten Waste. 
Safe, Durable and Cheaper. 


RAW SILK MACHINERY WIPERS 


American Slik Mfg. Co. 
311 Walnut Street, Phila., Pena 


Eadorsed at the recent meeting of N. E 
Cotton Manutacturers. 








ELEVATOR 
gal Moor, Shaftin. 


Srapen’ Goat, Machin- 
coy. Serest tnd ood Making and Stesping Machinery, 
eno. ©. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


8 drauiie or 
i, wlectrie, Steam Hy drauiig or Mat 





Textile World's Employment 
Bureau. CONSULT IT. 








{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


IRONPHALT ROOFIN 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. 


most permanent covering for 
aH eind of buildings, Ready tor ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply =a: pnesleting, Bui Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
um, Pitch, Roo 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., 


aints, ete. 


Richmond, Va. 





LEE: 


ODLUM MEMPHIS, TENN. 
"BOILER CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
CONTRACT WORK 
A SPECIALTY, 





A.J. a & Go. 


a Seeet ETAL 
- OF ALL KINDS, FOR ALL USES 
FOR CORL.ORE. STOpE and SAAKER SCREEN 
WA. WAS AERS , STAMP BATTERIES . mipip! 
SMELTING WoRKS SILVER RED! Jeno 
co ENTRATIN meals on = 3 a 
. aaa —_ 
CRAIN ¢ P-gp 
MacwmtF 


Garwood, 


New Jersey. 


PERFORATED COPPER 


Fer Woe! Scouring. Renser Bexes 
and Dyers of Raw Cotten, 


Screens Especially for the 
Woolen Mills... ; 4 - 
a solicited. 





Corr Pp 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
0? WOOLEN MACHINERY 


..-Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 


123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA, 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 
tractor. 





THE {IMPROVED 


Berryman Feed Water Heater 


and Purifier. The Berryman Feed Water 
Heater. The Standard Feed Water Heater. 
The Radway Feed Water Heater. Feed 
Water Heaters for a)l purposes The Econ. 
omical Boiler and Tank Feed Pump. 
BENJ. F. KELLEY & SON, 
Works in New York. Main Office 91 Liberty St 
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Drying and Ln as oy, Machinery. 


COLOR or 
DYE KETTLES. 


In most mills there is 
more need for modern 
improvements in the dye 
house, than any where 
else. They effect a sav- 
ing in labor and give bet 
ter results at less cost. 

Look at these improved 
dye kettles—every facil- 
ity for doing work per 
fectly and conveniently. 
The kettles are double 
jacketed, heavy copper, 
and are fitted with double 
agitators and worm gears 

_ for tipping. We also 

Mm make them with single 

4 *Sitators with reverse 

. motion, One or more 

ketiles in frame as desired; capacity, from 2 gals. to 200 gals. and larger. We are 
headquarters tor all sorts of copper work forthe mill. Send for our catalogue. 


THE THOMAS Puituips Co., 


PROVIDIANCH, MR. I. 





WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST STEAMING QUALITIES 


LEHICH & FREE-BURNINC PEA, BUCKWHEAT & RICE. 
CEORCES CREEK CUMBERLAND. 
BIC VEIN CUMBERLAND. 
PHOENIX, (CAMBRIA CO.) BITUMINOUS. 


DAN'L F. CONNOR, Sales Agent. 143 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
ARMSTRONC TRUCK CO. 


Manufacturers of Patented Warehouse Trucks. 
Well adapced for the Textile trade. Revolving Axles, 
<e Self Oiling and Adjustable Wheels. 
Send for Uatalogue. 
Office and Factery, 411 Cherry St., 
Phila., Pa. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARINGS 


SAVE OIL, TIME, LABOR AND 
PREVENT OIL SPOTS. 


Specially adapted fer Textile Mills where there are thousands of our 
bearings in use. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Ltd., Wayne Junction, Phija. Pa. 


Do you know about our new Worsted and Silk Tension Saddle? 























